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The $100,000 Drop 


Something bringing beauty, something bringing youth 

drilling into mines, slaving in dungeons— search- 
ing the earth and sky—so men have sought through 
the ages—seeking, always seeking for this magical 
perfume— until — 


Victor Vivaudou, master perfumer of France, after 
twenty long years of effort—constantly blending 
and re-blending—finally obtained in one shimmering 
drop—the Perfect Perfume. 


THAT FIRST DROP COST $100,000. 


And he called it MAVIS (The Song Bird)—for it was Spring 
and he had reached the end of his quest. 

It is this costly fragrance—as fresh as a flower, yet subtle as 
incense—-that is to be found in all of the irresistible MAVIS 
toilet creations—each one of which combines the rarest per- 
fume and the best ingredients, carefully blended under Mr. 
Vivaudou’s personal direction, by chemists whose art has 
been handed down to them for generations. 


MAUS 


Talcum Powder- - > 2 Cold Cream - « « $.50 
Face Powder °c e 5 Vanishing Cream - « e« 50 
Patties - © © © «6 l Sachet - - + «© « e« 1.25 
Compacts “© © © -« 50 Lip Sticks - . a 
Toilet Water - . - - l Brilliantine 50 


Also Creator of the famous La Boheme and 


If you do not know the de- 
lights of MAVIS perfume, 
send 15c to VIVAUDOU, 
Times Bldg, New York, 
and he will send you a 
generous trial bottle. 


Mai d’Or Toilet Preparations. 
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PARIS VIVAU DO U 


NEW YORK 
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_ The one instrument approved 
alike by artists and public 


UBLIC approval follows 
| artistic leadership. The 
| Victrola stands alone. The 
great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the 
only sanction which really 
counts. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
\ onstrated at all dealers in 


Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 
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‘ HIS MASTERS VOICE 

$ REC US PAT OFF 

4 This trademark and the trademarked 

i word’ Victrola” identify all our products. 

: a Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

4 | VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. Victrola XVII, $350 

i Camden, N. Jj. Victrola XVII, electric, $415 
‘ Mahogany or oak 


a Victrola 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
| 








! Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden,N.J. 
= 
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PARAMOUNT 
PICTURES 


listed in order of release 
June 1, 1921 to September 1, 1921 


Ask your theatre manager when he 
will show them 


Roscoe “‘Fatty’’ Arbuckle in 
“The Traveling Salesman”’ 
From James Forbes’ popular farce. 


Cosmopolitan Production. ‘The Wild 
Goose”’ by Gouverneur Morris. 


Thomas Meighan in 
“White and Unmarried”’ 
A whimsical and romantic comedy 
by John D. Swain. 


“Appearances,”” by Edward Knoblock 
A Donald Crisp production 
Made in England. With David Powell. 


Thomas H. Ince Special, 
“The Bronze Bell’’ 

By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Douglas MacLean in “One a Minute” 
Thos. H. Ince production 
Fred Jackson's famous stage farce. 
Ethel Clayton in ‘“‘Sham’”’ 

By Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bonner. 


George Melford’s production 
“A Wise Fool,”’ by Sir Gilbert Parker 
A drama of the Northwest. 


Cosmopolitan production 
“The Woman God Changed’’ 
By Donn Byrne. 
Wallace Reid in ‘‘Too Much Speed” 
A comedy novelty, by Byron Morgan. 
“The Mystery Road”’ 
A British production with David Powell, 
from E. Fhillips Oppenheim’s novel 
A Paul Powell Production. 
William A. Brady's production, 
By Thompson Buchanan. 
Dorothy Dalton in ‘‘Behind Masks”’ 
an adaptation of the famous novel by 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
**Jeanne of the Marshes.”’ 
Gloria Swanson in Elinor Glyn's 
“The Great Moment” 
Specially written for the star by 
author of ‘“‘Three Weeks.”’ 
William de Mille’s ‘“‘The Lost Romance”’ 
By Edward Knoblock. 
William S. Hart in ‘‘The Whistle’’ 
A Hart production 
A story with an unforgettable punch. 
“The Princess of New York” 
A British production from the novel by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 


*“*Life’’ 


the 


Douglas MacLean in “Passing Thru’”’ 
By Agnes Christine Johnston 
Thos. H. Ince production. 
Thomas Meighan in 
‘The Conquest of Canaan’”’ 
By Booth Tarkington. 
Ethel Clayton in ‘‘Wealth”’ 
By Cosmo Hamilton 
A story of New York’s artistic Bohemia. 
Roscoe “‘Fatty’”’ Arbuckle in 
“Crazy to Marry” By Frank Condon 
From the hilarious 
Saturday Evening Post story. 


Coming 


SEPTEMBER i192! 
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"PARAMOUNT NIGHT 


is Our Night too!” 


ARAMOUNT Nights at 

your theatre are the 
modern equivalent of the 
Thousand and One Nights’ 
Entertainment. 


Each Paramount Picture 
you see gives birth to a desire 
to see the next—an endless 
chain of happy evenings. 


It does not matter which 
evenings in the week you go, 
or how often, as long as you 
choose the Paramount Nights, 


with the 
modern 


-nights 
subtlest 
screen art, 


bright 
magic of 


nights planned and plotted 
and acted by the greatest 
dramatists, directors and actors 
of Europe and America, 


dressed and staged and 
photographed by the most emi- 
nent technicians in the film 
world, 


—nights rich with your own 


reactions to the vivid, auda- 
cious life of the photoplay. 


It is a whole world of both 
realism and fantasy that Para- 
mount Pictures perpetually 
create for your pleasure, a 
world as real as this and yet 
borne more magnificently for- 
ward on the shining wings of 
romance. 


Paramount offers you a por- 
tal through which you may at 
any time escape to the Land of 
Magnificent Entertainment. 


That portal is the entrance 
to the proud theatre that an- 
nounces it shows Paramount 
Pictures. 


11,200 of these theatres per- 
petually have ‘‘the best show 
in town’’. 


That’s why people 
“Paramount Night is 
Night Too!”’ 


They KNOW! 


Do you? 


say: 
Our 
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Cover Design 


Love Confessions of a Fat Man 


An Impression of Alice Terry 


Contents 


September, 1921 


Betty Blythe 
From a Pastel Portrait by Rolf Armstrong. 


Rotogravure: 


Nita Naldi 
James Kirkwood 
Ruth Roland 
Elsie Ferguson 


Ralph Graves 
Lucy Fox 
Kathleen Ardelle 


The Quest of Romance Editorial 
That Octopus Gown (Photograph) 


As Bebe Daniels Wears It. 


A Latin Lover 


Rudolph Valentino, Bewitching the Sub-deb. 


Roscoe Arbuckle 
Why the Portly Husband Is Coming Into His Own. 


Ralph Barton 


Drawing. 
The Three Musketeers (Photographs) 
“‘Doug”’ D’artagnan and His Classic Company 
Through the Little Door (Fiction) Jack Boyle 


“Boston Blackie” Is Now With Photoplay Illustrated by Lee Conrey 
Before and After Taking 


How Marriage Does Change a Person! 
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Photoplays Reviewed 
in the Shadow Stage 
This Issue 


Save this magazine — refer to 
the criticisms before you pick out 
your evening’s entertainment. 
Make this your reference list. 


Page 56 

The Conquering Power...... Metro 
TreOed Nest... ..5....... Goldwyn 
The Affairs of Anatol... . Paramount 
eee Paramount 
Doubling for Romeo...... Goldwyn 
The Golem........Hugo Riesenfeld 
Without Benefit of Clergy. .Pathe 
Home Talent......Associated Prod. 
Salvation Nell. ....First National 
a Paramount 
Page 57 

Journey’s End.......... Hodkinson 
Caemival....<..ss0%. United Artists 
A. Private Scandal......... Realart 
The Mother Heart............ Fox 
Sowing the Wind....First National 
Lessons in Love...... First National 
Desperate Trails......... Universal 
Thunder Island.......... Universal 
Over the Wire............. Metro 
The Great Moment...... Paramount 
Page 83 

Behind Masks.......... Paramount 
i First National 
PE aa eee ee Fox 
The Bronze Bell. ...Ince Paramount 
The Beautiful Gambler... . Universal 
One a Minute.......... Paramount 
PION “TE. kkk bods wnecwax Metro 
Page 84 

Children of Night eters Mae Fox 
The Fighting Fover....... Universal 


Nobody. ..Roland West-First Nat’l. 


Pine Feetmere. ....... 062660. Metro 
The Twice-Born Woman... .Sonora 
The Broken Doll. .Associated Prod. 
The Road to London........ Pathe 
Aesop’s Fables............... Pathe 
Too Much Speed....... Paramount 
A Kies im Time.......... Realart 
A Voice in the Dark....... Goldwyn 
Be My Wife.......... Max Linder 


Copyright, 1921, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago. 
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Goodbye, Bathing Girl! 
Phyllis Haver is Jilting the Seaside! 
The Old Nest (Fiction) 
“rom the Rupert Hughes Story, as Picturized. 
Come On Back, Vivian! 
The Missing and Missed Miss Martin. 
Cheer Up, Pauline! 
A Letter to the Champion Weeper of the Sobbies. 
Filming the Classics Norman Anthony 
As Modern Producers Would Stage the Balcony Scene. 
The Romance of the Third Dimension 
What ‘‘Caligari”’’ Proves. Willard Huntington Wright 
Pretty Soft to Be a Star, Eh? Helen Broderick 
Marion Davies Tells the Truth About It. 
Marion Davies as a Designer 
Some Patterns Made by Herself 
“‘How I Keep in Condition” 
First of a Series on “ Keeping Fit.” 


Last Chance to Vote! 
Fourth Ballot Blank for the Photoplay Gold Medal. 


Adela Rogers St. Johns 


Gene Sheridan 


Rubye De Remer 


Close-Ups 


West is East 

Meeting California Players in New York. 
Vamps of All Times 

I111—Diana. 


Editorial Comment 
Delight Evans 


Svetozar Tonjoroff 


Rotogravure: 
May McAvoy 
Just a Little Home in California 
Conrad Nagel 


Monte Blue 
Theodore Roberts 
Tom Moore 


The First of the Immortals 
On the Passing of George Loane Tucker. 
The Shadow Stage 
A Handier Reference of the New Photoplays 
The Clothes of a Perfect Day Carolyn Van Wyck 
Suggestions From Puorop.Lay’s Fashion Editor. 
Dog in the Manger 
A Fiction Contest Entry. 
The Stars and Their Cars 
What They Ride In to Market. 
Why Do They Do It? 


Letters from the Movie-goer Critics. 


Adela Rogers St. Johns 
Illustrated by J. Henry. . 


(Photographs) 


Questions and Answers The Answer Man 


Plays and Players Cal. York 
News and Anecdotes from the Studios. 
The Squirrel Cage 


Some Midsummer Nuts. 


A. Gnutt 


Temperament 
An Essay from a Star Himself. 


Thomas Meighan 


The Girl Problem and the Movies 
Miss Van Wyck Says: 
Answers by Puorop.Lay’s Fashion Editor. 
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Doing the Other Fellow’s Job. 


Margaret Sangster 


Sarah Lindsay 
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What Makes 
the 
Underworld 
Go ’Round? 


Not merely crime and 
lawlessness. Few authors 
of current fiction can de- 
scribe the good that burns 





up the bad in the heart of 
jail-birds, so well as 


JACK BOYLE 


author of the “Boston Blackie” 
stories. 


“Boston Blackie” is now a 

character in PHoTopLay’s 

fiction pages. ° In this issue 

he appears in “Through 

the Little Door,” but takes 

an even more appealing 
part in 


“The 
Gray Brothers” 


in October 
PHOTOPLAY 


Order your copy from your 
newsdealer 
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Famous Scientist Discovers Remarkable 
Secret That Shows Results in 48 Hours! 
No Medicines, Starving, Bathing, Exer- 
cises or Bitter Self-Denials of Any Kind! 


T last the secret that scientists have 
A veer searching for has been discov- 

ered. No more self-denials or dis- 
comfort. Just follow the simple new secret, 
and a pound or more of your weight will 
disappear each day—the very first week! 
Most people begin to see actual results in 
48 hours! 

This new way to reduce is different from 
anything you have ever tried before. It 
is a sure way. Men and women who have 
been struggling for years against constantly 
increasing flesh, who have tried everything 
from Turkish baths to strenuous exercising, 
find this new method almost miraculous. 
Thousands of women who have had to wear 
special corsets and inconspicuous clothes, 
have been amazed at the sudden change 
that enables them to wear the gayest colors 
and the most fluffy styles. Thousands of 
men whose stoutness 


together at the same meal, they are im- 
mediately converted into fat. But if you eat 
these same two foods at different times, they 
are converted into blood and muscle, no 
fat. It’s a simple natural law—but it works 
like magic. 

Don’t starve yourself! Don’t punish 
yourself with violent exercise or strength- 
sapping salt baths! You can eat whatever 
you like and do whatever you like. Just 
observe this new simple system of food 
conbinations as worked out by Christian, 
and watch your excess weight vanish! 


How You Can Have Free Proof 


Realizing the importance of his discovery, 
Eugene Christian has incorporated all his 
valuable information into 12 simple lessons, 
called ‘‘Weight Control, the Basis of 
Health’? which will be 





made them listless and in- 
active, who puffed when 


What Users Say 


sent free to anyone who 
writes for them. These 








they walked quickly, who 
were deprived of outdoor 
pleasures, are astonished 
at this new discovery. 
Not only has it quickly 
reduced their weight, but 
it has given them renewed 
strength and vigor. 
You'll enjoy reducing 
this new way—it’s so sim- 
ple and easy. Nearly 
everyone can count on a 
pound a day from the 
very start. You'll be 
down to your normal 
weight before you realize 
it—and without the least 
bit of discomfort. Why 
you'll actually enjoy your 
meals as never before, and 
you'll feel refreshed, in- 


vigorated, strengthened! 
Here’s the Secret! 
Food causes fat— 


everyone admits that. 
But Eugene Christian, 
the famous Food Spe- 
cialist, has discovered that 
certain foods, when eaten 
together, are converted 
only into blood, tissues 
and bone. And in the 
meantime your excess 
flesh is eaten up in energy 
at the rate of a pound or 
more a day! 

For instance, if you eat 
two certain kinds of foods 





Loses 16 pounds 

“My experience in following 
suggestions was wonderful I lost 
teen pounds. . . Your suggestions are 
the only way to reduce, and it is notice- 
able at the beginning.’ 
Mrs. ——-— Woonsocket, R. IL. 
Takes off 20 pounds 

“*Eugene Christian's Course has done 
for me just what it said it would. I re- 
duced twenty pounds. . . . I will need to 
reduce some more, and with the direc- 
tions of the course I can do that as fast 
or as slow as I desire. Many thanks 
for your interest and ‘‘the course.”’ 
Mr. — - Detroit, Mich. 

Now 40 pounds lighter 

“It is with great pleasure that TI am 
able to assure you that the course on 
Weight Control proved absolutely 
satisfactory.”’ 

“T lost 40 pounds. 
Mrs. — 


your 
six- 


Glen Falls, N. Y. 
Reduces 32 pounds 

“Both my husband and myself were 
benefited by following the suggestions 
given in Weight Control. I lost thirty- 
two pounds. ... We find our general 
health very much benefited.” 

Mrs. — Charleston, W. Va. 
Reduces to normal 

“At fifty | weighed fourteen pounds 
above the ideal. A year ago I applied 
Dr. Christian's schedules and soon 
came down to 112 pounds, where I have 
easily held since. (My height is 5 ft 
lin.) I enjoy the constant satisfaction 
that I have my hand on the control 
thanks to my course in Corrective 
Kating.’” Mrs.—— Washington, D.C. 

Weighs 39 pound less 

“Am thankful that my attention was 
called to your course on Weight Control. 
Since January 30th of this year I have 
reduced 39 pounds. . I have taken 
off five inches around my ‘silo,’ which 
helps some. 

“When I first started reading weight 
control I weighed 267 pounds, and 
could hardly walk a block without rest- 
ing. I now walk ten miles by section 
lines every morning, weather permitting, 
and do it easily.”’ 

ir. ———- Holton, Kansas. 
The above excerpts form 
hundreds of letters on file at our office, 
describing amazing weight reductions 
through Weight Control. 

The names are withheld out of defer- 
ence to our subscribers, but will be fur- 
nished to any one, sending for the course 
on free trial, who requests them. 


only a few of 








lessons show you how to 
control your weight and 
bring it down to normal 
by the wonderful new 
method. They reveal all 
the startling facts about 
the recent food discov- 
eries, and show you how 
to eat off a pound or more 
of weight a day. 

Prove it! Test this 
wonderful new way of 
reducing at our expense! 
See results in 48 hours— 
and if you don’t there is 
no cost to you. Fat peo- 
ple are not attractive; 
they suffer many discom- 
forts; doctors say they die 
young. Why continue to 
carry this harmful weight, 
when you can lose it so 
quickly, so easily, so nat- 
urally? 

Let us send you Eugene 
Christian's Course in 
weight-control on _ free 
trial. It’s the only sure 
way to lose weight quickly 
and safely. We want to 
prove it. We want you 
to see your own unnec- 
essary flesh disappear. 
Dieting, medicines, bath- 
ing and exercising touch 
only the surface: this new 
discovery gets right down 
to the real reason for your 
stoutness and removes it 
at once. 





A Lovely Figure—the Birthright 
of Every Women 





No Money in Advance 


This is a special Free Proof Offer. You need not 
send any money in advance. The complete 12 lesson 
course, containing all of the valuable information 
regarding the wondertul new food combination dis- 
coveries, will be sent free to your door. Just mail the 
coupon and the course will be sent to you at once. 

\s soon as it arrives weigh yvourself. Then throw 
aside all your medicines and salts and dietings and 
exercises. Just follow the simple little rule outlined 
in the and watch results! In a few days 
weigh yourself again and notice how much you have 
lost. Notice also how much lighter your step is, 
how much clearer your eyes are, and what a better 
appetite you have. You be the sole judge of whether 
or not this new method is one of the most wonderful 
discoveries ever made. 

Don't delay. Get your coupon off at once 
No money, just the coupon. 
your hands, give 


course 


now. 
When the course is in 
the postman $1.97 (plus postage) 
in full payment. It will be refunded immediately 
upon request if you do not see a remarkable improve- 
ment after 5 days. 
Here’s the coupon. 
mail-box at once. 
pound or more a 
the coupon NOW. 


Corrective Eating Society, Inc. 
Dept. W-2089, 43 West 16th St., New York City 


(The course will be mailed in a plain container.) 
—_—_—_—_—S—§ ee ee eT ee Gee ae cee eee 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 

Dept. W-2089, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 

You may send me prepaid, in plain container, 
Eugene Christian's Course, ‘‘ Weight Control—the 
basis of Heaith’’ complete in 12 lessons. I will pay 
the postman only $1.97 (plus postage) in full 
payment on arrival, but I am to have the privilege 
of free proof, and if I am not satisfied after a five 
day trial, my money is to be refunded. 


Clip it and get it into the 
Remember many people lose a 
day—from the very start. Mail 


a 
(Please print name and address) 


Address. .... 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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HIS is the startling asse 
E. B. Davison, of New 


ishing statement true? Can 


















who really can and simply 


story. Why can’t most an 
Why is writing supposed to 
ossess? 


like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 










“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 









ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a whole 


new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing behind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 















































may laugh—but these are 
morrow. 


people think. 
you a story-writing=faculty ju 


the thought that you ‘“‘hav 


UT two things are essent 
a writer. 


faculty of Thinking. 


develop it. Your Imagina 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


“Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered throuxh 
this simple but thorough sys- 
tem.’'-- MES, OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, Pa. 

**I can only say that lam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
principles of short story and 
photo play writing in euch a clear 
e ncise manner.’’--GORDON 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 

**l received your Irving System 
some time ago. ia the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 
seen. Mr. Irving certainly has 
made story and play writing 
amazingly simple and easy.’’-- 
ALFRED HORTO, Niacara 
Fauis, N.Y. 

**Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, I find yours 
the most helpful to. aspiring 
authors.’’ - HAZEL SIMPSON 
NAYLOR, Literary Epiron, 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 


**With this volume before him, 
es veriest novice should be able 
© build stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. The best 
treatixe of its kind I have en- 
countered in 24 years of news- 
vr and literary. work.’’ -- 

i. PIERCE WELLER. Man- 
acinc Eprror, Tux Bincuam- 
TON PRESS. 

**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
week. ways having worked 
with my hands, 1 doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. So it was with much skep- 
ticiam that I sent for your Easy 
Method of Writing. hen the 
System arrived, | carefully stud- 
led it evenings after work. Within 
a month | Tad completed two 

lays, one of which sold for $500, 
Phe other for 0 unhesitat- 
ingly say that | owe it ali to the 
Irving System.’’-- 

DON, AtTLantic City, N. J 








































est paid writers in the world. 


of’ 


rtion recently made by 
York, one of the high- 
Is his aston- 
it be possible there are 


countless thousands of people yearning to write, 


haven’t found it out? 


Well, come to think of it, most anybody can fella 


ybody write a story? 
be a rare gift that few 


Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
deas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. 


Today he dives 


Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 
** Any man or woman who will learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease."" 


sowing machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
a 


The Writers of To- 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
Don’t you believe the Creator gave 


stas He did the greatest 


writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed’”’ by 


en’t the gift.” Many 


people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply 
give up in despair, and that ends it. 
through. They never try again. 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given the imagination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


They’re 
Yet, if, by some 


ial in order to become 


r. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
By exercising a thing you 


tion is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anyody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“‘ knowhow.” 
A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine education in order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
Ect the principlesthere, 
put they really learn 
to writefrom the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every 


People Can Write 


Stories and Photoplays and 
Dont Know It/ 








hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents for stories 
and plays—a _ wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
Magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “‘ Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it is, 
why can’t J learn to write?” 
Who says you can’t? 


L} STEN! A wonderful 

FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
e¢ Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called ““The Wondcr 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
easily stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work. How 
bright men and women, with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
their simplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. iow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Royalties. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How totellif you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,”’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 

This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
ply send 10 cents in U. S. coin or stamps to cover cost 
of packing, addressing and mailing this book. _No further 
charge. No obligation. YOUR copy is waiting for you. 
Write forit NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then you 
can pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life— story and play writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have this noble, absorbing, money-making new 
profession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ing with your regular job. Who says you can't make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can't turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can't make your 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU. 

So why waste eny more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below and send to 
us in a letter with 10¢ to cover mailing. You're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hours into cash. 

Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just addres; The Authors’ I] ress, Dept. 253, 
Auburn, 


Sim 


New Yo.k 








THE AUTHORS?’ PRESS, Dept. 253, Auburn, N. Y¥° 


. 
‘ 
§ Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
5 for Writers.’ This does not obligate me in any way. 
§ I enclose 10c to cover mailing. 
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Studio Directory 


For the convenience of our readers 
who may desire the addresses of film 
companies we give the principal active 
ones below. The first is the business 
office; (s) indicates a studio; in some 
cases both are at one address. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCERS, INC., 
729 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 
(s) Maurice Tourneur, Culver City, Cal. 
(s) Thos. H. Ince, Culver City, Cal. 
J. Parker Read, Jr., Ince Studios, Cul- 
ver City, Cal. 
(s) Mack Sennett, Edendale, Cal. 
(s) Marshall Neilan, Goldwyn Studios, 
Culver City, Cal. 
(s) Allan Dwan, Hollywood Studios, 6642 
Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
(s) King Vidor Productions, 7200 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 


BLACKTON PRODUCTIONS, INC., Bush 
House, Aldwych, Strand, London, England. 
ROBERT BRUNTON STUDIOS, 5300 Melrose 

Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
CHRISTIE FILM CORP., 6101 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS CORP., of America. 
370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 
FAMOUS-PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Para- 
mount, 485 Fifth Ave.. New York City. 
(s) Pierce Ave. and Sixth St., Long Island 
City, New York. 
(s) Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 
British Paramount (s) Poole St., Islington, 
N. London, England. 
Realart, 469 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
(s)211 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


FIRST NATIONAL EXHIBITORS’ CIRCUIT, 
INC., 6 West 48th St., New York; 

R. A. Walsh Prod., 
5341 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter De Haven, Prod., 
Louis B. Mayer Studios, Los Angeles. 

Anita Stewart Co., 3800 Mission Road, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louis B. Mayer Productions, 3800 Mission 
Road, Los Angeles Cal. 

Norma and Constance Talmadge Studio, 
318 East 48th St., New York. 

Katherine MacDonald Productions, 
+ tame and Girard Sts., Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
David M. Hartford, Prod., 
3274 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hope Hampton, Prod., Peerless Studios, 
Fort Lee, N. J. 
(s) Chas. Ray, 1428 Fleming St., Los Angeles. 
FOX FILM CORP., (s) 10th Ave. and 55th St., 
a York; (s) 1401 Western Ave., Hollywood, 
al. 


GARSON STUDIOS, INC., (s) 1845 Alessandro, 
St., Edendale, Cal. 

GOLDWYN FILM CORP., 469 Fifth Ave., New 
York; (s) Culver City, Cal. 

HAMPTON, JESSE B., STUDIOS, 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. 

HART, WM. S. PRODUCTIONS, (s) 1215 
Bates St., Hollywood. Cal. 

HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS, 6642 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL FILMS, INC., 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. ¥.C. (s) Second Ave. and 127th 
= A 

METRO PICTURES CORP., 1476 Broadway, 
New York; (s) 3 West 61st St., New York, 
and 1025 Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, Pathe Bldg., 35 W. 45th 
St., New York. (s)Geo. B. Seitz, 134th St. 

and Park Ave., New York City. 

ROBERTSON-COLE PRODUCTIONS, 723 
Seventh Ave., New York; Currier Bldg., Los 
Angeles; (s) corner Gower and Melrose Sts., 
Hollywood, Cal. 

ROTHACKER FILM MFG. CO., 1339 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

SELZNICK PICTURES CORP., 729 Seventh 
Ave., New York; (s) 807 East 175th St., New 
York, and West Fort Lee, N. J. 

UNITED ARTISTS CORPORATION, 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Mary Pickford Co., Brunton Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal.; Douglas Fairbanks 
Studios, Hollywood, Cal.; Charles Chaplin 
Studios, 1416 LaBrea Ave.; Hollywood, 


729 


Mamaroncck, N. Y. 

George Arliss Prod., Whitman Bennett 
Studio, 537 Riverdale Ave., Yonkers, 
New York. 

UNIVERSAL FILM MFG. CO.,, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York; (s) Universal City, Cal. 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
469 Fifth Ave., New York; (s) East 15th St. 
and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

1708 Talmadge St., Hollywood, Cal. 


al. 
D. W. Griffich Studios, Orienta Point, 
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a HE exquisite natural acting of Marion 
Davies is the outstanding feature of 
the superb new Cosmopolitan Pro- 
duction “The Bride’s Play.” 


If you like a really beautiful, roman- 
tic, dramatic picture, see ““The Bride’s Play.” 


If you have ever been a bride or ever hope to be 
one, you will be enchanted by this fascinating 
love-drama. 


It contains two wonderful wedding scenes—one 
in medieval times—replete with chivalrous knights 
and radiant maidens. The other a modern cere- 
mony with all the beautiful rites. 


“The Bride’s Play” —a fateful ‘told world” 
wedding day custom without which no lover can 


be sure of his bride is observed at both weddings. 


The effort of a discarded suitor to elope with 
the bride and the startling act that saves her life’s 
happiness form the climax of this great picture. 


“The sweetest story ever told”—as tender, as 
idyllic, as superbly beautiful as Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song. 

The story of ““The Bride’s Play” by Donn Byrne 
(author of “The Woman God Changed”) — 
appeared in Hearst’s Magazine, where it was read 
by over a million people. Scenario by Mildred 
Considine. Directed by George Terwilliger. Scen- 
ery and effects by the famous Cosmopolitan Scenic 
Staff and under the direction of Joseph Urban. 


Every girl — every woman will want to see “The 


Bride’s Play.” 


Ask the manager of your favorite motion picture 
theatre to show this wonderful, exquisite photo- 
drama. 


It is a Paramount Picture. 
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AVE you ever wondered why 

it is-that some girls are blessed 

with a naturally lovely complexion? 

The truth is that you, too, can 
have a beautiful skin. 

For every day your skin is chang- 
ing—old skin dies, and new forms to 
take its place. This is your opportu- 
nity! If you begin, now, to give this 
new skin the special care it needs, vou 
can bring about an astonishing im- 
provement, 

If you can see that your skin i 
gradually becoming coarser, begin at 


once to use the following treatment: 


Special treatments for 
cach type of skin are 
given in the booklet 
**4 Skin You Love to 
Touch,” which is 
wr apped arou nd every 
cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 
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is what you make it 


EACH NIGHT before retiring, 
dip your wash cloth in very warm 
water and hold it to your face. Now 
take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in the water, and rub 
the cake itself over yourskin. Leave 
the slight coating of soap on for a 
few minutes until the skin feels 
drawn and dry. ‘Then dampen the 
skin and rub the soap in gently with 
an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse thoroughly, first in clear tep- 
id water, then in cold. Whenever 
possible, finish by rubbing the face 
with a piece of ice. 


HE first time you use this treat- 
ment it will leave your skin with 
a slightly drawn, tight feeling. Do 
not regard this as a disadvantage—it 
means that your skin is responding, 
as it should, to a more stimulating 
kind of cleansing. After a few nights 
this drawn sensation will disappear, 
and your skin will emerge with a new 
feeling of softness and smoothness. 
Special treatments for all the com- 
moner skin troubles are given in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments 





that 1s wrapped arouna every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s tocay 
at any drig store or toilet goods coun- 
ter—begin tonight the special treat- 
ment your skin needs. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks for gener- 
al toilet use, including any of the 
special Woodbury treatments. The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
New York and Perth, Ontario. 


For 25 cents—a complete set of 

theWoodbury skin preparations 

Send 25 cents for a complete miniature 

set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 

containing 

A trial-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 

Address The Andrew Jergens Co. ,509 

Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 

Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 609 

Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


Copyright, 1921, by The Andrew Fergens Co. 
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Edward Thayer Monroe 


ITA NALDI—don’t ask us if that’s her real name!—is the newest celluloid 
siren. Those devotees of the cinema who have been of the opinion that 
vamps are slightly passe have been induced by Miss Naldi to change their minds. 





Donald Biddle Keyes 


OU can judge a man named James by the number of people who call him 
‘“Jim.”’” Mr. Kirkwood is “Jim’’ not only to everybody he knows but to 
many he has never met. He is just as good at directing as he is at acting. 
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Edward Thayer Monroe 


RUTH ROLAND is the most popular candidate for the throne and sceptre 
of serialdom. With Ruth as the lovely heroine, the continued-next-Tuesday 
film entertainment remains the favorite indoor pastime of small boys of all ages. 





Victor Georg 


SCORES of girls wrote to PHOTOPLAY begging us to put Ralph in the 
art section. Then a mere man said he’d like to see a picture of this Graves 
guy his best girl was so crazy about. And that’s why it’s here! 








Edward Thayer Monroe 


‘THs pensive profile belongs to Lucy Fox. Marshall Neilan has just.enlisted 
her as leading woman in his new production. Lucy came from a convent to 
the films and her most important appearances have hitherto been in serials. 





Alfred Cheney Johnston 


T IS TRUE that some girls become film stars who never were with th i 
e Follies; 
but Kathleen Ardelle decided that it was better to follow the usual formula 
and graduate from Mr. Ziegfeld’s institution before beginning her screen career. 





Edward Thayer Monroe 


FISIE FERGUSON: a new portrait. Her recent performances on the silver- 
sheet have had all the charm and fire which marked her first celluloid appear- 
ances. After making one picture in California, she is at home again in the east. 














This photograph taken after the gown bad been 
worn 2 year and coashed twenty-five times with 
Iwory Flakes. Statement of owner of gown 
on file in the office of The Procter & Gamble Co 


25 washings haven't faded ths organdie dress at all 


This is a real photograph of a delicate 
lavender organdie dress after it had seen 
a year’s service,and had been washed 
twenty-five times. The photograph shows 
that the dress is as crisp and charming as 
ever. 


But the picture does not show the most 
important thing of all—that the color of 
the dress today is as clear and bright as 
when it was bought. There is absolute- 
ly no difference between the washed 
fabric and an unwashed strip that was cut 
off to shorten the skirt. 


The girl who owns this dress (she is 
wearing it for bestagain this summer) says 
she never got such service from a fine 


garment until she started to wash out her 
nicest things herself with Ivory Soap 
Flakes. 


She thinks her success with Ivory Flakes 
is partly due to its unsurpassed purity— 
for Ivory Flakes is simply a new form of 
genuine Ivory Soap and contains nothing 
that can injure cloth or colors; and partly 
to the fact that it makes such rich, in- 
stant-cleansing suds that rubbing is un- 
necessary. 


Ivory Flakes will take just as good care of 
your lovely clothes as it did of this dainty 
frock. Try it at our expense (see offer 
at right) and learn how easily you can 
keep your finest things looking like new. 


Send for 
FREE SAMPLE 


with complete directions for 
the care of delicate garments. 
Address Section 45-f F, De- 
partment of Home Econom- 
ics, The Procter 4 Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Obio. 
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aganza of fancy or imagination. As a matter of fact, nothing is so 
romantic as reality ttself. 
Revealing the romance of reality has been the greatest spiritual 
service of the screen. 

Everything or anything 1s romantic to youth. Every full-blown moon its a 
separate ecstasy, every street a thrill, every encounter a potential adventure, 
every girl a possible Juliet, every lad a possible hero, any task the overture to 
great discovery. 

But the torches of fancy go out, one by one, and at middle-age men have 
left only memories, and occasional dreams . .. and hum-drum. The word 
romance has become the vain synonym of a transient love-affair. 


The purpose of art through the centuries has been to restore this pristine 
glow of life, yet only in a degree have the arts succeeded. They have all fallen 
short of the goal in the degree in which they dealt with fancy, and not with reality. 

The critics of the motion picture declared it a hopelessly plebeian amusement 
because it was, at best, only photography. That is to say, it was bound forever 
to reality. 


And they did not realize that in that very fact lay the miracle! Like the 
blue bird of happiness, romance is not to be sought afar. It is all about us! 
Men, seeking romance 1n the syllables of big words, looking for it behind the 
strange brush-strokes of futurist painting, listening for it in the cacophony of 
modern music, have fatled to remember that 1t dwells in no Arcadia, but, con- 
trariwise, nestles in every valley, walks down every avenue, perches upon every 
hilltop, swings from every branch, beams from every hearth-fire, sings in the 
song of every machine. 

Tomorrow will proclaim what today grudgingly admits: that the greatest art 
is the art which restores to the largest number of people the romance of life. 


VY: UR dictionary will define romance as the opposite of reality; an extrav- 


























That Octopus G 


CTOPUS: A molluscous animal 
having ten long arms furnished 
with sucking cups by means of 
which it attachesitself tenaciously 

to other bodies, two of these arms being 
longer than the rest. It is very dan- 
gerous to men, as when it once entangles 
them within its long, powerful tentacles 
escape is practically impossible. It is 
known also as the devil fish, seizing its 
prey and holding them clasped against all 
opposition. Men have met death often 
in combat with the octopus. 

This is the dictionary definition. 

There isn’t any definition—as yet— 
of the octopus gown. 
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the sartorial creation evidently 
most of the attributes of its 
deep sea name-sake. 

We thought the last word in 
gowns had been said. 

But that was before Clare West— 
special designer for Cecil B. deMille— 
conceived the octopus gown, which is 
worn by Bebe Daniels as the wickedest 
woman in New York, which role she 
plays in “The Affairs of Anatol.” 

The gown is unique in that it lacks 
any feature of decolletage. You could 
make all the costumes for the “Queen 
of Sheba” from it—yet it is hailed as the 
most seductive thing on the screen. 
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It is composed of exquisite pale gray 
georgette, upon which are fastened the 
arms of the devil fish in black chiffon 
velvet. The arms are outlined with 
enormous pearls and the two enormous 
eyes in the black velvet head are also 
of gleaming pearls. The sheath effect 
beneath is of steel gray velvet. 

The head dress is of loose strings of 
pearls woven into the hair and fastened 
in front with a large jet buckle. 

It’s a mighty deadly looking piece of 
wearing apparel. Any man that ever 
gets within reach of those arms is never 
going to escape. 

But will anybody want to? 




















To the left of you and to the right 
of you—even above—you may 
observe the young man whose 
illustration of the amo conjugation 
as almost completely engaged the 
attention of the American sub-debs. 
Rudolph Valentino played Julio 
in “The Four Horsemen’’—and 
immediately the film world knew 
it had the continental hero, the 
polished foreigner, the modern Don 
Juan, in its unsuspecting midst. 
In the circle above: Signor Valen- 
tino as Armand Duval amating— 
we mean emoting—with Madame 
Alla Nazimova as “Camille.” 


Valentino comes from Italy. He 
ran away to America at the age of 
eighteen ond eventually became a 
tango dancer. After various ad- 
ventures he found his way to Holly- 
wood and the film studios. And 
there he remained, playing many 
small parts until Rex Ingram 
selected him for the role of Julio. 
His most recent love-making oc- 
curs, again opposite Alice Terry. 
in Ingram's new production of 
*“Eugénie Grandet,”’ from Balzac's 
story. 











Love 


onfessions 


of a 


Fat Man 


As told i 
Adela Rogers St. John 


By 
ROSCOE 
ARBUCKLE 








Apeda 


“I'm sure I don't see anything funny in that.” said the red-headed 
“I think Roscoe Arbuckle is one of the loveliest men on the 
Just think, now, how restful and simple it would be to be 


girl. 


screen. 
in love with a man like that! a 


OBODY loves a fat man except a temperamental 
woman.” 

Thus spake Roscoe in deep and solemn tones— 

have you ever noticed. how much funnier Roscoe 

is when he’s solemn than he is when he’s funny? —and girded 

himself about with the folds of a purple velvet dressing gown. 

One foot, encased in a large but sightly bath slipper (my, 
how intimate this story is beginning to sound!) actually 
tapped the floor in emphasis and encouragement. 

“Consequently, since women are getting more temperamental 
every day, I predict—I prophesy—that the fat man is about to 
have his day. He will be sought, chased, even mobbed, 
because there will not be enough of him to go round—not 
individually, but as an institution. . 

“Like the shrinking violet have we languished for lo, these 
many years, but we are about to come into our own and maybe 
a little bit of the other fellow’s. I feel that I was born at 
the auspicious moment for a fat man.” 

Having satisfactorily outlined his policy, Fatty leaned 
back in his chair and encompassed me with that isn’t-it-a- 
grand-old-world smile of his. 

We were lunching together in his bedroom. 

I shall never be able to estimate just what percentage of 
effect they had on me—those pongee pajamas. Of course I 
had seen men in pajamas before. If you read the ads in the 
magazines you can’t help but see men in and out of most 
anything. But I’d never interviewed in them before. 

And I love pongee pajamas. 

I suppose it is only fair to my husband to state that the bed- 
room was a set—on stage three, at the Lasky studio. That the 
pajamas and the dressing gown and even the-bath slippers 
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were only his costume for a scene and 
that we were almost aggressively chap- 
eroned by seventeen stage carpenters, 
thirteen electricians, a few stray camera- 
men, and a troop of studio cats. 

And Oscar. The colored gentleman 
that “tends to” Mr. Arbuckle. 

Nevertheless, those pongee pajamas were exceedingly— 
intrigante, if you understand French. 

That is to say, one really can’t talk to a man in his pajamas 
without feeling more or less—well, sympathetic and well- 
acquainted, so I may have taken too lenient a view of his 
view for a confessor. 

“Woman?” asked Roscoe, when I delicately broached the 
subject of my visit. “Woman! Lovely woman—in our 
hours of ease uncertain, coy and hard to please! Somebody 
certainly wrote that. Well, well, I appreciate the compliment 
you pay me. .I am not an expert on the ladies. I have 
watched a lot of these he-vamps talk themselves into a love 
affair—and then talk themselves out. But personally, | am 
not an expert. 

“The only thing a man never regrets saying about a woman 
is nothing.” 

I couldn’t tell him the real reason that I had suddenly 
decided to be a mother confessor to him and gather all his 
ideas about women. It was at once too flattering and too 
unflattering. 

Because—by jove, he may be right when he says the fat 
man is just beginning to come into his own—because Roscoe 
in the role of a matinee idol had dawned upon my startled 
senses only two days before. Up to that time I regarded him 
merely as a comedian. Then I overheard a couple of school 
girls—of the cut-his-picture-out-and-sleep-with-it-under-the- 
pillow age—discussing motion picture males. After admitting 
that Wally Reid was undoubtedly the handsomest man in the 
world and that they were in love with Tommie Meighan— 
one girl said, “But: J just adore Roscoe Arbuckle. Isn’t he 
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sweet? And mother says it’s the wisest thing now to pick 
out a good-natured man. Everything is so expensive.” 

I roared internally. Later I repeated this to a friend of 
mine—a clever, red-headed young female with as much temper- 
ament as a World Series southpaw. 

I hope Mr. Arbuckle will understand and forgive me when 

I say I added something facetious about anybody loving a fat 
man. You’ve probably heard that yourself. 
My red-headed friend gave me a most unfriendly stare. 
I’m sure I don’t see anything funny in that,” she said, in a 
voice that would have opened a can. “‘I think Roscoe Arbuckle 
is one of the loveliest men on the screen. Just think how— 
how restful, and simple, it would be, to be in love with a man 
like that. He’s the kindest man, too, always doing something 
for somebody.” 

So I began to give Roscoe some consideration. I began 
thinking of his screen love affairs—they’re the only ones I’m 
allowed to think of—the charming, obliging, devoted, good- 
natured creature he had made of his funny, fat lovers. And I 
trotted around to ask him what he actually thought about it 
all. 

“Where did you get the notion I knew anything about 
women?” he asked, as Oscar appeared with a large tray of 
varied viands. 

“Well, everybody must have some ideas about everything,’ 
I said. 

“Oh, not necessarily,” said Fatty, examining the contents 
of the tray. ‘“‘Look at Congress.” 

“Haven’t you any ideas about women?” 
him firmly in the eye. 

He grinned. ‘‘Some,” he admitted. ‘‘Oh, yes, several.” 

“Then go on and tell me.” 

“Maybe the women won’t like ’em,” he murmured, stirring 
the gravy around his roast beef sandwich. 

“Are you afraid of women?” I asked lightly. 

“You bet Iam. You just bet Iam. So is everybody else 
that wears pants on the outside in this land of the free and 
home of the brave. Women are the free and we are the brave. 
The 19th amendment is only the hors d’oeuvre to the amend- 
ments they will pass now they have found out they can. I 
expect pretty soon the only 
reason they allow us around 
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I asked, looking 
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Fat Men Make the Best 


Husbands Because— 


_ FAT MAN is_ usually a_ sentimental idiot, 
filled with old-fashioned ideas about home, 
honor and marriages made in heaven.” 


“@TATISTICS show there have been more love 

murders, marriage murders and suicide love 
pacts in the last few years than ever before. It is 
very hard either tc murder or be murdered by a fat 
man. 





“|THE only thing that a man never regrets saying 
about a woman is nothing. 


‘ FAT MAN has no nerves. Domestic scenes, 

thrills, bills and various other manifestations 
of the genus temperamentus feminus rebound from 
him with alacrity. ° 





| 
. HANDSOME husband takes too much looking | 
after. A handsome husband is like having | 
twins." 
AT men are inclined to be faithful. It’s often 

a form of laziness, you know.” 

gi F course I believe in marriage. Life can't be 
all sunshine !" | 

















their own nerves, so they’re going to choose a fellow that they 
think has enough for both of them. 


The 


‘“‘Women are getting more temperamental every day. 


audiences are bigger, that’s all. 


‘‘\ woman today has got to have a good natured-husband. 
Statistics show that there have been more love murders, 
marriage murders and sui- 

cide love pacts in the last 





will be to prevent race 
suicide. Doggone, I sure 
like ’em but I sure fear ’em. 

“Now I want you to 
understand that anything 
I may say in the heat of 
oratory is speculation pure 
and simple. I don’t know 
any more about women 
than an Armenian knows 
about pate de fois gras. 
Women alone are suffi- 
ciently mysterious to me to 
make me feel like Watson 
without the needle—and as 
for wives, they are a sepa- 
rate race of humans. 

“T admit I’m_ wrong 
before I start, so please 
don’t let anybody argue 
with me. 

“As I was saying, I am 
convinced that the fat man 
as a lover is going to be the 
best seller on the market 
for the next few years. He 
is coming into his kingdom 
at last. He may never 
bring as high prices or dis- 
play as fancy goods as these 
he-vamps and cavemen and 
Don Juans, but as a good, 











few years than ever before 
in the history of the world. 
“It is very hard either 
to murder or to be mur- 
dered by a fat man. 
“When you think of the 
things a woman wants to 
do nowadays and the things 
she does not want you to do 
—the percentage is surpris- 
ingly low, seeing there 
aren’t fat men enough to 
go around. Women want 
to smoke cigarettes, bob 
their hair, drink wood alco- 
hol, have men friends, 
spend their own and every- 
body else’s money, cut 
their skirts off just above 
the knees, run their own 
and your business, drive 
automobiles, go to con- 
ventions, elect mayors and 
presidents and be as inde- 
pendent as the Kaiser 
thought he was. The only 
thing she can’t get along 
without is her lip-stick. 
She’s just got to have a 
good-natured husband. You 
can see that for yourself. 
‘‘And one that can be a 








reliable, all the year around 
line of goods, he’s going to 
have it on them all. 
“‘Temperamental women 
haven’t enough padding on 


world if she asked me. 





*T wouldn't marry the most beautiful woman in the 

A beautiful wife is like a 

diamond necklace — nice to have around but a lot 
of bother to take care of.” 


father to her children, 
because she’s going to be 
pretty busy and she may 
not have much time to 
(Continued on page 102) 


An Impression 
of Alice Terry 
By Ralph Barton 
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HEN “The Four Horsemen” rode into its premier in a Broadway theater, 

Alice Terry rode with it—into actual fame. Her performance of Mar- 

guerite was a cameo-like achievement ; a delicate, half-spiritual, half-sensuous 

thing. It was the outstanding dramatic feature of the Ibanez adaptation, 

and Miss Terry, after a long apprenticeship in unimportant roles, took her 
place among our premier leading women. 
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’ ie Douglas Fairbanks has made 
+g le ae. s : 3 T a ten-reel version of Dumas’ 

2 et! e | famous romance. Doug plays 

THE % »~ Y : ; d’Artagnan. The Three 


Musketeers are holding forth 


in the frame to your left. 


THREE ; Q ‘ - You'll have no difficulty in 


recognizing d Artagnan Fair- 





? s 3 banks, Leon Barry as the 
M U S K E - E E R S 2 => P melancholy Athos, George 
é ‘ Siegmann as the huge Por- 
. thos, and Eugene Paulette as 
the clever Aramis. 
































His Majesty, Louis XIII. 
of France. Adolphe 
Menjou plays the part 
with all the necessary 
aplomb and eclat. (This 
picture gives us every ex~ 
cuse for airing our 


French.) 


Armand Emmanuel Sophie 
Septemanie du _ Plessis— 
better known as the Duc 
de Richelieu. Nigel de 
Brulier is the Cardinal's 
screen incarnation, and he 
is stately enough to sat- 
isfy all sticklers for his- 





torical accuracy. 














Doug's mustache is real. He 
grew it to give the semblance 
of reality to his characteriza- 
tion of M. d'Artagnan. No 
porch-climbing for Fairbanks 
in this picture. He is putting 
his best efforts into the elab- 
orate production, which is to 

ave its premier in a Broad- 

way theater. 


To the left: Anne of Austria 
(Mary MacLaren), consort of 
Louis XIIl., whose honor the 
Three Musketeers and 
d’Artagnan unite to defend 
against Richelieu and the 
machinations of *“Milady.” 


At the right: the heroine of 
Fairbanks® **The Three 
Musketeers” is Constance, 
d Artagnan’s fair sweetheart 
—played by Marguerite de la 
Motte. For her, Doug fights 
and wins. And there is, as 
there should be, a Happy 
Ending. 





























The author of the 
famous “Boston 
Blackie” stories is 
now a contributor 
to Photoplay’s 
Fiction Pages 


THROUGH 
the 
LITTLE DOOR 


An amazing story of the invisible 
ower that reached within the 
walls of a prison death-cell. 


By JACK BOYLE 


Illustrated by Lee Conrey 


HE governor signed the last of the letters on his desk, 
laid down his pen, and drew out his watch. 
‘“‘Half an hour to train-time. Good! Is there any- 
thing else, Griggs, before I go?” he inquired of his 
secretary. 

‘Nothing, Governor, except—unless 

The secretary produced a shabby, thumb-soiled envelop, fin- 
gering it reluctantly. 

“Well, well—out with it, man,” urged the governor. 

“Tt’s the Jerry McWilliams case. His wife and. mother— 

“*The McWilliams case?’ I remember now—the man to be 
executed next Friday. I have denied: the application for 
clemency. What brings it up again?” 

“Only this,”’ replied the secretary, fingering the soiled letter. 
“His wife and mother were waiting in the corridor before the 
outer offices were opened this morning. The mother is an old 
woman, very frail and sickly. The wife, sickly, too, was carry- 
ing achild. It was utterly impossible to get rid of them short 
of having them forcibly ejected. They had this letter with 
them, and, finally, to induce them to go, I promised to place it 
personally in your hands before your departure for the West 
and”’—hesitantly—‘‘ to see, Governor, that you read it.” 

The governor took the letter, glancing again at his watch. 

“T haven’t much time, Griggs; but I’ll keep your promise.” 

The governor tore open the envelop and skimmed the lines. 

“Well, Griggs, I have fulfilled your promise,” he said, at 
last. ‘The letter is a pitiful document, but | regret I must let 
the law’s judgment be carried out. The man’s an ex-convict, 
and he killed a policeman. The assertion that the dead police- 
man induced the prisoner to join him in a robbery for the pur- 
pose of trapping him is unbelievable. My decision stands. 
So inform his wife and mother, and now’’—with another glance 
at his watch—‘“‘I must hurry. a 


” 


You ordered a car: ; 

“A taxi is waiting at the west entrance. I wish you a 
pleasant trip, Governor.” 

As the governor hurried down the deserted corridor of the 
Capitol, two figures detached themselves from the shadow of a 
marble pillar and confronted him. They were shabby women, 
with shawl-covered heads and lean, curiously shrunken faces. 
A child clutched its mother’s dress, staring at him curiously. 
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With one step more the governor stood 
beside the chair itself. 


“* Governor, sir’’—the younger woman began. Her voice failed 
her utterly. The elder woman, white-haired and very feeble, 
visibly gathered all her waning courage and laid two trembling 
hands upon the governor’s sleeve. 

“My son—my Jerry, you, they—he—” 
sealed her throat, too. 

The governor turned his eyes from their faces. 

“T read your letter and have left a message for you with my 
secretary,” he said. ‘‘And now I must beg you to excuse me.” 

Determinedly he brushed past the two and hurried on. 

“The message tor us, mother! It may be—good,” whispered 
the younger woman. 

The old woman’s head sank. 

“Then he would have told us himself,” she murmured, her 
voice sinking to a grief-choked whisper. “‘Oh, my boy, my 
Jerry! God have mercy!” 

The governor found a taxicab waiting at the Capitol en- 
trance. 

“The station—and hurry,” he said, as the chauffeur closed 
the door after him with unusual care. 

As the car sped through the night quiet, the governor was 
conscious of a growing sense of well-being and comfort. Warm 
comfort! Why was it so warm within the car, he wondered. 
The air was as stifling as the breath of an oven. As he reached 
out his hand to drop the window, he felt himself wafted gently 
out upon a boundless sea that rose slowly about him, warm 
and deliciously comfortable, and carried him gently on—and 
on—and on. 

The sea on which the governor floated receded, wave by 


An aching lump 
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wave. Dimly he regretted its departing warmth and comfort- 
able buoyancy. A weight that lay heavily on his lungs slowly 
lifted as he filled them greedily with air—air that was damp 
and cold with a chill that was subtly alarming. Under the 
goading spur of a subconscious warning of imminent danger, 
he lifted himself and realized he was lying on a rough pallet. 
Where was he? 

About him and very close—the room in which he lay was 
ridiculously small—were gray stone walls, faintly glistening 
with moisture. The light was dim and came from a tiny wicket 
window set close to the ceiling and protected, he discovered, to 
his utter amazement, by closely set steel bars. Thoroughly 
alarmed now, the governor sprang to his feet. 

‘“‘Where am I? What has happened?” he cried. 

Somebody laughed, and the governor saw in the far corner of 
the cell a man, collarless, pale-faced, and with tousled hair 
bending over a chess-board spread upon a battered table. 

‘Where are you, Jimmy old pal?” echoed the chess-player 
with a cheeriness that seemed strangely forced. ‘‘Why, you’re 
just where ycu were before you went to sleep, Jimmy.” 

‘* ‘Asleep’ ” echoed the governor. “I was in a cab on the 
way to my train.” 

The man in the corner 
looked at him curiously. 

“Tt is tough, Jimmy, to 
come out of the free land 
ot dreams and find your- 
self back here again— 
back here in the same old 
death-cell.”’ 

The man rose and 
threw a kindly arm 
about his cell-mate’s 
shoulders. 

“Cheer up, Jim- 
my,” he said to the 
governor, whose 
































With the photographs 
he treasured propped 
before him, Jerry c- 

illiams wrote letters. At last he 
gathered the sheets and read them 
with solemn concentration. **That 
ends the hardest task of all,” he 

said, as he finished. 


eyes wandered wildly in amazment deeply shot with fear. 
‘Only three more short little days, only three more little sleeps, 
and then we’ll both drop off into that one long sleep. Three days, 
Jimmy! And remember our compact, pal. You and I are going 
through the little door to the chair like men. I wonder which 
of us they’ll take first? I hope it’s you, Jimmy, because,”—a 
tremor shook his forced nonchalance—‘‘it’ll be a hard fifteen 
minutes of waiting and listening for the one who remains, nerving 
himself for his turn, after they’ve taken the other through the 
little door.” 





Il 

she E governor sat on the edge of the cell pallet, easing throb- 

bing temples with the pressure of his palms and struggling 

to evolve any possible hypothesis that would explain the inexpli- 

cable enigma that he, Jared Huested, governor of the state, found 

himself bereft of his identity and in a prison death-house, 
awaiting execution. 

It was utter madness, stark insanity, and yet 

He tapped the stone walls with his knuckles. That unyield- 
ing stone masonry assuredly was no myth of a diseased mind. 
He glanced again, as he had done many times, toward his cell- 
partner, a kindly comrade who called him by a name not 
his own and assured him, with obvious mystification at the 
question, that they had been cell-companions for sixty-six 
days. The governor’s brain reeled under the stress of con- 
templating such a terrifyingly impossible situation. 

As he groped blindly with the mystery, an elucidating possi- 
bility flashed into his mind. Could he by some chance be the 
double of the condemned man he was unwillingly imperson- 
ating? By some inconceivably adroit criminal chicanery had 
he been kidnaped, smuggled into the prison, and substituted 
for the real condemned man? He turned to his cell-comrade. 

“Have I been out of this cell for any reason whatsoever, 
even for a minute, since I first entered it, as you tell me, more 
than two months ago?”’ he asked. 

The chess-player roused himself from his game. 

“You’re asking strange questions to-night, Jammy,” he 
replied. ‘‘ You know there’s no power under the sun, short of 
a governor’s commutation, that can open these cell dcors to 
you or me on any pretext whatsoever — until—Friday!” 

The governor sprang to his feet. 








His comrade’s mention of 
“the governor” had suggested a new thought. Hubbard, the 
warden of the penitentiary, was his own appointee and a person- 
al friend. He would send for him, be recognized, and, of course, 
at once released. 

The front of the cell from floor to ceiling was formed of crossed 
bars of steel with a door of open grill-work hinged in its center. 
The governor sprang at the door and rattled it furiously. 

“Ts there a guard out there?” he cried. 

“What can I do for you, Jimmy?” replied 
a voice from the vague space beyond the 
netting. 

“T wantto see the warden— 
at once.” 

“Allright, Jimmy; I'll ’phone 
to him for you. But I can’t 
promise he’ll come,” returned 
the guard indulgently. 

The man called a number 
on a telephone, asked for the 
warden, and delivered the 
message. 

‘The warden says he’ll be in 
to see you for a minute before he 
goes to dinner,” said the guard, 
returning to his post before the 
cell door. 

During the endless hour that 
followed, the governor paced the 
cell floor. At last, a door creaked 
open and clanged shut. Jingling 
keys sounded above the double 
tread of footsteps. 

“Which one of them wants to 
see me?”’ said a voice. 

“Jimmy Holman, sir,” an- 
swered the guard. ‘‘He’s in 
here.” 

The governor sprang at the 
ae bars of his cell. 

““Warden,” he cried, ‘open 
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these doors! I’m Governor 
Huested.” 
“You're 
warden. 
“The governor!” cried the prisoner. 
“For God’s sake man, don’t stand 
there talking. 
A door in the wire network opened; 
the warden stepped in and stood just 
outside the cell bars, staring into the 





who?” demanded the 


Open these doors.”’ 


governor’s face. The man was a 
stranger. 
“You’re not Warden Hubbard!” 


screamed the governor. 

“Ny name’s not Hubbard; it’s 
Thompson, as you very well know,” 
the warden answered, with evident 
irritation. ‘Also, | am the warden of 
this penitentiary.” 

“Thompson,” echoed the gover- 
nor, eyes bulging, knees sagging. ‘I 
appointed Will Hubbard warden of 
our penitentiary. I am 
Jared Huested.” 

“That’s fine,” answered the war- 
den ironically. ‘If you’re the gov- 
ernor, you ought to write yourself a 
pardon—only, if you do, old man, 
don’t make the mistake of signing it 
‘Huested.’ The governor’s name 
happens to be Theodore Smith. We 
never had a Governor Huested in this 
state.” 

“What place is this?” faltered the 
governor. 

“The Lester Penitentiary, of 
course,”” answered the warden short- 
ly. Then, more kindly: ‘Cut out 
the nonsense, Jimmy. It can’t pos- 
sibly work. Insanity’s your idea, of 
course, but there’s'no chance, Jimmy. 
Good-night.”’ 

The wire wicket door banged be- 
hind the warden. The governor 
screamed out to him to come back. 
There was no reply. A far-off door 
clanged shut, then—silence. 

Tottering to his pallet, Governor 
Jared Huested threw himself upon it, 
his mind a madly whirling mael- 
strom. Either he or all the world was 
suddenly insane. Cold beads of per- 
spiration trickled down his cheeks. 
From behind him, a comforting arm 
gently encircled his shoulders. 

‘Get a grip on yourself, old pal,”’ 
the voice of his cell-mate whispered 
close to his ear. ‘‘We can’t show the white feather on Friday. 
Cheer up! Maybe it’s easy to die, Jimmy. Who knows?” — 

To die! 

For the first time, the possibility that he might actually be 
standing face to face with that final horror penetrated the 
governor's consciousness, and he caught the hand of the com- 
rade who strove to comfort him—the hand of the man who, 
like himself, was to die in the electric chair on Friday. 

“Who are you, friend?” the governor asked. : 

“Why, Jerry McWilliams, Jimmy. What’s wrong with you 
to-night?” 

Jerry McWilliams! 


creed must die 


Governor 


The man whom his conscience had de- 
die as they said he, the governor, must die. 

Jared Huested’s belief in his own sanity tottered and, over- 
powered in body and mind, he dropped, like one dead, upon his 
pallet. 


III 
ORNING had come—a death-cell morning; a morning 
lighted by the cold, steady glare of an incandescent in- 
stead of the living brilliance of sunshine; a morning that 
echoed to the feet of the death-watch instead of the song of 
birds; a morning weighted with the chill of the cell to which it 
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Thoroughly alarmed now, the governor sprang to his 


had come, and as unlike the fresh, urgently rejuvenating 
awakening of the free world to a new-born day as death is un- 
like life. 

The governor’s breakfast was before him, bountiful, well 
cooked and appetizing. At sight of it, he had felt hunger—and 
then, as he raised the first morsel to his lips, he remembered. 
It was his last breakfast but one. He shrank from the food as 
if, in touching it, he was hastening the hour of which he dared 
not think. 

In his sleep, Governor Huested’s mind had yielded to the un- 
combatable reality of his situation. He no longer puzzled over 
how and why he had come to be where he was. That mystery 
had all but ceased to interest him. It was too completely over- 
shadowed by the one all-dominating fact that throbbed dully 
through body and brain at each heart-beat. Forty-eight— 
only forty-eight—racing hours of life were left to him. 

The governor rose and laid a trembling hand upon his cell- 
mate’s shoulder. 

“Friend,” he said, and, as Jerry McWilliams looked into his 
face, smiling, each involuntarily sought the other’s hand and 
grasped it. 

“You killed a policeman. Tell me why, Jerry,” the governor 
said. ‘I want toknow how you come to be here, because | was— 
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feet. “Where amI1? What has happened ?™ he cried. 
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or fancy I was, Jerry—governor of this state, and, as governor, 
I heard and denied your appeal for clemency. Then, I thought 
I was right. Now I know I must have been wrong. I wish to 
know I was wrong, Jerry.” 

Jerry McWilliams’ grave eyes studied the governor’s face 
with a puzzled, gently indulgent compassion. 

“‘T feel no remorse for what I did,” he began. ‘‘Often I wish 
I could.” Jerry McWilliams sprang up, pacing the tiny cell 
back and forth, back and forth. ‘I can’t be sorry he’s dead. 
I try, but I can’t,” he insisted, dropping to the bunk. “If you 
were really the governor sitting here, with the power to save 
me with a stroke of your pen, I’d have to admit that, for it’s 
the truth.” 

Jerry touched his breast, feeling for a packet that lay inside 
his shirt. Slowly he drew it out and stared at two frayed photo- 
graphs. One was the mother. The other was a girl smiling, 
happy, and so young that one instantly wondered that the 
baby in her arms was not a doll. The governor had seen her 
when happiness was dead within her heart, had seen her face in 
the gray, deathlike pallor of despair. 

Jerry refolded the packet. 

“‘My sorrow is for them,” he said. 

Then in jerky, briefly worded, ruthless pictures, Jerry 
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McWilliams bared the heart of a man 
condemned to die by society for its 
own good. His youth, wild, lawless, 
and prodigally reckless of conse- 
quences; the ever-growing, down- 
ward tug of tenement streets and 
their environment; the slow slough- 
ing-off of a deterring conscience until 
right became wrong and wrong be- 
came right—these in quick-moving 
pictures—bits from Life’s world-old 
film—flashed before the governor as 
he visualized Jerry’s confession. 

“T was coasting straight for this 
cell in those days,” he said regret- 
fully, ‘‘and then I met Maisie. I 
loved her and, overnight, her good- 
ness and my love changed me. On 
the day we were married, I was a man 
working honestly who thought his 
past all behind him. Our two shabby 
little rooms were our palace. We 
were happy, contented. Then—” 
The governor saw the condemned 
man’s eyes contract with pain. “‘ And 
then—it was on the night when I first 
knew that my little Maisie was mak- 
ing a baby’s clothes—I heard heavy 
steps on our stairway and a knock at 
our door. As I opened it, a detective 
stepped in. 

“The chief’s after wantin’ to talk 
with ye, Jerry,” he said. 

“T never again saw that haven 
Maisie and I had made of the two 
rooms at the top of five flights of dark 
stairway. As a promising crook- 
world novice, the long arm of. that 
world had protected me. As a work- 
er content with a weekly pay-en- 
velop, that protection vanished, and 
the law was free to resurrect my past 
and impose its punishment. They 
sentenced me to three years here.” 

Jerry McWilliams stopped, his 
hands clenched. 

“And then?” prompted the gov- 
ernor. 

‘*And then I learned what prison 
makes of aman. On the day Lester’s 
gates first closed on me, I could have 
gone back to Maisie and lived hon- 
estly for the rest of my life. In six 

. - months here, I became something re- 

pulsive even to myself; something 

worse than a beast, for of manhood I 

still had left a man’s capacity for 

hatred. On the day I was released and went back to Maisie to 

see my boy for the first time, I was what I had never been be- 
fore—a criminal by conviction, heart, body and soul.” 

Faint, muffled footsteps from beyond the little door brought 
Jerry suddenly to his feet. 

“Listen,” he whispered, bending close to the governor: 
“They’re in the execution-room. They’re testing the chair— 
for us.” 

The electric lights suddenly dimmed to a dull, red glow. 

‘“They’ve turned the juice through the chair. It always dims 
the lights. On Friday morning, they’ll dim twice, once for 
each of us—and then, what? We'll soon know, Jimmy.” 

The governor shivered, and his heart skipped a beat. 

“In three minutes, two baby hands undid the destructive 
work of my three years in this prison,” Jerry continued. 
“From the first moment when I held my baby in my arms and 
he looked into my face, I felt all my hatred dissolve and knew 
that my baby’s father couldn’t ever be a crook. Early next 
morning, I began to hunt work.” 

As Jerry talked, the cold gray walls of the cell dissolved and 
the governor saw his comrade in a prison-suit, tramping the 
streets of the city. Work was plentiful, but not for an ex- 
convict. The truthful answer: ‘“‘I’m from Lester Prison, but, 
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“I've read the letter you left for me.” he began, *“*and—” With the wife's and mother's eves fixed on his and blazing 
with something new-kindled and fiercely hopeful, the governor checked the words on his lips. 


sir, I’m going to live straight,” terminated interview after inter- 
view with a curt dismissal. But perseverance eventually must 
succeed. A packing-house foreman asked no questions. 

“If you can hustle boxes like that,” he said, with a jerk of his 
thumb toward the two-hundred pound cases that covered the 
warehouse floor, ‘‘be here at seven in the morning.” 

Jerry was there. He went to work. Just before noon, as he 
helped to load a dray, he felt a tap on the shoulder. A detective 
was at his elbow. 

“Where you from?’ demanded the officer. 

Jerry told him. 

“Did you tell your boss that before you went to work?” 

“He didn’t ask me,” answered Jerry, 
playing a straight game from now on.” 

The policeman’s lip twisted into a sneer of disbelief. Jerry 
saw him enter the general offices of the firm. Within ten 
minutes, the packing-house foreman called: Jerry aside. 


“and anyway I’m 


“T can’t use vou any longer,” he announced. 

“Why not? Don’t I do my work right?” 

“Orders from the office. Somebody’s tipped you off up 
there. Hard luck; but there’s nothing more for you here. 
Here’s your half-day’s time check.” 

The search for work began again. On the second day he 
found employment washing cars in a garage. Almost before he 
had his coat off he saw the same detective saunter in, stare at 
him for a moment, and then seek out his employer. Immedi- 
ately he was discharged. 

As Jerry turned into the streets, fighting back the bitterness 
of his growing conviction that the world would accept no truce 
with him, a man jostled him, apologized and then seized his 
hands in welcoming recognition. 

“Lord, Jerry, I’m glad to see you back on the ‘main stem’!” 
he cried. ‘‘The last time I saw you, we were both wearing 
zebra hand-me-downs and folding our (Continued on page 86) 




























Some sober views 


on marriage by 


Mr. Natalie Talmadge. 


r HIS is one of those before- 
and-after-taking testimonials. 
uster Keaton and Natalie 

Talmadge went and got married. 

Before he was married Buster 
had a lot of ideas about matri- 
mony. ; 

After he was married he had 
a lot more. 

Judging by expressions, the 
photograph illustrates what Fatty 
Arbuckle says elsewhere in this 
issue: “I believe in marriage— 
life cannot be all sunshine.” 

It is good evidence of . how 
foolish evena comedian is to say 
anything positive about 


thing. 


any- 


FROM AN INTERVIEW. WITH BUSTER KEATON IN THE 
LOS ANGELES EXAMINER, JUNE 14th, 1920. 


it finishes in Reno. 

I am single and proud of it. I hope to retain my 
freedom for years to come. Most of the couples that ask 
for a marriage license ought to apply for a fight permit instead. 
I cannot picture myself as a member of the ‘‘ Yes, my dear” 
club. 

Many a grand love affair is spoiled by marriage. Marriages 
may be made in heaven. It’s easy to say that because nobody 
can call you a liar with impunity. But the divorce courts 
do a lot of business. 

One famous old bird hit it right when he said, ‘‘80 percent 
of the men get married, the other 20 percent remain sane.” 
It’s a great feeling no doubt to be a member of the ball and 
chain gang but I prefer to remain single and let the barber 
massage my head without the aid of a rolling pin. 

If | am one of the screen’s eligible bachelors, I’m going to 
be one for a long time. The sound of wedding bells always 
makes me sad. I bow my head and think of another good 
man gone wrong. Married men don’t really live longer— 
it only seems longer. 

I noticed one thing with the A. E. F. in France. The 
happiest men in my company were the married men, who 
told the whole world they were on vacations. A friend of 
mine who runs a nice undertaking parlor in Hollywood told 
me the other day married men always make the best pall- 
bearers. I believe him. 

And I am going to stay single. 


R ‘it finishes which leads to marriage, begins at home but 





FROM AN INTERVIEW WITH BUSTER KEATON IN THE 
LOS ANGELES EVENING HERALD, JUNE 15th, 1921. 


ARRIAGE is ethereal.’ I cannot understand a bachelor 

M nor his way of thinking. Just imagine his loneliness— 

returning. every night with no one to greet him! 

When I was single and returned home I could never find 

anything to do. Just think of all the things your wife can 
find for you to do. 

I have learned in my short married life that there are two 
sides to every argument—your wife’s and her mother’s. Think 
of all the service you get, the petting and waiting on—think 
of it. And try to get it. 

Why, after you’re married you never have to worry about 
making up your mind. Such things are done for you. 

Nothing can compare with marriage. Nothing has ever 
tried to. 

All men who do not get married are benighted ignoramuses 
They are missing the most wonderful thing in life. The 
bachelor’s conception of married life is all wrong. He cannot 
conceive what it is to have a sweet little wife. 

But a bachelor is like the grass that springs up for a day. 
He won’t last long. Some girl will convince him of the error 
of his ways. That is the thing that gives me hope—they’ll 
not last long. 

Instead of saying “Go west, young man,” 
married, young man.” 

That coffee! Those hot cakes! 


I say ‘‘Get 


Biscuits! You can take 


those exclamation points any way you like. 
I am certainly glad I’m married. 
anything in the world. 


I wouldn’t be single for 
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There is something about her that very few American acte 

resses possess—the spirit of the outdoors. Even under 

the electric lights, or in the artificial studio atmosphere, 

she has a freshness that is the freshness of meadows in 

the spring. Her blonde hair is bright and rather like new 

corn, her face is browned by the sun and her eyes have 
the quiet cool look of outdoor people. 














GOODBYE, BATHING GIRL! 


Prohibition Blue Sundays—Phyllis Haver 





without her bathing suit! Can such things be ? 


MAGINE looking down a long vista of years without even 

a hope of seeing Phyllis Haver in a bathing suit created 

from a yard of insertion, a piece of tulle and an elastic! 
Imagine contemplating life devoid of the occasional 


filipe of Phyllis in black silk 
swimming tights! 

Prohibition—Blue | Sundays— 
Phyllis Haver without her bathing 
suit—if you know what I mean. 

Somehow—while water babies 
have been growing up all about 
us—I have always thought of 
Phyllis Haver as the perpetual 
bathing girl—the queen and sym- 
bol of the delicious water sprites 
of the screen. 

So I felt exactly as though some- 
body told me Babe Ruth was 
going to quit baseball and go in for 
golf, when I heard that Phyllis 
was going in for comedy drama. 

It isn’t so much that Phyllis 
herself has grown up—but bathing 
girls, owing to censors, the in- 
creased use of water for drinking 
purposes, and the high cost of 
bathing material, have gone out of 
fashion. It’s a closed season on 
bathing beauties. 

Just what they’re going to call 
them now we haven’t discovered. 

So while Mary Thurman and 
Marie Prevost and Betty Compson 
forsook the bathing suit, the bath- 
ing suit has sort of forsook Phyllis. 

Everybody—even Mack Sennett 
who invented ’em—looks sort of 
I - meet - so- many - what-is- your- 
name, when you mention B. B. 

So Phyllis of the brilliant smile, 
Phyllis the 20th Century Venus- 
with-her-arms-back-on, Phyllis of 
the free and graceful carriage, is 
going into light comedy-drama. 


By ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


Not but what she will be charming. 
I don’t think her eminently fitted and capable of comedy- 
drama-ing all over the lot. 

But Phyllis—whom her pals affectionately term Phil—was 

















She was one of the few bathing girls not afraid 
to get her bathing suit wet, at least those suits 
of her own private stock. Top of page — five 


poses of Phyllis Haver during her Sennetteer- 
ing days. 





Not, understand, that 


the one bathing girl who wasn’t 
afraid to get her bathing suit wet— 
not the ones she wore in the Mack 
Sennett Comedies, but her own 
private stock. 

I think something of her superb 
nonchalance, her strong young 
Greek goddess freedom of motion, 
her seeming fitness and unconcern 
in a bathing suit, came from the 
fact that Phyllis Haver adores the 
water, is an expert swimmer and in 
perfect physical condition as a 
result every moment of her care- 
free existence. 

Anything more delightful than 
to watch Phyllis at the beach, in 
the water, I don’t know. I have 
seen her ride a board tied to the 
end of a motor launch going sixty 
miles an hour out in the ocean— 
I have seen her tumbled off again 
and again, only to come up as 
graceful and undisturbed as a 
mermaid. I have watched her 
diving the big, rough breakers of 
the Pacific, her laughing face break- 
ing through like a sunbeam through 
the clouds. : 

When she donned a bathing suit 
she was neither sex nor self-con- 
scious. Having worn one for prac- 
tical purposes every possible occa- 
sion since she was two years old, 
she didn’t feel dressed up to exhibit 
herself—and she didn’t look nor 
act it. 

If anybody every justified the use 
of a two-by-four bathing suit as a 

(Continued on page 107) 
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Mrs. Anthon led Jim off to the bathroom and set about fixing his wounds ... . 
Jim was a born rebel but his mother loved him all the more for it. 


HE intermittent droning of a lazy lawn mower lazily 

pushed by Ol’ Uncle Ned sounded up and down the 

street from the old-fashioned house of Dr. Anthon. It 

was early morning of another of those endless village 
days, busy with its thousand trifles under a deceptive over- 
spreading atmosphere of repose. 

From the earliest days of Carthage there had been a Doctor 
Anthon in the old house on Main Street, and it was the hope 
of Dr. Anthon that there always should be. 

Busy betimes in his office, Horace Anthon, M. D., reassured 
Mrs. Guthrie for the hundredth time in the year that she 
would be better, then patiently bowed the chattering pro- 
fessional invalid out and stood at his doorway looking at his 
watch. 

“Mother. Oh, Mother!” 

There was a pause and Dr. Anthon raised himself up and 
down on his toes, glancing down at his watch with a dignified 
impatience. 

“Yes—Father,” Mrs. Anthon answered from upstairs. 

“It’s time the children were starting to school!’ 

Dr. Anthon delivered his statement with pleasantness, but 
firmness. This was his routine performance every morning. 
At eight-thirty he was moved to officially urge the household 
into action, quite regardless of the fact that this hour found 
Mrs. Anthon feverishly busy 

Mrs. Anthon came to the head of the stairs and threw a kiss 
to her pompously stern husband. 

“Mind your own business, Horace.” It was a reprimand 
gently given, with sweetness and just a spice of spirit. 

4 
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OLD 
NEST 


From the story of the same name 


by Rupert Hughes 


A story of mother. 
love, the love that 
lasts and forgives, 
ever and ever. 


By 
GENE SHERIDAN 


Anthon laughed and repocketing his watch 
turned into the room that was his office. 

Kate, a spunky little girl of nine, stood im- 
patiently looking at her mother, standing with 
one hand over her shoulder holding a half- 
buttoned dress. 

‘‘Mamma—you haven’t fixed me yet.” The 
child followed after her mother as Mrs. Anthon 
started down the hall to a closed door. 

Mrs. Anthon gave a glance across the hall into the room 
where Tom and Arthur were abustle with their preparations, 
and smiling opened the door into Jim’s room. The tousle- 
headed lad, just ten, was deep in sleep. Gently Mrs. Anthon 
touched him on the shoulder and he stirred. She shook him 
lightly and he turned over, flinging his arms about in his sleep. 
The mother, reluctant, roused him into wakefulness and play: 
fully spanked him. Jim sat up in bed, yawning cavernously, 
then smiled at his mother. 

‘“‘Breakfast’s over, Jim—it’s school time.” 

“All right, mamma.” Jim started to get up and his mother 
went out of the room. As she went out Jim dropped back on 
the bed and in a moment was fast asleep again. 

A few moments later Mrs. Anthon returned, and with smiling 
patience looked at Jim. She stepped to a washstand and dip- 
ping a cloth in cool water washed Jim’s face, this time bringing 
him up wide awake. With another admonition to hurry, 
Mrs. Anthon went out. Jim waited a second, listening, then 
drew out his copy of Nick Carter’s ‘‘Adventure of the Broken 
Bars.” He propped himself up in bed and plunged into the 
dime novel. 

Mrs. Anthon was just kneeling beside Kate to finish button- 
ing the child’s dress when she was up again at a cry from the 
cradle which sat in her room, between Kate’s trundle bed and 
the sewing machine. 

With Kate at her heels Mrs. Anthon bent over the cradle 
and cooed reassuringly to baby Emily. Rocking the cradle 
with one hand, Mrs. Anthon bent over Kate and finished 
fastening her dress. aaaies 




















HIS is a story for those who love 
and cherish their mothers, but 
‘more particularly it is for the many: 
who love and neglect their mothers. 
It is a story that tells anew the sig- 
nificance of those little things, the 
letters home, the birthday remem- 
brance, the visit back, now and then, 
things that mean so little for children 
to do, that mean so much to mothers 
to have done. In return for the wealth 
of service, tenderness and understanding 
that the mother lavishes, remembrance 
is a little thing. Greatest of our sins 
of omission is to forget the woman who 
gave us life. A thought and a word 
at the right time can bring smiles to 
that dear old wrinkled face and tears 
of joy into the eyes that watched over 
you when you were a baby. 


NOBSERVED by his busy mother, little 

Frank, the six year old, came into the room, 
laden with schoolbooks and gripping at his un- 
buttoned trousers. He came up close to Kate, 
with her suspiciously watching him, then turned 
about and at an unexpected moment tweaked her 
braided hair. 

Kate shrieked and whirled about backing up 
against her mother. 

‘*\Iamma, Frank pulled my hair.’ 

“T did not, mamma!” Frank looked up at his 
mother, a picture of injured innocence. 

“You did, you did, you did!” Kate stamped 
her foot and screamed. 

“T was just standing here waiting for vou to 
fix this, mamma.” Frank looked into his mother’s 
eyes with the gentleness of a cherub. He 
twisted out a hand at his side, the spot where a 
button had parted company with his trousers in 
a most strategic position. 

‘*Now Frank!”” Mother knew he was guilty, 
but she was always doing her utmost to condone 
and pacify. ate sniffled. 

Mrs. Anthon went for a needle and thread. 

‘Have you got the button?” 

Frank proudly held out the button, assuming a great air 
of self-satisfaction and pride at this bit of foresight. While 
the mother was sewing on the button Arthur came limping 
into the room, with one shoe on and the other in his hand, a 
finger stuck through a hole in the toe of the sole. The oldest 
of the boys, Arthur, was a lovable lad to whom nothing in all 
the world was serious. A smile spread over his face as he held 
up the shoe. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before it got so big?” Mrs. 
Anthon looked up from her sewing to regard the shoe ruefully. 

‘You'll have to wear your Sunday best today—and please 
don’t kick every stone that you see, Arthur.” 

Arthur grinned as he went out. He passed Tom in the hall. 
Tom’s face shone with the vigour of much scrubbing and he 
was neatly dressed, save his tie which showed the results of a 
violent struggle. 

“T simply can’t tie it right, mother!” Tom appealed to 
his mother with bitterness and disappointment and the assur- 
ance that an appeal to mother would make everything satis- 
factory. 

Again came a wail from Emily in her cradle and Mrs. Anthon 
drew Tom over where she could resume the rocking with her 
foot while tying his scarf. 

Taking advantage of his mother’s preoccupation, Frank was 
busy with a bit of chalk filched from school, drawing figures 
on the wallpaper in the hall. Kate came upon him thus 
engaged. 
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Weary Mrs. Anthon! She had fought, bled, and lied for her chil- 


he butcher was old—he could wait. Kate was young. 


“Papa’ll skin you for that.” 

Frank jumped, then reaching out swiftly yanked Kate’s 
hair again. A kid scrap ensued. At the sound of a step on 
the stairs the children fled to their mother’s room. 

Dr. Anthon appeared at the head of the stairs. Kate 
loudly called his attention to Frank’s mural efforts and pointed 
to the young miscreant in her mother’s room. Anthon 
grimly started into the room. 

Frank was clutching close to his mother. She pushed him 
behind her. Anthon motioned to his wife to hand Frank over 
for the spanking that was his. For answer she drew the boy 
closer to her. 

“The child has talent, dear.” She spoke gently. ‘Don’t 
discourage him.” Mrs. Anthon looked up at her husband 
with a pleading smile. She was working the old witchery on 
him. She drew Frank from behind her. 

“Mind mother now—go wash your ears good.” 

Anthon watched her, his face a mixture of professional 
solemnity and amusement. His eyes caught the cradle. 

“We are not rocking children any more.” He stretched 
out his hand to stop the swaying cradle. 

“We may not be, but J am—go mind your own business, 
Horace!” Mrs. Anthon quietly removed the father’s hand 
and went on rocking Emily. 

Anthon withdrew a step discreetly and looked at his watch. 

“T haven’t seen Jim—isn’t he up yet?” 

This startled Mrs. Anthon. Jim was her chief care. 

Anthon started briskly toward Jim’s room. Mrs. Anthon 
looked at him with a tinge of alarm in her face. 











“It's the miser's hoard, Jim. 


Take it and sell it—do 


“Wait,” she cried out. ‘You mind the baby and I will 
go.” Swiftly but tenderly she picked up the infant Emily 
and thrust her into her father’s hands, hurrying out down the 
hall to Jim’s room. 

Anthon, checkmated, grinned to himself and turned his 
attention upon his youngest, chucking her up and down in 
the most unprofessional manner possible. 

Absorbed in his thrilling dime novel, Jim stiffened, to hear his 
mother approaching. He pushed the book hastily under his 
pillow and slipping under the covers, pretended to be fast 
asleep. With artful simulation he yielded to the awakening call 
and grew really animated when told that his father was angry. 
But Jim read Nick Carter while he brushed his hair. 

The other children were off to school and Jim was hurrying 
to the dining room for a snatch of breakfast when he en- 
countered the misfortune of dropping his novel as his father 
stood in the hall. Anthon snatched up the paper-covered 
book and with one glance at it shot a question at Jim. Jim 
flushed and struggled to answer. 

Flaming with anger Dr. Anthon seized his cane from the rack 
beside him. Mrs. Anthon rushed into the hall. She raised 
a restraining hand, then led Jim out to the door and sent him 
off on his way to school. She answered her husband’s per- 
plexed look with a wifely smile. 

‘Be patient with Jim, Horace,” she said softly. 
more care than the others.” 

Anthon shook his head dubiously. 

“Tom wants to be a lawyer, Arthur thinks of business, 
and I am counting on Jim to take my place, to be the next 
Dr. Anthon.”” Anthon spoke his heart in this. 

“Jim will come out all right—you’ll see.” Mrs. Anthon 
was always hopeful and reassured where the children were 
concerned. 

Dr. Anthon went off in his dilapidated buggy to make his 
round of calls. 

And it was fortunate perhaps for Jim that his father had 
gone. The last off to school, Jim was the first home. 

Old Ned was raking the lawn again when he saw Jim come 
scuffling along the walk, hesitating longer as each step brought 


“THe 


needs 
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anything with it that you can—I do so want to help you.” 


him nearer the house. Jim was a disheveled wreck, battered 
and bleeding, clothes torn and hair in disorder. 

“For land’s sake whut’s happen’d to yu, Mistah Jim?” 
Old Ned stood rolling his eyes and scratching his grizzled head. 

“Aw, shut up,” Jim flung at him and crept into the house. 
Jim ran up stairs to his alarmed mother. 

‘‘A couple of guys got fresh an’ I licked ’em,” Jim explained 
with pride and tears. 

All solicitude for Jim’s hurts, Mrs. Anthon drew him to her 
and mothered him. 

““An’ the teacher licked me!” 

An indignant cry came from the mother. 

‘An’ I kicked him in the shins an’ he expelled me from the 
school forever—an’ I am glad of it.” 

Mrs. Anthon was shocked and saddened. She led Jim off 
to the bathroom and set about fixing his wounds. Jim was 
a born rebel, but his mother knew that he did not choose his 
own soul and she loved him all the more for the storms ahead 
that he must encounter. 

The prattle of childish voices in the street told the mother 
that school was out. Glancing from the window she saw little 
Kate at the gate, simpering in childish flirtation with a little 
boy of the neighborhood. There was a tug at the mother’s 
heart-strings. Love, the robber, would some day take Kate 
from her. 

Frank, little mischief, came taunting by, calling deridingly 
at Kate—*‘ Lovers—lovers—lovers.”’ 

Kate went storming at him and the little boy on the gate 
slipped away home, abashed and blushing. 

Frank ran into the house. 
newly-acquired pocket knife. 
which was still in working order. Frank cast about for some- 
thing to cut. Nothing seemed quite so attractive as the pol- 
ished top of the dining room table. He was busily engaged 
in cutting his name there when Kate discovered him. She 
ran from the room. Dr. Anthon was coming up the step. 

“Frank cut the table, Frank cut the table,’”’ she screamed 
at her father. 

Anthon looked at the table, marred and scratched, then 


He was proudly fingering a 
It had three blades, one of 
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grabbed at Frank. Frank had learned early in life that a 
yelp in time saved many a spank. 

Anthon was applying his capable hands in the manner 
calculated to do Frank the most good in the least time when 
Mrs. Anthon, leaving Jim to his wounds in the bathroom, 
came running_to the rescue. 

Anthon looked up as she entered. 

‘Why are vou hurting my child?” 

The mother-fury was tempered only by her love for Anthon 
himself. Anthon pointed to the marred table top. 

“IT do not care,” the mother exclaimed. ‘You sha’n’t 
touch the boy.”’ She snatched Frank to her. 

Thus went the round of days in the Anthon family. The 
father struggling for discipline, the mother fighting for kind- 
ness. And yet there was a gentle harmony between them, 
and Anthon loved his wife the more for her protecting defense 
of her children, right or wrong. 

The day that Tom, the sober, studious one, came home with 
his scholarship prize and certificate of merit, was a proud one 
for the Anthon parents. And vet that very night the boy 
fell ill. -The father hurried the lad to bed and made most 
careful diagnosis. 

‘*Appendicitis,”” he said grimly. 

The mother gasped. 

‘It means an operation—that’s the only sure way,”’ Anthon 
said, unhappily. 

‘““No, no,” the mother cried out. “My mother saved 
Brother Jack’s life with hot compresses, and I can do it.” 

Anthon smiled sadly and shook his head. 

‘But I can, I can,” the mother insisted. 

And through days and nights Mrs. Anthon sat beside Tom’s 
bed applying the steaming compresses to his side while 
the boy lay writhing in pain. Her hands were raw and 
blistered with the heat of the water, hour after hour, endless 
hot compresses. But in the end mother love won and the 
crisis Was passed. 

Arthur was sent away to 
military school, with much 
misgivings and many cau- 
tions from his mother. 
With the five others safe in 
bed, tucked in by her tired 
loving hands, her heart 
went out to the boy away. 

And then came the eve- 
ning when he was due home 
again on his Easter vaca- 
tion. Sleepy and worn, Mrs. 
Anthon sat up in the night 
waiting for him. She 
drowsed in her chair and 
the light burned low. In the 
distance the train whistled 
for Carthage and Mfrs. 
Anthon awoke with a 
start. Her heart beat fast 
with anticipation. She 
went to her window where 
she so often watched the 
night trains come over the 
drawbridge into the town. 
In the distance she could 
faintly hear the roaring of 
the train and the whistle 
sounded closer. She 
strained her eyes to see as 
the train should approach. 

The engine whistle sent 
four short blasts screaming 
into the darkness. 

The mother’s heart 
leaped with a stab of pain. 

The draw was open. 

There was the cry of tor- 
tured steel as the airbrakes 
were set against the on-rush 


of the train. The engine 
shot forward unimpeded. 
The mother, frozen with 


helpless terror, stood with 
clenched hands. The train 
shot into the open draw. 


Tom's voice was like a boy's. 
general. 





“I’ve been appointed attorney- 
I hurried home to be the first to tell you.” 
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Mrs. Anthon wore mourning for Arthur in her heart for al! 
of her life, but the time came when she gave up wearing black 
crepe because her grown-up daughter Kate begged 
her’to. 

And with the growing up of Kate came new problems and 
trials for mother. It was somewhere near Kate’s twentv-first 
birthday when an invitation came from a girl chum to attend a 
party that promised to thrill quiet old Carthage. Harry 
Andrews, a New York youth of money, and a distant cousin 
of the hostess, was to be the guest of honor. 

Mrs. Anthon looked beamingly into the eves of her daughter 
when Kate handed over the invitation. 
on Kate’s brow. 

“Why—aren’t you happy? Don’t you want to go?” 

“T’ve got nothing to wear—fit for New York swells to sec.” 
IXate was pouting and pleading all at once. 

At this unhappy moment Dr. Anthon emerged from his 
office and came upon them with a sheaf of bills and checks 
in his hand and a worried look overspreading his face. 

‘Ask your father,” said Mrs. Anthon. 

Dr. Anthon looked at the invitation casually. He 
other things on his mind. 

“All right, you can go,” he said shortly. 

“But I can not go! I have no clothes.” 
a tragic gesture. 

‘Look at these—there’s no money left for party dresses.” 
Anthon shook his ead with a sad finality, and stepped over 
to his wife. Kate stamped out slamming the door. 

Anthon swung about and glared at the slammed door. 

“Don’t be angry with her. She is so young.” Mrs. Antho 
put a hand on her husband’s: arm. Always she was talking 
for her children. She took up the plea for a new dress for 
Kate. 

Anthon slapped the bundle of bills, then pushed his hand 
through his hair in despair.- He had gone past the limit. 
He turned over the bills, one by one with checks attached. 
The last, the butcher’s bill, 
was without a check. 
Anthon handed the Lills 
and checks to his wife. He 
reached into his pocket and 
took out a small roll of bills. 

“Mrs. Guthrie has just 
paid me sixty dollars for a 
year’s treatment. That 
takes care of the butcher for 
a month.” He handed over 
the money. 

And while the family 
was picking along, with 
Anthon bending under his 
burdens, Jim, his hope for 
the next Dr. Anthon, was 
becoming the town easy- 
mark at pool hall gambling. 
With money filched and 
borrowed from his mother 
the wayward one tried to 
be a sport. 

Kate was sobbing in her 
room, her heart heavy with 
disappointment. She de- 
termined to make another 
appeal to her mother. She 
found her sitting in her 
room, the bills and the 
checks and the butcher's 
money on the worn old sew- 
ing machine before her. 
The grief-stricken girl threw 
herself at her mother’s 
knees. 

Weary Mrs. Anthon! She 
had fought, bled and lied 
for her children. She sat 
mothering the crying girl 
and looking at the money 
on the sewing machine. 
She was thinking. 

The butcher was old—he 
could wait. Kate was young 
—and (Cont'd on page 111) 


There was a frown 


had 


IXate spoke with 








Come On 


ack, Vivian 


A plea addressed to the 
missing Miss Martin, 
who is also missed. 


ok 


ey 


Photography by 
“You're a good actress, Vivian — you White Studios. 


used to make us cry, on the screen, 


EAR Vivian: 

We miss you. Why don’t you come back? 
Just as we’re getting really attached to you, off 
you go in a new play, leavi ing the screen, as it were, 
flat. It doesn’t seem right—especi ially since we have seen 
your new play, Vivian. Now, “Just Married” is a nice 
little comedy, and all, with its ship’s staterooms, and its 
heroine—you, Vivian—and its hero—Lynne Overman— 
on the ship, and not married or anything, to each other or 
anybody else. And we knew there would be complica- 
tions, and all that; and we also knew that you and Lynne 
would decide to carry out the title of the play before the 
final curtain, so as not to send the audience home disap- 
pointed. But it seems to us it’s such a slight little play for 
anybody with such big dramatic ambitions. And you 
know you’re a good actress, Vivian—you used to make us 
ery, on the screen. And when we see these first-run pho- 
tographs of you we get down on our figurative knees and 

beg you to come back. 

Yours truly, 

PHOTOPLAY 











Cheer Up, 


Pauline! 


A word of sympathy to little 
Miss Starke, the champion 
weeper of the celluloid. 


Photography by 
White Studios. 


“You've got as nice a smile as anybody we 
know and we'd like to see you use it. 


OOR Pauline: 

Is it never going to end: this heartless persecution of 
you? You never have a chance, that’s all. No one, not 
even the scenario writer, has ever done right by you. Just 

when you’re attempting a forlorn little grin, along comes the di- 
rector and tells you to stop it. You're hired to weep, and weep, 
apparently, you must. Listen, Pauline: why don’t you strike? 
You’ve got as nice a smile as anybody we know, and we'd like to 
see you use it once ina while. Of course, we admit you weep very 
well; still, they might permit you a few happy moments in the 
fifth reel. It isn’t as if you haven’t already proved yourself Niobe’s 
foremost modern rival. You have flooded every California studio 
with your tears—and a few in Manhattan. They say your weeping 
in “Salvation Nell” is as artistic as any you have ever done. We 
do not doubt it. But—cheer up, kid! Why don’t you wear that 
beaded dress—there, in the slimmer photograph—in one of your 
pictures? It beats the Queen of Sheba’s by several hundred beads. 

Yours sincerely, 

= ~, PHOTOPLAY. 
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Drawn by “Norman cAnthony 


Screening the Classics. 


(As some of our producers would do it.) 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 









How the photo. 
play found the 
artistic goal of 
all the centuries 
—_§ The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari,” 
was really an 
American tri- 
umph! 


T is a matter of 
record that no pic- 
ture, noteven" The 
Birth of a Nation,” 

ever created quite as 
much comment, argu- 
ment and speculation 
in one month’s time as 





The ROMANCE of the 
THIRD DIMENSION 


By 
WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 








DITOR’s Note: Mr. 

Wright is recognized 
both ir Europe and 
America as one of the 
foremost authorities on 
painting and aesthet- 
ics. He has been in- 
timately associated 
with the modern art 
evolution in Europe, 
and is almost equally 
well known as essayist, 
novelist, critic and 
editor. 


melodrama nor because 
it was modernistic, but 
because it was the first 
sight of land in a mo- 
tion picture new world 
—the eastern shore of 
the continent which 
has been the quest of 








did ‘‘The Cabinet of 


Dr. Caligari.” It was 
lavishly praised in 
most quarters, ‘“‘pa- 


triotically” banned in 


some, and ,; hugely 
talked about every- 
where. 


And why? 

Because, answer the 
thoughtless, “it had such 
crazy scenery.” 

But why did it have 
“such crazy scenery?” To 
be eccentric—unusual—bi- 
zarre? That sort of quest, 
merely, would have landed 
it in the cutting room’s 
waste-barrel. 

The wiser heads tell you, 
with a concluding and all- 
summarizing nod, that here 
was the first film exploit of 
the futurists, the impres- 
sionists, or the post-impres- 
sionists. And they let it go 
at that, considering that 
that is the beginning and 
likewise the end of the 
answer; and that, probably, 
the modernists will get 
along pretty well in the 
cinema theater if this, their 
premier experiment, may be 
taken as a criterion. 

But as matter of fact, 
“Caligari” stirred the film 
world to its depths neither 
because it was odd nor be- 
cause it was German; nei- 
ther because it was adroit 


tonal planes. 


THE ESCAPE 


The laws of linear and of planar intersection are successfully applied here to 
give vastness and depth as well as tottering peril. 
chimney, the leg and elbow of the man and the carried figure becoming 
a compositional mass in rigid accord with the focal lines and the contrasting 
The fluctuability of related lines in a two-eyed stereo- 


scopic vision are here stated as a monocular impression. 

















DR. CALIGARI 


In this picture all the lines and linear directions converge toward 
Dr. Caligari; and in addition to this exaggerated perspective a 
number of optical tricks have been introduced to retard the flow 
of vision, thus extending the illusion of depth. The oppositional 


vertical lines halt the vision and even turn it back at certain points. 
The position of the cane, as well as that of the elbow, becomes an 
integral part of the linear design. 





The body leans: with the 


every Columbus of the 
brush—farthest east of 
that Arcadia of vision, 
the Land of the Third 
Dimension. 

In many of the sets 
of ‘The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari’’ one received 
the distinct impression 
that the action moved in 
depth; that the picture, un- 
like other motion pictures, 
was not merely a flat per- 
formance on a two-dimen- 
sional screen. 

Now the importance of 
this achievement may be 
realized in the answer to 
the question: what, during 
its centuries of evolution, 
has been the chief problem 
of the art of painting? The 
achievement of the third 
dimension. From the hec- 
tic days of the Cinquecento, 
when old Leonardo, paus- 
ing from his bellicose labors 
of gun-making for the 
bloody Cesare Borgia, 
wrote his famous ‘‘Trattato 
della Pittura,’’ down to the 
most recent manifesto of the 
latest Neo-Ultimo-Futurist 
of Greenwich Village, you 
will find that painters large 
and small, conservative and 
revolutionary, famous and 
obscure, have ever been 
sedulously hounding the 
trail of that same Third 
Dimension. Mere perspec- 
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tive has never been enough. Some- 
thing more realistic was demanded. 

During the _ horse-hair-settee 
period of American culture, when 
all parlors possessed a marble-top 
center-table, a what-not, a brace 
of crayon portraits, a cluster of wax 
flowers under glass, and a carpet- 
covered re cking-chair mounted up- 
on wooden tracks, there was always 
to be found a stereoscope for the 
amusement of callers who had ex- 
hausted the .ascinations of the 
family album. This instrument of 
diversion consisted of a species of 
huge goggles (similar to those now 
worn by Ford drivers) with a 
handle underneath, and a project- 
ing bracket on which was placed 
a double photograph. By adjust- 
ing this photograph and peering 
through the goggles, one could see 
the Capitol at Washington, Niagara 
Falls, the Yosemite Valley, or the 
stalactites of Mammoth Cave, all 
set off in bold relief and apparently 
possessing three dimensions, 

Now, it is exactly this effect 








lens, become one picture, and 
appear to have depth. The stereo- 
scope, in other words, is merely a 
mechanical reproduction of 
normal binocular vision. 

To a man with but one eye the 
world is flat. ~And practically all 
painting up to modern times has 
been the vision of the one-eved 
man. The modernists, who a few 
years ago were ridiculed as ‘‘com- 
munards,” lunatics, sensationalists 
or mere fakers, recently discovered 
how to produce the effect of a 
third dimension; and by doing so 
they solved the profoundest. prob- 
lem of painting, and one which has 
baffled the greatest artists and 
investigators for centuries. 

Consequently, in order to solve 
this problem, the modern painters 
first studied and experimented 
with the laws of optics, the muta- 
bility of related masses, the 
fluctuability of lines, the function- 
ing elements of tones and colors, 
the laws of composition and organ- 
ization, the principles of psychol- 


our 








which painters have always en- 
deavored to obtain. With but a 
flat surface to work on, they have 
realized that depth, or rather the 
illusion of depth, was needed to 
give their pictures solidity and 
form and _ verisimilitude. They 
also realized that this third dimen- 
sion would have to be achieved by 
optical and other scientific prin- 
ciples applied to the technique of 
painting; for, in reality, paintings 
are and can be but two- 
dimensional. 

Now, when we look at an object 
in nature we do so with two eyes, 
and we necessarily get two distinct 


tion. 


impressions of that object, as anyone can prove by closing 
first one eye and then the other. These two impressions 
differ slightly from each other because our two eyes look at 
the object from slightly different angles; and it is the focussing, 
or super-imposing, of these two dimensions, which creates the 
sense of depth—three dimensions—in ordinary vision. The 
double photograph used with a stereoscope consists merely 
of these two impressions (each “snapped” at a little different 
angle) which, when looked at through a certain kind of split 


THE FLIGHT 


Chaotic movement and fatigue are suggested 
by a multiplicity of intersecting curves (in 
dark tones) contrasted with the straight lines 
of the bridge railings (in light tones). The 
body of the man—his arms and legs—as well 
as the body of the supported figure, are 
curved in the same manner as the lamp- 
posts and the cactus-like plants, giving unity 
the picture's composi- 
Distorted and exaggerated perspective 
has also been added to the receding lines and 
the counter-balanced tones, for the purpose 
of intensifying the illusion of depth. 


to the movement of 


ogy and physiology, the emotional! 
reactions to external stimuli, and 
numerous other aspects of the 
subject. Then they sought to ap- 
ply these researches to painting, 
and to express them with a paint- 
er’s technique—in short, to state 
the scientific principles which they 
had mastered in terms of pictorial 
art. The first experiments were 
something beyond all human 
understanding, but at last a few 
of the greater artists succeeded in 
producing pictures which gave the 
impression and the illusion of 
depth. 

The motion picture producer has, 
from the first, felt the need of this third dimension on the 
screen, and has made a few unsuccessful attempts to produce 
it. But he has completely failed for the simple reason that 
he has never gone to the men who really knew something 
about the subject from the pictorial and scientific standpoint. 

Germany made “ Caligari,” but, like the submarine and the 
first principles of the modern dye industry, ‘‘Caligari” was in 
Germany, but not of it. The Germans merely took the dis- 
coveries which other peoples neglected, and faced them with 
the motion camera. 

Do you know that today America leads the 
world in modern painting? With the exception 











of the few great experimental artists of the past 
generation—Renoir, Cézanne, Matisse and 
Picasso— this country possesses, among its 
younger men, the truly profound and creative 
painters of the new art movements, the painters 
who have gone furthest in mastering the prin- 
ciples of three-dimensional form. 

Certain arrangements of lines and masses and 
tones produce certain moods; and a mere “‘set.” 
in itself, can be made to evoke the exact emotional 
effect of an action or situation. There are pic- 
torial laws governing these linear and _ tonal 
arrangements, just as there are laws governing 
the projection of atmos- (Continued on page 105) 


THE VILLAGE STREET 


The arrangement of lines and directions are based 
on an envisagement of the binocular curvatures, the 
focal point being the three figures. Thus the vision 
is repressed by the curved lines alternately leaning 
inward, and is carried back by the implication of 
lines leaning toward and away from the eye. The 
stereoscopic principle, intricately applied, gives to 
this shallow scene the sensation of extended three- 
dimensional space. 



































A scene like this—the “Sleeping Beauty” fairy-tale brought to life by the artistry of Joseph Urban and director 


Robert Vignola—is just a flash on the screen, and yet it took hours to rehearse and cost thousands of dollars. 


Note 


the spotlight thrown on Miss Davies and her leading man from the balcony. 


PRETTY SOFT TO BE A STAR, EH? 


Marion Davies tells a few of the little things 
included in the daily routine of a picture queen. 


By 
HELEN BRODERICK 


ADE in—the picture is flashed on the screen and the 

audience settles back, hoping for something light and 

cheerful or something profound and soul-stirring, accord- 

ing to tastes and moods. The fate of the picture is in 
their hands. To them it is unequivocably good or “rotten.” 
They are the sole and final referees. 

The long weeks of work, the cost of the picture, the search 
for a good story, the picking of the cast, the building of the 
sets, the hunt for locations, mean nothing to them. And in 
their oblivion to all these factors in picture making they are 
prone to think that because an actress trips across the screen 
in a dress of the latest mode and makes love to a prepossessing 
hero her existence is one sweet song, that her salary is 
too large and that, altogether, life is too gentle with her, too 
“soft.” And so they laugh lightly at the ‘‘movies” and picture 
the life of the players as one orgy of unbridled gayety. 

“It is to laugh!’ says Marion Davies, when she reads some 
of the letters written to her in which the youthful writer sighs 


‘ 


for the life of the ‘‘movie star” and begs to know how she, too, 
can get into that enchanted life wherein with a magic wand 
all worries vanish and life looms forth one golden dream. 

“‘T should like to write a form letter,’’ declared Miss Davies, 
“which would disperse for all time the popular conception 
of the tranquillity and ease of the life of my profession. Like 
Martin Luther, I could formulate seventeen theses and nail 
them to the doors of all persons who scoff at the ‘soft snap’ of 
making pictures. Tentatively here are my seventeen: 

“1. The life is one of unremitting work, calling for every 
resource of mind and body. 

“2. When you are drinking champagne at a noisy little 
party in the picture you are imbibing the refreshing, inspiring 
drafts of celery tonic. You are full of celery tonic, for you 
had to rehearse the scene several times and then there are at 
least a couple of ‘takes’ with the camera grinding. 

“3. After you have done what you think the best emotional 
scene of your life and venture excitedly into the projection 
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room the next day to congratulate yourself, 
all quietly, you don’t like it at all. ‘Ter- 
rible!’ is your only honest verdict and the 
scene must be taken again and you wonder 
if you can recapture the feelings of the day 
before. 

“4. You read your reviews and if anyone 
thinks that ‘the morning after’ is a joyous 
awakening he is wrong. What you liked 
the reviewer doesn’t, and what he likes you 
can’t see. And none of them agree and you 
don’t know which is right. 

“5. You go on a quiet vacation toa quiet 
suburban spot where, incognito, you plan a 
much needed rest. The town marshal, the 
fire brigade and the mayor acclaim your 
advent into their community. 

“6. By the time you have paid your 
respects to your unexpected reception com- 
mittee and told them how ‘interesting’ is 
the life of the screen, how ‘appreciative’ 
you are of their ‘interest’ you are tele- 
phoned from New York that the negative 
is scratched and ‘retakes’ are in order. 

“7. You are forever kissing a new leading 
man when you would rather fondle the 
neighbors’ babies or expend your affection 
on an ever-patient family. 

“8. You plan a theater party for an even- 
ing. The guests are all invited. Five 
o’clock comes and there are four scenes yet 
to do, the overhead expense is $2,000 that day 
with 500 supers in ancient costume. If you 
bolt you would feel a piker and so you call 
off the theater party and blink at the lights 
while you do as the megaphone says all 
evening. 

“9. You can’t read the new novels you 
ordered when you finally get home because 
your eyes are worn out ‘with the Klieg 
lights. (Continued on page 99) 
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BETWEEN SCENES, MARION DAVIES 


At the left: 


consider for 


breeches, and 





a smart and 
simple riding habit. designed 
by Marion Davies. 
be done in linen or wool. 
There are, Miss Davies ex- 
plains, only three things to 


wishes to make one like it. 
These are the 


The neat bone buttons are 
the only trimming, 
there are no intricacies what- 
ever. The whole suit re- 
quires three and a quarter 
yards of material. 
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tter 


Cut 2 


of 
of each prece 








DESIGNS HER OWN CLOTHES. 


At the right: a dress of Miss 

avies’ own design. It was 
made for the star in plaid 
gingham and white; but it 
may be made in any other 
combination of colors you 
choose. It has the charm of 
originality, this frock; where 
else ave you seen exactly 
this development of the popu- 
lar tuxedo effect? And do 
not overlook the pockets. 
This dress takes three and a 
quarter yards of the plaid, 
and one and a half yards of 

the white. 


The two patterns below are made on the same reduction scale — 
li, for size 36. 
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as is the first of a series of articles by famous 
beauties of the screen—not beauty articles, in any 
sense of the word; simply advice on how to keep fit, 
from women who have worked out systems in the least 
The motion picture star who cannot 


amount of time. 


F there is any one thing in 
the whole world that I hate 
more than coffins, rain and 
birthdays, it is keeping in 

condition. I don’t want to 
keep in condition. I’d love to 
be able to get fat or thin just 
as the mood struck me, eat 
Welsh rarebit at 4 G. M. with- 
out seeing a spectre of a com- 
plexion all gone to the Bronx 
the next morning and never, 
never, never take any exercise 
as long as I lived other than 
that involved in climbing in 
and out of an automobile. 

I despise exercise. I want to 
eat what I want when I want 
to eat it, I love to wash my 
face in good soap and water, 
and I prefer sleeping in the 
daytime when possible. 

However, I can’t, and earn 
an honest living as a motion 
picture star, so with loathing 
in every fibre of my being, I do 
the things I have to do to keep 
fit for my work, because I am 
not naturally a very strong 
woman and I know that I 
could not keep working with- 
out being in condition. 

Also, though I may bea very 
fine actress, if I lost whatever 
looks with which the Almighty 
has seen fit to bless me, I 
wouldn’t have a job very long. 

My beauty creed therefore 
is something like this: 

I believe in massage more 
than anything else in the 
world. I believe in a variation 
of hot and cold showers every 
night and every morning. I 
believe in strict, thoroughly- 
tested diet. I believe in lots 
of good cold cream. I believe 
in walking, lots of walking, 
whether you like it or not. | 
believe in going to bed early 
when you’re working no matter 


how many parties you are asked to. 
the anti-cigarette law and the Blue Sunday, if you’re working 


hard and aren’t exactly fit. 


Now I live up to that just about as far as anybody in the 
Really I do. 


world lives up to a creed. 
I have to. 


I keep a maid always who is an expert masseuse. 
sew on a button or two if it’s strictly necessary, and I can mix 








How | Keep 


in Condition 


By 
RUBYE DE REMER 


will soon be ‘** out.’’ 




















Campbell studios 


Rubye de Remer—whom Paul Helleau, 
the famous French artist, called ‘the 
most beautiful blonde in America.” 


I believe in prohibition, 















work ninety per cent of the time and look her best, 
Therefore, beneath the beauty 
and ability of screen celebrities must lie a firm founda- 
tion of perfect health. Next month, Katherine Mac- 
Donald will give her recipe for keeping fit. 


my own face powder, but I 
cannot give myself a massage. 
Therefore I have a maid who 
understands that art to perfec- 
tion. And I have a massage— 
a body massage because I most 
emphatically do not believe in 
massage for the face — every 
day of my life. 

Honestly, you have no idea 
what it will do for you. Why, 
it keeps me hard and in con- 
dition, and it puts weight on 
me where I need it and takes it 
off where I don’t, if you under- 
stand what | mean. Followed 
by a good salt rub—and, by 
the way, my maid uses aro- 
matic vinegar to massage me 
with—lI feel great. 

Unless | am on a train or in 
the middle of the desert on 
location, I always have a 
shower bath. Bathing is a 
great idea—you'd never dream 
how much more it means than 
just keeping clean, which 1 
suppose is the real reason lots 
of people do it—and a shower 
bath is the only correct thing. 
I have an outfit that I had 
made for me in Paris, that I 
always carry so that even when 
I’m away from my own home, 
if there’s running hot and cold 
water, | can manipulate my 
showers. 

I have a regular system— 
like seven come eleven—that 
I’ve worked out all by myself. 
First I take a warm shower, 
letting it gradually get warmer 
and warmer until it is so hot 
that I couldn’t possibly have 
walked right into it. This re- 
laxes the whole body, coaxes 
out the nervous strain which 
makes for flabbiness and age, 
and rests you from the day’s 
work. Then instantaneously, I 
turn on the icy cold water. Ido 


this two or three times and then vary it by using a warm shower 
and an icy stream from a hose attachment at the same time. 


My diet is a great care to me, especially when I’m working, 


because I keep it strictly. 


life is always like that. 
I can 






I have to. 
to eat are never on my diet slips. 


The things I really like 
I wonder why—I suppose 


Anyway, for breakfast I drink a cup of hot chocolate (with- 
out whipped cream or sugar and what, (Continued on page 101) 
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THE PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 
MEDAL OF 
HONOR 


To be awarded to 

the best production 

of 1920, and annu- 

ally thereafter to 

the best picture of 
the year. 


Your Last Chance to Vote For the 


Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor 


HE awarding of America’s most distinguished artistic 
insignia rests with you. The Photoplay is America’s 
greatest art. Greatest, because its patrons are not a 
few collectors and connoisseurs, but the public: YOU. 

The public is more appreciative than the potentates who 
once upon a time guided the destinies of artists: Leonardo da 
Vinci was dependent upon petty nobles for a_ livelihood. 
Moliere’s genius feasted upon the trivialities of a court. But 
our artists do not belong to anyone save themselves. Their 
works are given directly to the public they serve. The public 
has heaped the wealth of the world—and all the world’s fame— 
upon them. And now—that public is conferring an award 
more lasting, more impressive than any. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of screen devotees have heard PHotTopLay’s clarion—and 
answered. The Medal of Honor Contest has found a ready 
response in every American who ever saw a photoplay. 

The ballots are coming in until the Magazine offices resemble 
an Arctic landscape. Apparently every man and woman and 
child who has ever attended a motion picture performance has 
a keen interest in the ultimate owner of the Medal of Honor. 
They want the producer of the Best Photoplay of 1920 to know 
that his finest achievement is appreciated; they want him to 
realize that it is well worth his while to keep right on making 
photoplays of actual artistic excellence. 

You are convinced that American motion pictures lead the 
world, by every standard? If you are certain that the future 


Suggested List of Best Pictures for 


Behind the Door 


of the American film depends upon the realization of this fact 
by American producers and public, then vote! 

The only condition of the Medal of Honor Contest is that 
the picture which you consider the best was released between 
January 1st and December 31st, 1920, and that it was of Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

The Photoplay Magazine Medal of Honor has been perman- 
ently established as an award of merit to the producer whose 
foresight, whose artistic intelligence made his venture, his 
money and his reputation in the industry in the selection of 
the story plus director plus cast. Consider the excellence 
of all these: theme, scenario, direction, sets, and acting. 
Only the motion picture public, most representatively assem- 
bled in the two and a half million readers of PHoToPLAY 
MAGAZINE, is qualified to make the selection of the best 
picture. No critic, no professional observer, is competent to 
judge. In case of a tie, decision shall be made by three dis- 
interested people. Fill out this coupon and mail it, naming 
the motion picture which you consider the finest photoplay 
released during the year 1920. 

These coupons have appeared in four successive issues, of 
which this is the fourth and last. All votes must be received 
in PHotop.tay’s New York office not later than October Ist. 
You do not necessarily have to choose one of the list of pic- 
tures below, but if your choice is outside this list, be sure it 
is a 1920 picture. 


1920 





Branding Iron 
Copperhead 
Cumberland Romance 
Dancin’ Fool 

Devil's Pass Key 

Dinty 

Dollars and the Woman 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Earthbound 

Eyes of Youth 

Garage 

Gay Old Dog 

Great Redeemer 

Heart of the Hillis 
Huckleberry Finn 
Humoresque 

Idol Dancer 

In Search of a Sinner 
Something to Think About 


Name 


Address ____ 


| Photoplay Medal of Honor Ballot 


Editor Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 


In my opinion the picture named below is the best motion 
picture production released in 1920. 


NAME OF PICTURE 


Man Who Lost Himself 
Mollycoddle 

On With the Dance 
Overland Red 

Over the Hill 

Pollyanna 

Prince Chap 
Remodelling a Husband 
Right of Way 

River’s End 

Romance 

Scoffer 

Scratch My Back 

Suds 

Thirteenth Commandment 
Thirty-nine East 

Toll Gate 

Treasure Island 
Trumpet Island 








Jes’ Call Me Jim 
ubilo 
ove Flower | - — — 

Luck of the Irish 

Madame X. 











= - SE — 


Use this coupon or other blank paper filled out in similar form. 


Virgin of Stamboul 

Way Down East 

Why Change Your Wife? 
Wonder Man 

World and His Wife 
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CLOSE-UPS 


Gaitorial Oxpression and Timely Comment 


HERE is merit in the Australian method of 

dividing motion pictures into two classes, plays 

for adults and plays for children. They are 

announced with a distinguishing mark—‘A”’ 
for grown-ups only, and with ‘‘U” for both adults and 
children. No small part of motion picture censorship 
movements in the United States take their impetus from 
the zeal of persons who want all pictures denatured to 
approved standards for juveniles. And, without at all 
holding a brief for the makers of unclean pictures, one 
may sometimes wonder how much of downright 
parental laziness is represented in efforts at film censor- 
ship. If all films are to be made safe for children, then 
why not all books, all foods, all motor cars. 


“F ITTLE Lord Fauntleroy” is at present being 

screened, and several :nterested fans have written 
to inquire what the picture is going to be called? We 
have not heard as yet, but we throw out the following 
suggestions gratis: ‘‘Love Will Find a Way,” ‘The 
Bachelor’s Awakening,” ‘The Lie That Failed,” 
“Who Is Your Wife’s Husband?” 


LAW suit recently exposed the fact that a certain 

advance salary check for $27,000, which had-been 
made out to a young artist’s model, duly photographed, 
and disseminated broadcast by a Munchausen press- 
agent, was, after all, but “‘a scrap of paper,” designed 
solely to inflame the public mind. If there were more 
revelations of this kind concerning the fortunes which 
are supposed to be paid by hard-headed producers to 
inexperienced girls with little more in the way of 
equipment than a pretty face and a desire to act, 
fewer misguided young women would set out on futile 
expeditions to find the pot of gold at the foot of the 
cinema rainbow. There is, of course, in the silent 
drama, as in many other lines of endeavor, adequate 
remuneration for those who have genuine talent and 
who are willing to begin at the bottom and studiously 
work their way up. But the motion picture lot is 
not a diamond field where any inexperienced prospector 
can stake a claim and pick up Koh-i-noors at 
random. 


CCESSORY NOTE:—Ever since the idea gained 

credence in the studios that crime was ineradi- 
cably associated with waxed moustaches, and that no 
villain was genuinely double-dyed unless the tuft of 
hair on his upper lip was moulded into sharp projecting 
points, there has been a serious shortage of Ed. Pinaud’s 
tubes of Pommade Hongroise: and the price has jumped 
from fifteen cents to fifty. 


ws WOMAN in love with her husband,” says Mary 
Thurman, “is a woman who combs her hair 
‘every morning before breakfast.” 
HE downward trend of prices to “ peace levels”’ has 
reached the motion picture theater. A cut of 
one-third in admission rates for their chain of theaters 
in Chicago is announced by Jones, Linick & Schaefer, 
one of the larger and markedly successful amusement 
concerns of the middle west. This is more than likely 


to prove a wholesome move and something of the 








precedent for that region. One of the important 
elements of the success of the motion picture has been 
the very large amusement value obtainable at small 
cost to the consumer. In point of entertainment value 
at low cost the motion picture has no competitor and 
the wise exhibitor will maintain the ratio. There is a 
significance in recalling that in periods of unemploy- 
ment and stringency in the earlier days of the motion 
picture it alone of the so-called luxury businesses escaped 
with practically no diminution of prosperity. The 
motion picture has continued to flourish in the times 
when the public was buying solely on a value basis. 


PRODUCER has been making a bid for public 

attention by publishing daily the mounting costs 
of the picture on which he is engaged, with the totaling 
nearing the million dollar mark as a grand climax. 
Even stockholders are entitled to a thrill. 


ROADWAY, for decades the midway of the nation, 
famed in song and story as the Great White Way, 
is well on its way to become just a street again. Latest 
to pass into the fading memories of the Great Wet Age 
are two of Broadway’s most famous institutions, 
Ziegfeld’s Midnight Frolic, familiarly known as ‘‘The 
Roof,” and Churchill’s Restaurant. Simultaneously 
they closed. Simultaneously the managements, in 
statements to the press, declared that prohibition had 
nothing to do with their closing, blaming the falling 
of business rather to the fact that picketing policemen 
prevented anyone entering with anything ‘‘on the 
hip.” Thus it would appear that the amusement 
purveyed required the alchemy of the still to give it 
power. 


HE show that can not hold a sober audience can 
not compete with the motion picture. 


ATHING girl extras will have to submit their 

costumes to the official yardstick of the Morality 
Police at Coney Island this season. Modesty goes by 
measure hereafter. It would appear that New York 
no longer will trust even the naked eye in matters of 
nakedness. 


ORSE PAYTON, father of the ‘“‘ten-twenty- 
thirty,” has filed a petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptcy. In other better days he carried amusement to 
the millions in the lesser communities. His success 
became a byword and his name an institution. None 
could wear diamonds so numerous and so large as 
Corse Payton. None could make so grand a curtain 
speech “thanking you one and all for your courteous 
attention and hoping for your patronage next season, 
etc.” Then came the motion picture. Corse Payton 
made his last stand in Brooklyn. Might there not yet 
be a comeback for him on the very screens that took 
away his empire? 


GAIN there is gossip of an impending merger of 

some lesser film distributors. Mergers in the 
history of film finance have frequently proven a pleasant 
method of disposing of the remains without applying 
to a bankruptcy court for a burial permit. 




































PEAKING of the imported films: what do the 

gentlemen who found “Passion” subtle propas 
ganda against the French, and ‘‘ Deception”’ spiteful 
propaganda against the English, find that ‘Gypsy 
Blood” is propaganda against? It must worry them 
terribly. 


HE Rev. Thomas Dixon thundered mightily and 

effectively before the General Assembly of North 
Carolina one day last Spring, speaking determinedly 
against the proposed Varser-McCoin-slathews Lill, 
an intended censorship enactment. Some of the 
things he said are fit to stand as permanent indict- 
ments of those who would throttle the free moral 
agency of intelligent people. Among his remarks were 
these: ‘I don’t believe God Almighty ever made a 
man big enough or wise enough to say what human 
thought shall be!” —and again—‘‘Censorship in .Ger- 
many and Austria, vigorously enacted through dec- 
ades, kept their monarchs on the throne and their 
ancient systems in vogue until it took a world-war and 
the slaughter of millions to let in the light.” 


LLAN DWAN and Jim Kirkwood were talking. 

“TI found the lowest depth of ignorance the other 
day,” said Dwan, ‘‘when a little extra girl on one 
of my Hollywood sets asked me if Manhattan Island 
was near New York.” 

“I can trump that one,”’ returned Kirkwood. ‘I 
know a picture cowboy, who claims he bought drinks 
for Babe Ruth when she was in the chorus.” 


APIDLY directors are learning that it is not safe 

to be contemptuous of the public intelligence, and 
more and more they are being wooed to the Spencerian 
pronouncement that genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Once anachronisms and parachronisms 
abounded in our films. The average photo-drama’s 
disregard of the simplest verities was enough to make 
old papa Zola—the inventor of naturalism—go. spin- 
ning round in his grave like a tortured turbine. Mod- 
ern French sculpture adorned Neronian sets; gladiators 
were encased in medieval armor; fiacres drove along 
the canals of Venice; there were American telephones 
in the bistrops of Paris; Christian martyrs were thrown 
to the lions 200 B. C.; Castilians and Aztecs conversed 
without an interpreter. . But because of the public’s 
fast maturing critical acumen, such evidences of care- 
lessness are rare indeed today. The excellence of 
certain recent German films was due largely to their 
minute adherence to the accuracy of details. The 
German mind possesses an instinctive capacity for 
meticulousness. 


FALSE vanity among some of the screen’s young 

ladies has kept them from playing parts in which 
they had to clothe themselves in unbecoming garb; 
or, if they played the part, this same vanity has led 
them to dress far beyond the means and tastes of the 
character portrayed. It has been this vanity which 
has ruined so many Carmens. Carmen wasan unkempt, 
ignorant factory girl, and yet we have seen her p-e- 
sented in luxurious gowns of the richest fabric, with 
sheer silk stockings, expensive mantillas and lace 
fans worthy of a Pompadour. One of the reasons 
why Pola Negri’s Carmen in ‘‘Gypsy Blood” was so 
convincing was because she had the courage to dress 
the part as it should be dressed. And Mary Pickford, 
too, has always had the courage to appear as a raga- 
muffin whenever the exigencies of characterization 
demanded it. Here are the two truly great cinema 
artists—one European, one American—who do not 
balk at truth, however unlovely, and who are willing to 
let their reputations stand or fall upon their own capa- 
bilities. There is a moral here for all who care to read it. 








IMILARITY in names sometimes begets injustice. 

Not long ago a prudish lady, beset with Freudian 
inhibitions, wrote to a newspaper protesting against 
the publicity being given Mary MacLaren, and accus- 
ing the journal of deliberately omitting from a sketch 
of Miss MacLaren’s life ‘“‘the disgraceful confessions 
she once wrote, in which she boasted shamelessly of 
her many lovers.’’ The letter was turned over to 
the literary editor for elucidation; and he at once 
recognized the error. The indignant lady had the 
confessions of Mary MaclLane in mind; and she was 
politely informed that Miss MacLaren was above 
reproach and had never been an authoress—amatory 
or otherwise. 


HE signing of the Censorship Bill has forever 

dashed our long-cherished hope that, before we 
mounted the gallows and bade adieu to earthly tribu- 
lations, we might behold a film in which the characters, 
when retiring for the night, would attire themselves 
like mortals in every-day life—the men in_ plain 
pyjamas, the women in simple robes-de-nuit. We have 
always wondered why, in the shadow drama, the men 
never removed their socks or union suits at night, and 
why the women always went to bed with their stock- 
ing and slippers on and heavily clothed in under gar- 
ments, petticoats and elaborate peignoirs. No wonder 
they have to sleep sitting almost bolt upright against 
a small mountain of bulky pillows! 


VERHEARD in a Long Island studio: “No, my 

husband never goes to church. He doesn’t seem 
religious at all, but at that I wouldn’t call him an 
amethyst.” 


HE salacious divorce scandals which have recently 

been uplifting and ennobling us through the columns 
of our great moral dailies, furnish further proof that 
domestic infelicity does not exist exclusively in the 
boudoirs of actors and actresses. The accusation that 
the stage and screen are habituated to infidelity and 
divorce is a time-worn libel. Because of the semi- 
public nature of an actor’s life, his domestic scandals 
are always dragged forth and aired in public; whereas 
the divorces of other persons—save in rare instance— 
are passed over casually and with little notoriety. 
The result of the exaggerated publicity which always 
attends an actor’s marital foibles has created the errone- 
ous impression that the stage has not yet been made 
safe for domesticity. It is one of the penalties of fame. 


AS a nation we have long refused to take laughter 


seriously. We find it hard to realize that buffoon- 
ery may indeed be the medium of great art or the 
vehicle of profound truth. Too often do we regard 
our humorists solely as sagnarelles and scaramouches, 
when in reality they are artists deserving of serious 
consideration. That is why our literature is almost 
devoid of satire; for satire is truth disguised as jest. 
But the day has come when we are beginning to recog- 
nize the potentialities of comedy. Did not Belasco 
see the dramatic possibilities which lay beneath the 
burlesque caricatures of David Warfield? Are we not 
at last giving Mark Twain his due as a great literary 
genius? And is there anyone who does not now recog- 
nize the splendid actor and subtle pantomimist beneath 
the antics and grotesqueries of Charlie Chaplin? 


WELL-KNOWN actor was rehearsing the leading 

role in a picture made from one of Rupert Hughes’ 
novels. One day a friend asked Mr. Hughes if the 
actor had read the book and was thoroughly familiar 
with the psychology of the character. ‘‘Too d—— —d 
familiar!’”” Mr. Hughes answered gloomily. ‘You 
should see the liberties he takes with it.” 
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WEST 1s EAST 


HEN I Heard 


Marguerite Clark was In Town, 


I Went Right Up to See her. 

Her Big Sister, Cora, 
Came to the Door. 
“‘Marguerite? Why, Certainly— 
Go Right In. There she is—”’ 
I Looked Around 
The Room, but 
I Couldn’t See Marguerite. 
She Didn’t Seem to be About. 
There were 
Three Little Girls 
Drinking Tea in a Corner. 
The Smallest One 
Came Up to me, and 
Said, ‘‘ How do you do?” and 
Wanted to Shake Hands. I 
Said Hello to her, and asked 
If she Knew 
Where Miss Clark was. 
“Ves,”’ said the Smallest Girl. 
“She’s Right Here!” 
Yes—you Guessed it— 
It was Marguerite. 
You Know 
I Hadn’t Seen her 
For Four Years, and 
She’d Been Married in the 
Meantime; but 
She Doesn’t Look Married— 
She’s Younger and Prettier than Ever. 
She Sat Down 
In a Big Divan that was 
Piled with Cushions, and for a Minute 
I Thought I’d Lost her Again. 
Then she Sat up very Straight and 
Looked at her Diamond Wrist-watch 
(And she has Diamond Bracelets 
And Rings and Things—I Guess 
Her Husband Wishes there was 
More of Marguerite so 
He Could Keep On Buying her Presents) 
And she Said 
“Harry is in Brooklyn,” 
So Sadly—not because 
He was in Brooklyn, but because 
He was Away at All. 
“He has been in Brooklyn 
For Two Hours Now. 
If you can Wait, I’d Like you 
To Meet him.” 
Harry 
Is Marguerite’s Husband. 
His Real Name 
Is H. Palmerson Williams, but 
He’s Not Nearly as Bad 
As all that. 
They’ve been Married a Long Time, 
As Marriages Go, but 
It’s one of those Romances 
That Won’t Wear Off. 
“You should See 
Our Great Big House 
In Louisiana,” said 
Marguerite. “It’s much too Big 
For Just the Two of Us; but 
Don’t we Have Fun! 
There are 
Horses and Dogs and Chickens— 
It’s in the Country, you know— 
We Only Go into New Orleans 














It's one of those romances 
that wont wear off. 


Once in a While 

The People there 

Used to be Thrilled 

To have a Screen Star 

In their Midst. Whenever I came 

Into the Shops they’d Point and Say: 
‘Oh look—there’s 

Marguerite Clark!’ But Now, 

They’re Used to it, and Just Smile 

And Nod, ‘How are you, Mrs. Williams?’ 











Jeanie MacPherson writes 
scenarios and is an aviatrix. 


Ooh—there’s Harry!” 

She Introduced him 

As her Beau and he 

Seemed to Like It. 

Mr. Williams is Young and 

Good-Looking. He Seems 

To be Always Smiling—perhaps 

He Can’t Get Over Congratulating himself 
That he’s Marguerite Clark’s Husband. 
Everybody is a Little Bit Put Out 








A Few Impressions 
By DELIGHT EVANS 


With Mr. Williams because 

It Seems he doesn’t Want his Wife 

To Make Pictures any More. 

But Marguerite Said: 

“Harry doesn’t Mind if I do 

One or Two Pictures a Year, but 

He won't Hear 

Of Me Going Back on the Stage. 

I May Go Abroad 

To Doa Nice Story I have. 

Did Everyone like ‘Scrambled Wives’? 
I Hope they did.” 

Just before I Left, Mr. Williams 
Drew me Aside 

And Showed me a Picture. 

It was 

A Sweet Little Picture of 

A Tiny Girl 

Of Two, with Big Brown Eyes ard Curls. 
““That’s my Maggie—when she 

Was a Baby,” said Marguerite’s Husband. 
I Guess he Likes her Pretty Well. 

I’m Glad she’s Happy—aren’t You? 


Asked Jeanie MacPherson— 
Just as Soon as she Returned 
From Abroad 
All those Questions about 
The European Invasion and did she think 
America’s Supremacy in the Film Industry 
Was Threatened; and how 
Were Conditions, and 
Things like that? 
I Thought 
It was the Thing to Do. 
It wasn’t. 
We Ended 
By Talking About 
The Clothes she’d Bought 
In Paris. 
Scenario Writers 
Are Only Human—and 
Miss MacPherson 
Is a Very Good Scenario Writer. 
She Writes 
All Cecil deMille’s Stories, and 
It Keeps her Too Busy 
To Worry about 
Her Income Tax, which 
Is Probably Something to Worry About, 
“TI don’t Know Why,” she said, 
“Just because one Happens to 
Write for a Living, 
One isn’t Expected to enjoy 
A Real Vacation. This is My First one 
In Years, and 
I Didn’t Do Any Work at all.” 
She’s an Aviatrix, and wears 
Her Wings in Diamonds. 
She Brought back Frills from Paris, and 
A Little Gun from Germany, and 
Ideas. She was the Guest 
Of General Allen in Germany and 
Met Ernst Lubitsch in Berlin. 
The Director 
Saw deMille’s ‘Forbidden Fruit’’ and 
Almost Tore his Hair 
Wishing he Could Get 
The Electrical Effects 
Like the Cinderella Scenes. 
Jeanie MacPherson’s Idea. 
She Has Lots of them. 





That was 


She got herself elected game- 
warden for life. A _ statue 
now on exhibition in the 
Louvre shows her in the 
act of enforcing the closed 
season on deer. 


NE of the earliest things that the Olympian neighbors 
noticed about Artemis—or Diana, as the Romans got 
into the habit of calling her when she grew up—was 
her distaste for dolls. Even as a very little girl. she 

preferred to play with a bow and arrows. This preference she 
maintained as she developed into womanhood. 

The half-sister of Aphrodite on her father Zeus’s side was 
as different from that lady as it was possible to be. The dif- 
ference is best illustrated by the remark she made to one of 
her playmates when she was eleven years old. Seeing this 
other girl holding hands with little Apollo in the back garden 
of the Zeus palace, she exclaimed with fine scorn: ‘‘Oh, don’t 
be a silly!” 

When she had grown into long dresses, she started out on a 
campaign for the suppression of sentimental foolishness that 
would have ended in the depopulation of the world if it had 
been sufficiently pressed. Fortunately, however, Artemis had 
too many other irons in the fire to devote all her attention to 
the promotion of her pet scheme to establish the Universal 
Society for the Prevention of Love-Making. 

In Arcadia, for instance, she got herself elected game- 
warden for life. A statue now on exhibition in the Louvre, 
Paris, France, shows her in the act of enforcing the closed season 
on deer. She has one protecting hand on the antlers of the 
frightened animal, as it flees from the hunters, while her face, 
unmistakably registering menace, is turned toward its pur- 
suers. Her other hand is drawing an arrow from the quiver 
slung over her shoulder. 

In Ephesus, Asia Minor, Artemis was an entirely different 
person from the rustic protector of wild things that she was in 
Arcadia. Here, in a great temple numbered among the Seven 
Wonders of the World, she held court in high state, surrounded 
by highly sophisticated, and even sensuous surroundings. In 
Ephesus, too, she appears to have dabbled in the arts of a 
medium. Several successful seances, in which worshippers 
were made to believe that they saw and heard the dead, were 
credited to her in the local newspapers. 

It was in Ephesus that, if all reports are true, she occasion- 
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OF ALL 
TIMES 


As seen when a 
modern spotlight 
is turned upon 
ancient legends. 
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ally relaxed from her stern opposition to family life. In fact, 
there is evidence to show that she not only winked at but 
actually encouraged the mating instinct. For this relief from 
the rigors of her administration in Arcadia the Ephesians showed 
their gratitude by making her Queen of Life and adopting as 
their municipal motto the phrase: ‘Great is Diana of Ephesus!” 
of which St. Paul so feelingly tells us in his memoirs. 

In Tauris, now known as the Crimean Peninsula, Artemis 
acquired extremely bad habits by associating with a local 
Scythian goddess. This goddess insisted upon being worshipped 
with human sacrifices. Artemis readily adopted the new 
fashion and took it back with her on her next trip to Athens 
and Sparta. Both Spartans and Athenians were deeply 
shocked by the innovation but accepted it for the time being. 
The scandal continued in Sparta until the time of Lycurgus 
who substituted the whip for the knife. But it was agreed that 
the cure was hardly less painful than the disease. 

In Tauris, too, Artemis started the first Know-Nothing 
movement on record. A foreigner herself, she adopted 
toward foreigners the heartless motto so movingly employed 
by the Queen in “Alice in Wonderland”: ‘Off with his head!” 

Many an innocent pirate thus laid down his life upon her 
Tauric altars. 

In this phase of her many-sided activities Artemis furnished 
to Euripides, the popular playwright and librettist, the plot 
for one of the most famous dramas in the world. Offended be- 
cause Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief and admiralissimo 
of the Greeks in the Trojan war, had killed a deer out of season 
on her estate in Aulis, Beotia, the lady game warden would 
be content with no less a reparation than the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, the royal huntsman’s beautiful daughter. 

With a furtive tear coursing down his weather-beaten old 
cheek, Agamemnon finally assented to the cruel demand and 
sent to Sparta for Iphigenia, on the pretext that Achilles, the 
greatest hero of the Greek hosts, wanted her hand in marriage. 
Iphigenia arrived blushing and expectant, only to be bound 
hand and foot and placed upon the altar. At the last moment, 
when Agamemnon’s hand was poised (Continued on page 108) 








Donald Biddle Keyes 


F YOU THINK that it was easy for a girl with May McAvoy’s eyes to succeed, 
just ask May! Hard work is her only recipe for screen stardom. Miss McAvoy 
has gone to California where she will soon create Barrie’s “Little Minister.” 





JUST A LITTLE HOME IN CALIFORNIA! 


ES—that’s all ! 
Just a little house set in an expanse 
of smooth velvet, with one of the finest 


views in California fore and aft (see Chamber 
of Commerce booklets) with stables and 
kennels, private driveway, and rose garden. 
In fact, the new home of Pauline Frederick 
in Beverly Hills is much more comfortable 
than any royal palace, and it has a lot of eon- 
veniences that the Italian Royal Plumber, da 
Vinci, never dreamed of. By the way, you’ve 
probably heard that Miss Frederick has 
admitted a sort of tentative engagement to 
re-marry Willard Mack, the actor-playwright. 


$s QUN-PARLOR!” What a prosaic appellation 
for a sun-filled room done in white wicker and 
cretonne. The white bear on the floor is — 
harmless. The sumptuous cages wont respectively 
to three canaries and an English-speaking parrot. 


FRENCH influence, the 

home magazines would 
say, is apparent in Miss Fred- 
erick’s bedroom. What is ap- 
parent to us is the feminine 
influence. Shades of Marie 
Antoinette—observe that bed! 


"THE living room and a 
glimpse of the library. 
Any interior decorator can fix 
you up a perfectly elegant 
room—but do you notice that 
these rooms look as if they 
had really been lived in? 











OU need _—s only 
glance into this 
dining room to under- 
stand why it has been 
the scene of many suc- 
cessful dinners. ‘‘Polly”’ 
is celebrated as a host- 
ess, and celebrities of 
the stage and screen 
without number have 
sat and smoked and 
made epigrams, around 
this little table. 


AULINE FREDERICK’S 
best friend and con- 
stant companion has 
ulways been—her mother. 
Mrs. Lotta Frederick is 
the chatelaine of her busy 
stellar daughter's Cah- 
fornia castle 


OMEONE once said 
that you could tell 
from the entrance hall 
what the rest of a house 
was like. If that is true, 
then you know — the 
moment you step into the 
main hall of Miss Freder- 
ick’s home—that the other 
rooms are as restful and as 
charming as this. 
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CON RAD NAGEL seems to be the favorite leading man ONTE BLUE has become so popular, they say, that 
of the brothers deMille. First he served in William’s he has had a song named after him. Ever since we 
pictures; then Cecil’s company claimed him. Married! first saw Monte, we knew that was bound to happen! 


Evans 


HEODORE ROBERTS can express more emotion you know that he is the brother of Owen and Matt; 


chewing a cigar than many actors can chewing the that he was married not so Jong ago to Renee Adoree. 
props. He is back on the lot after a serious illness. Then there’s nothing we can tell you about Tom Moore. 














Witzel 


FIRST OF THE IMMORTALS 


EORGE LOANE TUCKER, the maker of ‘‘ The Miracle 
Man,” is dead; and in his death we catch a clear glimpse 
of a great truth which heretofore we have but vaguely 
sensed. 

Motion pictures did not exist before we of today existed, 
and with our own eyes we have seen their inception and birth, 
their growth and flowering. As a result, we have failed to 
grasp their significance as a great and enduring force. The art 
of the silent drama has seemed to us to belong in the category 
of things immediate and familiar, and to be bounded by the 
limitations of our own brief hour of consciousness. 

But now in the sombre shadow cast by Tucker’s death, a 
broader vision must inevitably be ours; for, although he has 
passed on, yet the art of the screen remains, richer and finer 


for his gifts. And we now realize that those who follow in his 
steps will also pass; and still there will remain the art they 
helped create. 

Tucker is the first of the immortals whose name is engraved 
on the great silent tablets of motion picture history. How 
young, indeed, are the films! And how vast their future must 
now appear in view of the fact that only the first page in their 
evolution has been turned—the first mile-stone reached! 

Until now it has seemed that youth and motion pictures 
were one—we have had no reason by which to gauge their 
boundlessness; and the loss of Tucker is like the loss of a play- 
mate, filling us suddenly with the sobering consciousness of 
the evanescence of human life, and the swift, inexorable passage 
of time. (Continued on page 104) 
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THE CONQUERING POWER—Metro 





LL 


EX INGRAM'S version of Balzac's 


is not the 


“Eugenie Grandet™ 

“spectacle” that “The Four Horsemen” was 
but it is in every other way a finer piece of work. The 
thoughtfully worked out characterizations and the general 
atmosphere are not only faithful to Balzac but go to make 
absorbing and valuable entertainment. The sets were de- 
signed by Ralph Barton, Photoplay Magazine staff artist. 





EXPERIENCE—Paramount 





HERE are a dozen melodramas rolled into one in the 
George Hobart allegory, and George Fitzmaurice has 
extracted cinematographic value from each of them. It is 
a simple and human preachment, and a wholesomely stirring 
ramatic entertainment. Richard Barthelmess is Youth, an 
is ably supported by Margery Daw as Love, and that 
sterling actor, John Miltern, as Experience. 





THE OLD NEST—Goldwyn 


FINE picture. Human to the core, true as fiction that 

is com pounded from the real adventures of life, whole- 

some and sweet and clean as a nursery tale rewritten for 

but never permitted to become childish or maud- 

lin, it is backed by the good common sense of Rupert 

Hughes. It is the simplest of stories. Mary Alden, gives a 
fine performance as the mother. 


THE 
SHA DOW 


grown-ups, 


STAGE 


A review of the new pictures 


























WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CLERGY-—Pathe 


HIS is a careful screening of Rudyard Kipling’s romance. 
ames Young's direction is excellent. Randolph Lewis’ 
scenario is admirable. But — it is not the masterpiece it 
might have been. The acting is good, but no more. But 
you should see it and form your own opinion. It i is better 
than very many films and it is reverently and painstakingly 


handled. 


HOME TALENT—Associated Producers 


ACK SENNETT’ S sea- going maidens come into 

their own in his latest production. It is seldom that 
the screen has seen such exquisite photography as that of 
Abbe, with the bathing beauties as models. A careless 
attempt at slap-stick furnishes a jarring note, but the mer- 
maids make up for it. An interesting departure from the 
usual Sennett nonsense. And Phyllis Haver is in it. 



































THE AFFAIRS OF ANATOL—Paramount 
ECIL DEMILLE, not Arthur Schnitzler. We leave it 


to you which gentleman has pleased our public more. 
Wallace Reid's big moment comes in the great demolition 
scene, in which Wally smashes several car loads of Grand 
Rapids furniture. Bebe Daniels, Gloria Swanson, Wanda 
Hawley, Agnes Ayres and Theodore Roberts are present. 
Good entertainment, but not for the children. 


views of the pictures released during 

the preceding month in a conscientious 
effort to be of real service. Our aim is to 
assist you in saving your motion picture time 
and money. In patronizing good pictures 
you encourage deserving producers. It is 
important for you to discourage insincerity, 
mediocrity, salaciousness, and bad taste by 
refusing to patronize pictures with such 
qualities. The reviewers of PHOTOPLAY are 
unprejudiced, and are lovers of the motion 
picture. While it is our belief that motion 
picture producers should not be expected to 
make pictures suitable for adults and children 
alike, we will warn against pictures that 

children should not see. 
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THE GOLEM—Hugo Riesenfeld 


HIS new German picture is a masterpiece. It is perhaps 
the most worthy of all the celluloid importations. 
The legend of a Rabbi of medieval Bohemia who creates 
and brings to life a gigantic figure of clay, it is presented with 
a sweep and a sincerity of purpose that thrills and amazes. 
It is, racially, Jewish; artistically 1 itis international. A picture 
that is a credit to the screen. 














DOUBLING FOR ROMEO—Goldwyn 


ILL ROGERS, collaborating with Will Shakespeare, has 

written a good comedy about a small town Romeo who 
doesn't know how to make love, and who goes to Hollywood 
to learn. Both of the talented authors deserve credit. In 
the cast is young Jimmie Rogers, who is counted upon to 
sustain the family bank-roll when his decrepit old dad re- 
tires from the screen—eighty years hence. 














SALVATION NELL—First National 
HE screened beginnings of Edward Sheldon's “Salvation 


ell” are a little too artificial to give the picture a solid 
foundation. But once the real story 1s started it frequent- 
ly achieves human drama, largely through the splendid char- 
acterization of Pauline Starke as the gir who saves herself, 
with the Salvation Army's help, and later redeems “her 
man, splendidly played by Joseph King. 








WEALTH— Paramount 


OSSIBLY you believe without being told in black and 

white on celluloid, that wealth does not bring happiness. 
Whatever your theories, you'll find some of them presented 
here, and in an entertaining fashion. At times the frag- 
mentary continuity halts the progress of the story, but Ethel 
Clayton does excellent work in a well suited role. The fam- 
ily can safely see this. 








JOURNEY’S END—Hodkinson 

UGO BALLIN here combines the real with the unreal. 
e gives us promise of an unusually good picture, then 
veers off into a vague realm of unreality. Told without sub- 
titles, the story will appeal strongly to the romantically i in- 
clined. It i is artistic, and a picture that every member of the 
family can witness. Mabel Ballin is charming and sincere 

in the leading role. 


SOWING THE WIND—First National 
TYPICAL “movie.” The story of the convent-raised 
daughter who returns to the world to find her mother 
a scarlet lady has been over-worked since Sydney Grundy 
put it into a play years ago. Consequently its resurrection 
for picture purposes is not as interesting as it might be. 
But Anita Stewart does much for the heroine by making 

her a pretty and a sincere young woman. 


DESPERATE TRAILS—Universal 
OURTNEY RYLEY COOPER provided Harry Carey 


with an excellent role in his recent magazine story, 
“Christmas Eve at Pilot Butte.” Here is a real drama, and 
arey is an actor. Here, also, are the thrills, usual and un- 
usual, so necessary to the western photoplay. Irene Rich is 
convincing as the deserted wife of a gambler who sends our 
innocent hero to prison in hes place. 
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CARNIVAL—United Artists 
ODFREY TEARLE, brother of Conway, brought the play. 


“Carnival” to America and scored a quick failure with it. 
Now it comes back as a picture, improved as entertainment 
because most of i its scenes were actually taken in Venice and 
provide not only an attractive pictorial background, but one 
that is historically interesting as well. The story is too obvious 
but it has its dramatic moments. 


Photoplay’s Selection 
of the Six Best 


Pictures of the 
Preceding Month 


THUNDER ISLAND—Universal 


Yr will enjoy this romance of early Californian days, 
with Edith Roberts as a whimsical Spanish senorita, 
engaging in a series of wholly unbelievable and equally 
fascinating adventures. She sails the seas, dives for pearls, 
frustrates the villain and captures the hero. Just a pleasant 


day's work for Edith. 
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A PRIVATE SCANDAL—Raealart 


OT all the leading ladies of the screen who are elevated 

to stardom on the strength of a single performance 
deserve the honor, nor make much of it after it has been 
bestowed. Little May McEvoy, however, gives promise of 
proving the exception. Even with a fairly trite and labored 
story she i 1s intensely 1 in earnest, employs her undoubted 
charm of personality most effectively and poses prettily. 


1. THE CONQUERING 


POWER 
. THE OLD NEST 
. THE AFFAIRS OF ANATOL 


. DOUBLING FOR ROMEO 


2 
3 
4. EXPERIENCE 
5 
6 


. THE GOLEM 
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THE MOTHER HEART—Fox 











EMINISCENT of the tales of Louisa M. Alcott i is Shirley 

Mason's latest release, a mild, pleasing little story, 
quite censor-proof. Shirley, as the hired girl on a farm, 
scatters sunshine as usual, saves daddy from prison and 
makes life interesting for the tired hired man. The best of 
her recent offerings. 











THE GREAT MOMENT—Paramount 








fs a 








IX together an unlimited number of lavish interiors, 

silk cushions, inlaid telephones and potted palms, add 
one Gloria Swanson; pour in platitudinous sub-titles by 
Elinor Glyn, with occasional double meanings for the sex- 
starved; call it “The Great Moment;” shake well; and then 
spray on any convenient screen. You will have a sure-fire 
boxoffice attraction. You will also have a second rate movie. 




















OVER THE WIRE—Metro 


T quite complicates things, when a young lady, seeking 
revenge, falls in love with the object of her vengeance. 
But it has been done, and now it is done again. Alice Lake is 
pleasing but is overshadowed by George Stewart, who con- 
tributes a remarkable bit of acting, Albert Roscoe and Alan 
Hale, always a good actor. 








LESSONS IN LOVE—First National 


LIGHT comedy, but entertaining. “Connie” Tal- 

madge, president of the Bobbed Hair club, has saved 
many a worse film story. The director, Chet Withey, has 
also done his part to inject a new twist to the old story of the 
girl who pretends to be her own maid until she can geta peek 
at the strange young man who has been willed to her. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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THE CLOTHES OF A PERFECT DA Y: 


























AVE you ever seen such a delight- 

fully demure evening dress as 
this? It is a dream flower developed 
in georgette: the petals make the soft 
skirt. The only decorations are 
flowers of water silk. Imagine a 
blonde in this Gidding gown of French 
Sevres blue! Surely she could not 
wish a more youthfully enchanting 

gown to dance or dine in. 


yb dance away the cares of the day, 
Ww 


rear these shoes—one hesitates to 


call the delectable trifles by so harsh a 
word!—from Cammeyer. They are of 
cloth of gold and black velvet with a 
tiny buckle of rhinestones. The sheer 
silk stockings are gold with a lacy 


pattern. 
eu 


ITH the Queen of Roumania— 

that beautiful Queen who, rumor 
tells us, is coming to America to become 
a queen of films—leading a movement 
to re-establish the national costume 
among smart women of her kingdom, 
this adaptation by Gidding is apropos. 
The Roumanian embroidery brightens 
the bisque canton crepe, and white 

organdie yoke. 


The Observations of 
Carolyn Van Wyck 


T seems to me, as I search the shops for 

charming things to bring to you, that the 

whole world waits upon the New York 
woman! From Spain come her earrings, from 
Roumania the latest embroidery to trim her 
frocks, from France her fans. And it is my 
most pleasant mission to show you, whether you 
live in California or Connecticut, a few of the 
things every nation contributes to the delight and 
adornment of the American woman. 

This month I am presenting to you: The 
Smartest Woman on Fifth Avenue. I hope you 
will like her. She is the personification of 
America’s great street of beauty and fashion. 
She has charm, chic, simplicity—as some one 
has said, “‘nothing is so expensive as sim- 
plicity!” She is gowned as every woman would 
love to be gowned: in the height of fashion, in 
the most perfect taste. Every month I will 
show you ‘the smartest woman.” Please 


watch for her. 
U 
( anein au USick 




















NLY an 
young 


ingenue—and a _ very 
ingenue—can hope to 


achieve perfection in this naive evening 
frock. 
deft drape and a coy bow of black at 
the throat—to create from these such 


Black satin and white lace, a 


gown is indeed artistry. This 


ingenue’s bobbed hair lends a note of 
piquancy. From Mallinson and Co. 








| Nps heeded ayn the young lady 
above is international. Actually, 
she isany American. From sunny Spain 
come her rare gold-spangled earrings, 
and she wears one of the popular jade 
pieces on a silk cord. From Noorian's, 
New York. (The earrings and the jade, 
not the international young lady.) 








NOT TO MENTION THE EVENING 


FRENCH doll! Not the fluffy 

blue-eyed kind, but the new 
caricature doll. Here is Pierrot, 
straight from the Parisian work- 
shop of Marie Vassilieff. Pierrot 
is only one of the quaint 
conceptions of the _ celebrated 
Mile. Vassilieff—who makes dolls 
for Poiret, the I'rench designer. 





HE most unusual hat I have 


seen is this, from Joseph. 
It is of black silk, with its sole 
ornament a huge bow of black 
cire’ ribbon. 1am sorry a front 
view is not permitted, but I 
assure you it is charming from 
every angle. It hasa tilt that is 
extremely alluring, this sniart 

chapeau. 


Miss Van Wyck’s 
answers to questions 


will be found on 
page 106. 





N my afternoons on the Avenue, I find so many curious 
and fascinating things I do not know which to describe 
to you. The other day I discovered a beautiful bag 
which has been sketched above. It comes from Vienna, 
and has many flowers embroidered on the silk oval set 
in the ivory frame. From the Ritz Art and Import Co. 
Now that they are being worn by many smart women, I 
want to show you what the Persian lady of fashion 
considers the ne plus ultra of bracelets. The two you see 
have been in vogue for many, many years! And last but 


not least, something that one sees in every jewelry shop 
in Manhattan: gold cases for dice. 




































WISH to 
Ralph Barton, the artist! Yes, 
that is M. Barton above—or rath- 
er, his caricature by Marie Vassi- 
lieff. By the way, every Parisienne 


introduce to you 


collects quaint dolls, and her 
American sisters are beginning to 
follow suit. 





VERY mood, every emotion 
may be expressed by a clever 
woman who understands the art 


of using a fan. This one with its 
black lace butterflies and its edge 
of orange silk is from Joseph. 
Bebe Daniels always wears with 
her evening costumes an arm 
band of silk flowers of the same 
shade as her gown. Into it one 
may tuck a small powder-puff. 


T Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
second Street, I found this 
“smartest woman.’ Her cape 
was of black satin cleverly draped. 
The brisk breeze revealed that 
the cape was lined in white. 
Her frock was of black with a 
white lace collar and long cuffs 
that fell almost to her wrists. 
Her stick had an ivory knob. 
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yes you are, she replied. 





OU'RE not my mother, you know—I'm no child!" said Deffand to his wife. ‘‘Oh, 
‘| am—your mother, some. 
weren t for the maternal in women, there wouldn't be any marriage! 


Every wife is. If it 
I can't 


let you go to that other woman any more than I could let my little boy run out into 
the crowded streets, with great trucks and tearing cars! 


G IN THE MANGER 


The victory of a wife who 
“hung on” after her husband 
thought he was tired of her. 


HE sun in Southern California can become as hot and 

heady and scented as a steaming, creamy eggnog. 

. It is full of suggestion, full of romance, full of sense- 

stirring perfume and lazy, luxurious, cushioning 

warmth, into which you sink as though you had stepped into 
a piled, crimson-and-gold cloudbank at sunset. 

Provocative of easy-going pleasure, teasing into being every 
inclination of man to “play’’, lacking the cold, the barrenness 
that lays the lash of necessity and mortality upon the best of 
us, it inspires in ordinary mortals a thrill of self-confidence that 
makes them—for the while—demi-gods. 

Not quite the lotus lure of the tropics, but a mischievous, 
dimpling cousin. 

It was a morning packed to the brim with all of this. On 
the Hollywood hillside, the faintest breath of sea mingled, 
tantalizing, with the musical summer air. 

Paula Deffand, digging with her trowel about a bush of 
gorgeous pink roses, went steadily on for several seconds. 
When she had quite finished the little circle of rich, damp 
earth, she sat back on her heels, pushed up her rough straw 
hat, and regarded her visitor with eyes that held nothing except 
their usual expression of quizzical good humor. 

‘““My dear,”’ she said in her rich, odd voice which had no 
accent yet always suggested one, ‘I’ve never even heard of the 
woman.” 

Kitty Glenn swung an exasperated racket at the nodding 
roses. “‘Don’t be simple, Paul,” she said, “I didn’t say you 
knew her. I said Morgan knew her. Ask him.” 

Paula laid down her trowel, took a pair of clippers from the 
pocket of her gingham apron and, after a deliberate survey of 
the rosebush, began to prune off dead leaves and flowers. 
“T’ve never had such luck with my Prima Donnas,” she mur- 
mured. Then, with a side glance, ‘‘Ask him? Oh, I couldn’t. 
Besides, he wouldn’t tell the truth. Husbands traditionally 
can’t. Anyway, Morgan knows lots of people whom he’s kind 
enough not to bore poor me with. Kits, you read too many 
novels. Still, you’re a lamb. I suppose you’re going to 
Sunset Inn tonight. So I’ll give you my two cherished Ulrich 
Bruner buds. You couldn’t buy those in California, child. 
The labor they’ve cost me! Wear white organdy and those— 
with your hair—and all the women present will consider the 
evening a total loss.” 

She grinned amiably, cut the two crimson-black buds and 
inquired suavely as she gave them to the girl, ‘‘How’d you 
come out this morning?” 

“T won a set from Jim,” said the girl, shaking her head like 
a colt held by the bit as the conversation slid so deftly from her 
hands. 

“Good. Next year you must take up golf with me. I’m 
beginning to think you’d make a golfer after ail. You show 
stamina. And, Kitty,” Paula Deffand went close to the girl 
and one earthy, brown hand fell on the young shoulder, 
“Kitty, when you’ve been married as many years as I have, 
remember the one fatal thing is—talking, talking about things 
even to your best friend. Talking makes such realities of 
things. And it never does any good, because marriage is one 
of those intangible things, like prohibition, that you can’t tell 
about. It’sa state of mind, asoul, a heart beat. Like murder, 
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A Photoplay Fiction Contest Story 


By 
ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


Illustrated by J. Henry 


no one knows the truth about it but the two that it actually 
happened to. 

“If you decide to marry Jim Dunholme, just remember that 
a wife always has eighty percent the best of it—if the marriage 
is legal. If a woman can only—stand the gaff, her husband 
will come back to her almost every time. 

‘“*Now, goodbye, darling. As you go by the house will you 
ask Harper to bring me a pan of warm water and a package 
of gold dust? There never was a gardener I’d trust to wash 
rosebushes and I want to finish these before lunch. I may see 
you tonight. Morgan may want to run down for a while and 
I think I’ll come with him.” 

She sent her cheerful, courageous smile after the girl. But 
when the boyish figure in tennis white had disappeared around 
the pergola-ed corner of the big, rambly white house, she sat 
very still for a long time. 

“Daphne Cheltenham,” she said with a wry mouth. ‘What 
an absurd name! Perhaps it’s because I’ve been hearing it a 
bit too often lately, even for me. What’s in a name, anyway— 
especially when it’s not your own. It can’t be. Probably 
Maggie Jones.” 

As she carefully washed her rosebushes, she knew she was 
feeling again that sick, helpless sensation, as though she were 
sitting in the center of a whirlpool. Every now and then her 
heart missed a beat in a panicky flutter. She could control her 
mind to a sort of deadly, logical calmness, but the sixth sense 
of wifehood persisted in giving her the agonized moments of 
warning. 

“Must I start all over again? Must I go through all that 
again?” she thought and she knew she felt as a soldier must 
feel—not the first time he goes over the top, when the drama 
and uncertainty and excitement are holding him up—but the 
second and the third and the fourth time, when he knows 
exactly what he is going into, the sickening odors, the horrible 
noises, the filth and ugly, treacherous danger, the cold and 
disgusting fear. 

When she had taken her shower and brushed her short, dark 
hair, she went out onto her porch-sitting room and asked the 
maid to bring her lunch there. Sitting with her tea cup, her 
ivory cigarette holder in her hand—companion of many long, 
nerve-racked vigils—she looked long out across the smooth, 
terraced lawns, beyond the vine covered tennis court and the 
tangle of wild oaks, across the acre of roses and the valley of 
orange trees, to the high gray stone wall that enclosed her home. 

How she loved it! 

Her gaze rested an instant on the wide, rambling wing that 
shot away to the right, entirely separated from the rest of the 
house, where she fancied she could hear the erratic click of 
typewriter keys. 

And as she looked her face grew suddenly old and tired, and 
into her eyes came that pale light of weary knowledge that 
knows no age, no country—the look of a woman whose heart 
is a thousand years old. 


II 
Kitty Glenn, sitting at a table with eight or ten people, looked 
up quickly as she heard a woman’s shrill voice nearby saying, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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She felt his hands, strong, eager, against the silk of her garments, his lips seek- 
ing her instinctively, blindly. While her breast rested almost yearningly against 
him, her head, with a proud gesture, flung back like a snake, poised to strike. 
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“Oh, look, there’s Morgan Deffand. Who's that with him?” 
“That’s his wife,” said Kitty briefly, to the world in general. 
One of the women at her own table laughed. ‘Really? 

Well, that’s a new one, isn’t it?” 

Kitty drew her straight, angry young brows together and 
gave the woman an insulting stare. ‘‘I don’t see anything new 
about it. They’ve been married twelve years.” 

The woman—a pretty thing in red_ taffeta — smiled. 
“Really?” she said again. ‘She looks older than he.” 

“TI should think she would, poor thing,” said the man beside 
her. ‘‘ But she’s darn attractive.” 

“Do you think so?”’ asked another girl, on Kitty’s side of 
the table, who because she was sitting down looked as though 
she had on no clothes at all, ‘I don’t. Lots of style, of course— 
wonderful clothes. She would have. But her face is so hard, 
and cold.” 

Kitty, clenching her small teeth above the hot words in her 
throat, turned to look. It had been a long time since it had 
occurred to her to look at Paula Deffand. She had almost 
forgotten what the outside of her was like, so well she knew 
and loved the inner things. 

She saw a slender, dark little woman, in a marvellous frock 
of dull silver and a flaring black hat of the kind that spells 
a leap ahead of the fashion. She wore long, white gloves, 
so that only the really lovely 
curve of her shoulders was 
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him, but as for his love affairs—even you in your cloister must 
have heard of Daphne Cheltenham.” 

Kitty lit a cigarette with a vicious gesture—as though she 
were setting fire to the pretty woman’s eyebrows—and gave 
her an open stare of such brutal hostility that she actually 
paled a little. ‘You see,” said Kitty, quietly, for her 20th 
Century youth was tempered with the foundation of good 
breeding, ‘it seems a bit stupid that you shouldn’t remember 
that Mrs. Deffand happens to be my very dear friend. And— 
who is Daphne Cheltenham? The name sounds very grand, 
but I never heard of her in my set.” 

Mrs. Essex was facing the door. The rather blank look 
that had come over her face as Kitty spoke, gave way to a 
smile so full of malice that it seemed about to melt the rouge 
on her cheeks. ‘‘Why, there’s Daphne Cheltenham now,” 
she remarked. ‘I wonder if Mr. Deffand knew she was 
going to be here.” 

Coming through the swinging doors was a girl in a squirrel 
cloak. She was quite tall and her white throat rose above the 
clinging gray fur in a long, sensuous, melting line. She wore 
no hat and her hair, which was warmly blonde, was too elabor- 
ately dressed, but even that could not take one whit from the 
highly-colored vivid beauty of her young face. Her eyes were 
as green and as shallow as the Irish seas. Her mouth was as 

ripe and dripping as a pome- 
granate and it gleamed in the 





visible, and about her slim, ———————————— 
olive throat a string of enor- | 
mous, square emeralds, flatly — 
set in platinum. She was 
sitting very straight in her 
chair, against the garish blue 
and gold wall of the cafe, very 
straight and altogether still, 
with a poise and dignity that 
set her apart from the other 
women in the room—exotic, 
modern, restless women. 
But her face—Kitty’s 
young mind stopped short of 
the things that face must say 
to-anyone who had drunk the 
rank, acid cup of life. She 
saw only that both the man 
and the woman had been 
right—that Paula Deffand 
was no longer pretty, but 
that she maintained her at- 
traction because of a superb 
flair for clothes, even though 
her face was hard and worn 
and the make-up failed to 
cover the lines about her fine, 
dark eyes or the bitter, hurt 
curve of a mouth that had | 
once been as sweet as 


indecency. 


money. 


Greenwich Village. that 


esting story. 
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EEDLESS MOTHS,” despite whatever 
claim it may make as a story or dramatic 
photoplay, is nothing but a bold bid to 
Produced by Perry Photo- 

plays. it is the characteristic exhibition 
of certain new producers who bring nothing into the 
field but an insincere vehicle to make a little tainted 

Its star is Audrey Munson, who may or 
may not be remembered in an undraped celluloid 

demonstration satirically called “Purity.” 

Moths” had to have a story, and this one is laid in 


artistic quarter of New York City. 
It is a tiresome play. 
to add, in order that no craven pulse may quicken 
with anticipation, it does not even purvey the prurient 
thrill which is its thinly-veiled pretense. 
knew better than its producers that downright un- 
cleanness could not be shown at all. 
have left is mock sentimentality, lachrymose titling, 
a considerable extent of unnecessary and unstimu- 
lating epidermis, and—boredom. 
for it is not worth your attention from any angle. 
If you do patronize it, you are adding fuel to the in- 
tolerant flame of censorship. 


dazzling lights as though it 
| was hot and wet. 

Kitty felt a primitive long- 
ing to sink her nails into the 
girl’s beautiful, pink face. 
Yet her soul took cour- 
age, for when she _ looked 
at the woman with the emer- 
alds who sat so still beside her 
husband, this girl’s colorful 
beauty seemed coarse and 
overdone because of the 
steady white flame that was 
Paula Deffand. 

There was a silence in the 
room—partly tribute to the 
beauty of the newcomer, 
partly a mental cogitation on 
the part of the many people 
there who knew the same 
gossip that had swirled its 
way about Kitty Glenn’s 
table—people who knew 
Morgan Deffand so well, his 
wife so little. Then a rush of 
voices and the scream of the 
orchestra bridged the cavern 
of silence. 

“Holy mackerel, isn’t she 


“Heedless 


and 


It is not an inter- 
And let us hasten 


over-rated so-called 


No one 


So that all we 





Don't patronize it, 











smiling baby’s. 

“What marvellous jewels,” 
said Mrs. Essex, the pretty woman in red. 
the most generous thing. 
out of him.” 

“He can afford to be,”’ her partner said, amiably informa- 
tive, as the orchestra began a swaying, barbaric tune. ‘“He’s 
made — well, nobody knows how much money. Why, he got 
$100,000 for the picture rights to ‘The Come-Back’ alone. 
But he sure spends it.” 

“Well, | think he’s the most fascinating thing I ever saw in 
my life,” said an older woman, a Mrs. Van Duzen who played 
propriety for the young people of this group when they went 
cabareting. ‘‘No wonder he’s fickle.” 

“How do you know he’s fickle?”” demanded Kitty Glenn, 
in an outraged voice. ‘‘You all make me sick. Sit here and 
talk and whisper and criticize a woman you don’t know and 
who wouldn’t look at any «f you—because she’s got more 
sense than all the rest of us put together. How do you get 
that way?” 

The pretty woman, whose husband happened to be sitting 
at Kitty’s bare, white shoulder, unsheathed her claws. ‘Well, 
my dear, I’m sure I don’t know why you should champion 
Morgan Deffand. Really, I don’t. I admit he’s adorable. 
Of course, you may be a bit young—though I didn’t know 
girls were any more—to know all the things they say about 


“They say he’s 
She gets everything she wants 


stunning?” said young Jim 
Dunholme. 


Mrs. Essex laughed. The 
sound was like the rip of a stiletto through soft flesh. ‘Yes. 
She’s as beautiful as Morgan Deffand is handsome. What 


a pair they’d make, if only—’”’ she shrugged lightly. 
“If only what?” asked Kitty, with ominous quiet. 
“Oh, my dear Kitty, why be so ingenue? If only that cat 

of a wife of his would step out of the way and give him his 

freedom. You know it’s too absurd to be blind to things that 
exist. Everybody knows. Morgan Deffand is one of those 
people you can’t help knowing things about. Ordinary men 
may do lots of the same things—but we aren’t interested. 

That’s why everybody has known for a long time how unhappy 

he is with her. But this thing—with a girl like Daphne 

Cheltenham who has beauty and talent and youth—it’s 

really too much.” 

“Personally,” said Mrs. Van Duzen, in a sort of lazy enjoy- 
ment, “I’ve no sympathy left for Paula Deffand. I used to 
feel sorry for her, and all that, but a woman should stand so 
much and no more. I blame her absolutely for going on. 
If a woman won’t give a man up when he wants to be free— 
if she insists on staying after he’s tired of her—then she must 
take her medicine, that’s all I’ve got to say. It’s coming to 
her. She can always get out.” 

“Well, I daresay the emeralds and the limousine and the 
servants and the clothes help some. (Continued on page 91) 
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How to have the lovely nails 
that are today expected of everyone 


Well-groomed hands are today 
a social and business necessity 





Photograph by Baron de Meyer 


This photographic study of a perfectly kept 
hand was posed especially for Cutex 
by Mary Nash. 


These three simple operations 
keep your nails always lovely 





First, the Cuticle Remover. Dip the 
orange stick wrapped in cotton into the 
bottle of Cutex, work around the nail base, 
and then wash the hands. The ugly dead 
cuticle will simply wipe off. 





Then the Nail White. This is to re- 
move stains and to give the nail tips an 
immaculate whiteness. Squeeze the paste 
under the nails directly from the tube. 


IVE years ago manicuring was a 

social nicety. But today well- 
groomed hands are a social and busi- 
ness necessity. Unkept nails cannot 
pass muster either in society or in busi- 
ness any more than neglected teeth or 
untidy hair— and they are criticized 
just as severely. 


Cutex, by doing away with theold 
harmful method of cutting thecuticle, 
has made manicuring so simple and 
easy that everybody can keep their 
own hands always perfectly mani- 
cured. No more harmful cutting ot 
the cuticle! Instead you take off all 
the hard, dry edges of skin about the 
base of the nails with Cutex Cuticle 
Remover — quickly, easily, safely. 
You can hardly believe your eyes 
when you see the dry, dead cuticle 
that you used to have to clip away, 
disappearing as dirt flies before soap 
and water! 

Then, with the Cutex Nail White, 
a pearly whiteness under the nail tips. 
Finally —a lovely, jewel- like lustre 
with one of the marvelous Cutex 
Polishes ! There are five of these so 
prepared as to meet every taste and 
every need. Ifyou like a very brilliant 
shine, instantaneously and without 
burnishing, that will last a week with 
frequent hand-washings, try the new 


Marvelous new Liquid Polish added to 
Introductory Set. Set now only 15c 

A sample of the marvelous new Liquid Polish, that 

gives an instantaneous shine—lasting and brilliant— 

without buffing, hasbeen added to the Introductory Se OO ———————> 

Send for the set today—now only 1 5c—less, actually, 


Cutex Liquid Polish. Then there is 
the Powder Polish, the best and quick- 
est you have ever used. And Cake 
Polish, the old favorite, so economical 
and convenient ; and the Paste Polish, 
that tints as well as polishes; and the 
Stick Polish that every woman likes 
to keep in addition to all the others, 
just for her handbag. 


So easy, and the results 
amazing 


With Cutex you will find it actually 
a rest and relaxation to do your own 
nails. And you will be amazed at the 
results. The first trial of the Cuticle 
Remover is always like a miracle, It 
is a delightful surprise, also, to find 
that you can give your nails that really 
professional touch of grooming that 
you get from Cutex Nail White and 
the Cutex Polishes. 


A Cutex Set is a great 
convenience 


Cutex Sets come in three sizes—the 
««<Compact,’’ at 60c; the **Travel- 
ing,’’at $1.50; and the **Boudoir,’’ 
at $3.00. Or each of the preparations 
comes separately at 35c. At all drug 
and department stores in the United 
States and Canada. 





than you’ ve been able to get it for before. Fill 
out this coupon and mail it with 15 cents to- 
day to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
St., or, if you live in Canada, to Dept.709, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal. 











Northam Warren, 
Dept. 709, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 





Mail this coupon 


Finally the Polish. A delightful, jewel- with 15 cents today 


like shine is obtained by spreading the N 
Powder or Cake on the palm of the hand ame 
and rubbing the palm swiftly across the 
nails of the opposite hand. 





Street 


City and State 
~~ i 
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STARS 
AND 


A film sovereign 
doesn t just go out 
and buy an auto- 
mobile, like you or 





THEIR 
CARS 


The photographer 
really set out to 
takea picture of the 


I. No—he has one os ; . - 4 ; : : a ae ; car, but then Lila 


especially designed va who owns this 
for him. Below is 5 4 ‘i argon came 
Tony Moreno's ~ se rm along, and as a re- 


Cadillac. Tony Fs ¥ , sult you see more 
likes a one-man ‘ of Lila than you do 


top. and this is a of the —_ and 
perfect example of . ' call ‘ . page aH 4 ariot 
it should be A , © that takes her to 


how 
work. 


done. 


Stagg Photo 





























There is something we 
like about Katherine Mac- 
Donald. Here it is. This 
Stutz coupe sets off Kath- 
erine’s cool beauty to 
perfection. It doesn't 
look as if it’s seen many 
rough trips, serving as 
a dressin g-room. 


Since Roscoe Arbuckle is 


the largest star, he has 
the largest—and showiest 
—"-€ @ ft. is custom- 
built Pierce Arrow cost 
$25,000. Some of the 
reasons are its size, its 
special color—royal blue 
—and its costly fittings. 














It seems to be 
Wally Reid's ambi- 
tion to own ail the 
little red automo- 
biles in the world. 
His pet plaything is 
this newStutz 
speedster, which is 
very bright and 
very swift. 


Stagg Photo 


Another group of 
STARS AND THEIR CARS 
appears on page 68 




















Great merchants recommend 


washing fine linens and 
cretonnes this way 


- HE Linen Store” is the name by wnich James 


McCutcheon & Company, New York, has been 
known since 1854. You will find there all kinds of 
beautiful linens—luncheon sets, scarfs and doilies, 


beautifully embroidered or trimmed with exquisite 
lace. 


One of the largest makers of fine chintzes and 
cretonnes is F. A. Foster & Company of Boston 
and New York, makers of Puritan Mills Drapery 
Fabrics. Nowhere will you see more beautiful de- 
signs or more gorgeous colorings than in their 


draperies, whether they are of tapestry, cretonne or 
quaint printed cotton. 


The laundering directions endorsed by McCutcheon 
and Puritan Mills, with those of leading makers of 
silks, woolens, cottons, blouses, and frocks, are given 
in our new booklet, “How to Launder Fine Fabrics.” 
Expert directions. Write for your copy today. 
Lever Bros. Co., Dept.. Sg, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wash fine linens and cottons this way to 
preserve their delicate texture 


Whisk one tablespoonful of 
Lux into lather in very hot 
water. Let white things soak 
afew minutes. Press suds 
through. Do not rub. Rinse 
in 3 hot waters and dry in sun. 


For colored cotton wash goods, 
make suds and rinsing waters 
almost cool. Wash very quick- 
ly to keep colors from run- 


ning. Lux won’t cause any 
color to run not affected by 
pure water alone. 

Lace or net curtains should 


be soaked in clear, cold water 
before washing. 


Linens should be ironed while 
still damp. Iron half dry on 
the wrong side and com- 
pletely dry on the right. 





Won't injure anything pure water alone won't harm 


Bers ker] 
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TRACE MARE 
err 


Famous manufacturer 
tells how to was 
cretonnes 


The importance of any Cre- 
tonne is its color effect. We 
have experimented with 0 
in washing some of our yee? 
liantly colored Cretonnes an 
Chintzes and in no instance 
was the color injured. 

Weattributethisto the form 
and purity of Lux. —_— 
shows Lux to be entirely free 
from any harmful agents. — 

The Lux flakes are so thin 
that they dissolve very quickly 

and form a thick lather. This 
obviates the ruinous rubbing 
with cake soap and the dis- 
advantage of a thick flake or 
chip which dissolves impert- 
fectly and clings to the ma- 
terial. This of course yellows 
and weakens the fibre. 

We recommend that Cre- 
tonne users launder out wash- 
able drapery fabrics with —_ 
as we are convinced it wt 
produce gratifying results. 

PURITAN MILLS 
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“The Linen Store” 
tells how to care 
for linens 


The beauty and wearing qual- 
ities of a fine lace or em- 
broidered piece of linen largely 
depend on the care used in 
laundering and the kind and 
quality of soap employed. 
We are advising our cus- 

tomers to wash their linens in 
Lux, because we have found 
this the simplest and safest 
way to care forthem. There 
is nothing in Lux that could 
injure the finest textured linen 
or the most delicate lace or 
drawnwork. Rubbingsoap on 
fine table linen or rubbing it to 
get soap or dirt out is especially 
hard on lace-trimmed linens 
or those with handwork. It 
also tends to roughen and 
coarsen the texture of the 
linen itself. 












Our experience in the laun- 
dering of fine laceand embroid- 
eries has proved beyond ques- 
tion the value and reliability 
of Lux. For the laundering 
of fine articles we know of 
nothing better. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
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STARS AND 
THEIR CARS 


(Continued from page 66) 


A snappy setting for 
Mary Thurman with 
her stunning bobbed- 
banged hair and her 
prize Peke, is this 

aynes speedster. We 
don't know whether 
she has ever broken 
any Orange County 
speed laws with it, but 
we know she could if 

she wanted to. 


e Keystone Photo 


At right — 2 Haynes of a 

different type, an appro- 

priate vehicle for Claire 

Windsor. This brougham 

is Claire's idea of a 

marvellous motor. It is 
ours too. 


Keystone Photo 


Betty Blythe in her spe- 
cially built Peerless sport 
model. It is painted a 
brilliant red, with red 
patent leather cushions. 
Betty particularly likes 
the sliding plate-glass 
windows that give her 
either an open or closed 
car, according to the 
weather and her desire. 


Stagg Photo 


At the lower left: 
One of the most unusual 
cars in California: Tom 

ix's custom-built Loco- 
mobile. It isa mahogany 
red with saddle-colored 
upholstery. Notice the 
leather strappings on the 
door, studded in exactly 
the same patterns as 


Tom ‘s saddle. 


This car—a special body 
on a new Winton owned 
by a, Parker Read, Louise 
Glaum’'s manager — is 
particularly noticeable for 


its all-nickel hood. The 
body is a biscuit yellow. 
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Contains 2 mild. 


Prevents “ tartar” 





Sasa ke 


~ 9 CauseF Wovorrhea 





The tooth paste that helps Nature 
keep your teeth sound 


As you know, Nature provides alkaline 
saliva to counteract the acids of fermen- 
tation in your mouth. A mild acid in- 
creases this saliva flow: as when you 
taste lemon. 


Naturally, then, Listerine Tooth Paste 
—containing a small amount of a mild 
fiuit acid—helps Nature keep your 
teeth sound. 


Note next time how your mouth waters 


when you brush your teeth with this 
delightful paste. 


A very fine powder, calcium phosphate, 
is the cleanser. It leaves a fresh, clean, 
polished feeling about your teeth. 


Thus Listerine Tooth Paste provides 
an easy, sure, and pleasant way to guard 
against tooth decay and pyorrhea. It 
is made by the makers of Listerine. 
You’ve known them for years. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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That was the Miracle 
N Elaine Hammerstein’s picture, “‘The Miracle of Man- 
hattan,” Elaine is paid thirty dollars a week for singing 
in a basement cabaret, where a large glass of beer is served 
for five cents. L. G., Chicago. 


Blame Cupid 
N “The Love Special,”’ did you notice how Wally Reid drove 
the locomotive through the snowstorm with the throttle 
closed ? E. L. Hunt, Chicago, III. 


Influenced by the General Drought? 

N “The Devil’s Garden,” with Lionel Barrymore, when Will 

Dale (Barrymore) plunges into the rapids in an effort to save 
the life of the gypsy, they are both rescued from the whirlpool 
by men on shore. When they are dragged to safety they are 
both supposedly unconscious and of course wet to the skin. 
But in the very next flash, they are shown in the self-same 
position with their clothing as dry as prohibition! 

Dorotuy S. Ginn, Flushing, L. I. 


The Soulful Cinema 
N Vivian Martin’s ‘Song of the Soul,” Miss Martin, as the 
young wife, puts her 
baby to bed—at night, 
of course—and returns 
to the living room only 
to discover that her 
husband is mis-ing. 
Then suddenly we see 
her in an adjoining 
room conversing excit- 
edly with the nurse— 
and the scene is 
streaked with sunlight. 
=~ Se 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our Hirsute Heroes 

UGENEO’BRIEN, 

in “Gilded Lies,” 
was rescued from a 
blizzard and taken in- 
to the hut of an old 
man and his son. Eu- 
gene evidently had not 
had a shave in many 
moons as his beard had 
grown excessively. But 
when he removed his 
hat, his hair was closely 
trimmed and smooth as 
if it had just been 
brilliantined. 

And Rudolph Valen- 
tino, as leading man 
for Alice Lake in “ Un- 
charted Seas,’’—when 
after days of wandering the two lie down to die in the ice—has 
a heavy beard. But a little later, when he awakens to see a 
ship coming to save them, his beard is gone! 

Marie W., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


IS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, that was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of absurdities in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. ; 





COLD HANDS MEAN A WARM HEART Y* KNOW 


N “The Love Special,” Wallace Reid escorts Agnes Ayres to a chair 
in front of the stove—they have just come in out of a blizzard. Agnes’ 
hand lightly touches the stove as she passes—but poor Wally. as he leans 
towards her to whisper a few words, rests his hand on the stove for quite 





She Must Have Changed Her Mind 

N “Without Limit,” Anna Nilsson is seen examining with 
much disgust a very worn pair of satin slippers, which she 

forthwith relegates to the corner of the room and in a shower of 

tears throws herself on the bed. The subsequent “‘shot”’ re- 

veals her feet still clad in the already discarded footwear. 


M. L. O., Jersey City, N. J. 


No Mal De Mer for Miss Calvert 

pN Catherine Calvert’s picture, ‘‘ Dead Men Tell No Tales,” 
the good ship Lady Jermyn is seen plowing her way through 

the high seas, yet it does not seem to rock or toss while in 

motion. I should like to book passage on this ship the next 

time I sail. Davip A. Moy.an, Hasbrouck Hts., N. J. 


Living in the Past 
N ‘The Greater Claim,” the young hero sends a telegram 
to his father announcing his marriage and the date is Sep- 
tember, 1920. His father ‘‘abducts” him, puts him on a boat in 
which he sails away—and the young man is seen marking off 
the days as they pass on a 1917 calendar! 
A. M. H., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


All’s Fair in War. 
ACK HOLT, in the 
Civil War drama, 
‘Held by the Enemy,” 
lights his smoke with 
safety matches. 
Louise M. Cooper, 
Manistee, Michigan. 


Imaginative Norbert 

N ‘‘The Passion 

Flower” we wonder 

how Norbert got the 
idea that he had been 
shot. The three 
brothers weren’t even 
aiming at him. Judg- 
ing from the rakish an- 
gle at which they held 
their shot-guns one 
would think they were 
taking an “indirect” 
shot at poor Norbert, 
expecting that the bul- 
lets would crash 
through the roof and 
hit him on the top of 
the head. 

JACQUES RAMON 

La DEVEZE, 

Providence, R. I. 


How Should We Know? 
HEN Ina Claire, 
as “Polly With a 
Past,” kisses Ralph 
Graves and calls him her hero, she leaves the print of her lips 
high up on his cheek. But when he wipes it off on his hand- 
kerchief, the print is down by his chin. Did they crawl or 
jump? G. H., Stockton, California. 


Ethel Grove, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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This is an actual photograph 
of W.S. Hart's hand 
holding an OMAR. 


© 1921, A. T. Co. 


William S. Hart — known to all of us as 
Bill—holds an OMAR just as easily 


as he does bridle, gun or lariat 


OmarOmar spells Aroma 
OmarOmar zs Aroma 

Aroma makes a cigarette; 
They’ve told you that for years 
Smoke Omar for Aroma. 


Thirteen kinds of choice Turkish and six 


They always go together— kinds of selected Domestic tobaccos are 
Damon and Pythias blended to give Omar its delicate and dis- 
Crackers and Cheese tinctive Aroma. 


Barnum and Bailey 


and x - 
OMAR and AROMA. o6 Ke Nonsiene, Meee 


—which means that if you don’t like 
OMAR CIGARETTES you can 
get your money back from the dealer 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“Why, J could write a better story than that!” 


Thousands say that, just as you have connected, workable stories for the screen. 
said it dozens of times It is because the studios cannot obtain 
sufficient good material that so many 


Perhaps you could 


HE 


genuine welcome to 


motion picture industry extends a 
you 
offers vou fame and fortune if you succeed. 


to try; and 


“But,” 


housewife 





The industry faces the most serious 
shortage of photoplays in its history. It : 
needs, and will liberally pay for, 2,000 *" wy 
good scenarios. Not mere ideas, not 


patchworks of incident and action, 


but 


And it may be that you, 
good from a bad picture, can help. 


you say, “I am not a writer. 
or a salesman’ 


some of them now enjoy big incomes. 
covered their ability and the rest was a simple 
matter of training. 


thousands of patrons are criticising so many 
of the pictures shown. 


who can tell 


I am only a 
’—or what ever you are. 


Many who are now successful might have looked 


But they didn’t. They tried; and 


We dis- 


A nation-wide search for story-telling ability 


Here and there among the millions of men 
and women who attend the picture shows 
the essential talent for photoplay writing 
exists. And the Palmer Photoplay Cor- 
poration, with the cooperation of leading 
motion picture producers, has undertaken 
to locate it. By means of a novel and in- 
tensely interesting questionnaire, prepared 
by expert scenario writers, it is able to 
detect the latent ability in any person who 
will seriously apply the test. If the subject 
interests vou, you are invited to avail of 
this free examination. 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is 
primarily an agency for the sale of photo- 
plays to producers. Its Department of 
Education is a training school for scenario 
writers—a school that selects its students 
through the test applied by this question- 
naire. Unless new writers are trained 
there will be no scenarios for us to sell, nor 
plays for the studios to produce. 


In the three years of its existence the Palmer 
Corporation has trained hundreds of scenario 
writers and sold scores of their photoplays. You 
have sat spellbound in your theatre and witnessed 
the work of Palmer students, which was written in 
farm homes, city flats, and mining camps. 


And the same studios that produced and paid for 
those pictures have rejected scenarios submitted hy 
novelists and magazine writers whose names are 
known wherever the language is spoken. 


The acquired art of fine writing cannot be trans- 
ferred to the screen. But the native gifts, creative 
imagination and dramatic instinct—which means 
vivid story telling—are the life and the soul of the 


motion picture industry. Trained to express them- 
selves in the language of the sereen, these gifts are 
price le ‘ss to thei If possessor. 


The questionnaire is our guide 
to the seek, 


talent we It was prepared by Prof. 





Advisory Council 


Tuomas H. Ince 
Thomas H. Ince Studios 
Cecrm B. DeMILLe 
Director General 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
Jesse L. Lasky 
Vice President 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
Loris WEBER 
Lois Weber Productions, Inc. 
Frank E. Woops 
Chief Supervising Director 
Famous Players-Lasky Corp. 
C, GarDNER SULLIVAN 
— and Producer 
Attan Dwan 
Allan Dwan Productions 
Ros WAGNER 
Author and Screen Authority 
James R. Quirk 
Editor and Publisher 
Photoplay Magazine 











Malcolm Mclean, former instructor of short-story 
writing in Northwestern University, and Mr. H. H 
Van Loan, the celebrated photoplay wright. It is a 
simple test which you may apply to yourself, to 
determine whether you have the essentials to success- 
ful scenario writing—imagination and dramatic in- 
sight. Before undertaking to train applicants in the 
new art of photoplay writing, we measure their 
aptitude for the work through this questionnaire. 


_ Itisa simple test which you can apply to yourself 
in your own home. It is a waste of their time and 
ours for children to apply. 


You are invited to apply our test to 
yourself 


We will gladly send you the yy questionnaire 
upon request. Answer, to the best of your ability, 
the questions in it, and we will tell you frankly what 
the record reveals to us. 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation cannot endow 
you nor any other person with creative imagination; 
it cannot impart dramatic insight. But if you have 
a natural inclination toward these essential elements 
of photoplay writing, it can be discovered through the 
questionnaire; and through the Course and Service 
your talent can be trained in the technique of scenario 
writing. And it can be done by home study at low 
cost. 


You may find in yourself possibilities of achieve- 
ment and big income you never dreamed of. Will 
you send the coupon. below and apply this fascinat- 
ing test to yourself? 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation, Dep’t of Education, Ph. 9 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 





your Course and Service. 





I.W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


questionnaire. I will answer 
the questions in it and return TN ccna ae ea aca 
it to you for analysis. If I pose 
the test, am to receive 
further information about ADDRESS. ................--.---0nece-aee-ceeesneeseeseceesvenssesesecenenseece 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPT.AY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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LARA, ALABAMA.—Well, I'll te!l you 
why I don’t make more wages. I 
said to the Ed. the other day, I 
said, ‘‘I think I ought to earn more 
money.” And he came right back at me 
with: ‘“‘Sodol.. Whydon’t you?”” Soyou 
see Edith Roberts has left Universal 





and has not yet announced her future plans. 

(I begin to sound just like a press-agent.) 
Helene Chadwick, Molly Malone, Lefty 
Flynn and Mary Alden, Goldwyn. Eugene 
O’Brien, Martha Mansfield and Winiired 
Westover, Selznick. 


J. E. Z., Minnesota.—Samuel Butler’s 
advice to young writers was to carry a note 
book about with them into which they 
could transcribe their every thought. I 
imagine that if you tried anything like this, 
you would lose the note book. Enid Ben- 
nett has retired from films temporarily 
to await an interesting family event. She 
is Mrs. Fred Niblo in private life. Dorothy 
Gish is now playing the younger of ‘‘The 


Two Orphans" under D. W. Griffith's 
direction at his studio in Mamaroneck. 
Lillian is playing the other sister. Dorothy 
is married to James Rennie. Priscilla 
Dean, Universal City, Cal. 

Mrs. E. M. B., Vutcan, ALBERTA, 


CaNADA.—Ruth Clifford made a picture 
called ‘‘ Tropical Love”’ in Porto Rico this 
spring. This is her latest film to date. I 
think I will nickname you “Echo,” for 
you always manage to have the last word. 


DANNA LA Rue, ABERDEEN, WAsH.— 
“The wonderful’ Wallace has lately appear- 
ed in “The Affairs of Anatol,” “The Hell 
Diggers’’ (pretty little title) and “Peter 
Ibbetson.”” You will think that Wally 
wears a wig as Peter, but I assure you, he 
does not. He simply had to have his 
hair marcelled for every scene. What 
torture for a strong man! Georges Car- 
pentier made one picture, ‘‘The Wonder 
Man”’ for Robertson-Cole release. 


Mac’s MAster.—Thank you very much 
for the snaps of your Scotch terrier. You 
should put him in the movies. You say 
he hates to have his photograph taken and 
generally runs away. He has nothing on 
me. Wallace Reid was born in 1890 and 
has been on the screen since 1909. 


ANSW. 


Yo do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay 
Magazine to get questions answered in this Depart- 
ment. It is only required that you avoid questions 
that would call. for unduly long answers, such as 
synopses of plays, or casts of more than one play. Oo 
not ask questions touching religion, scenario writing or 
studio employment. tudio addresses will not be 
given in this Department, because a complete list of 
them is printed Ree oy in the magazine each month. 

Write on only one side of the paper. Sign your full 
name and address; only initials will be published if 
requested. If you ‘desire a personal reply, enclose self- 

addressed stamped envelope. Write to Questions and 
Answers, Photoplay Magazine, 25 W. 45th Sr., 

New York City. 


BONNIE.—You write very well but you 
write too much. Here’s the cast of 
“The Love Expert’: Babs, Constance 
Talmadge; Mr. Hardcastle, Arnold Lucy; 
Jim Winthrop, John Holliday; Dorcas 
Winthrop, Natalie Talmadge; Matilda Win- 
throp, Fanny Bourne; Aunt Cornelia, Mrs. 
Spaulding; Aunt Emily, Marion Sitgreave; 
Mr. Smithers, David Kirkland. 


Miss Norma C., AUCKLAND, NEW ZEA- 
LAND.—Certainly I can spare the time for a 
little Australian pal far away—far away. 
A lot of people seem to notice Jack Mul- 
hall’s resemblance to Eugene O’Brien 
except Jack and Gene. Gene hasn’t Jack’s 
quizzical eyebrows and Jack has never 
tried to imitate Mr. O'Brien's crooked 
smile. Mublhall’s latest appearance is op- 








Famous Rumors 


HAT William S. Hart has retired. 
That Theda Bara i 1s dead. 
That Eugene O'Brien is married. 
That Charlie Chaplin : is going to play 
Hamlet.” 
That Zeena Keefe is going to star 
for Selznick. 
That Lady Diana Manners i is mak- 
ing a picture. 
That Mrs. Lydig Hoyt is making a | 


pictu re. 

















posite Mabel Normand in Mack Sennett’s 
““Molly-O."" Albert Roscoe is married. 
His disposition? Well, he is a Southern 
gentleman. 


E. N. TURNER.—You will never dance at 
my wedding. Ward Crane was born in 
Albany, N. Y. He is about 27 and has been 
in films since 1918. He is not married and 
at present is playing opposite Irene Castle. 


HELEN B., CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Wan- 
da Hawley may have been in Florida in 
November, 1920, but she did not bring her 
two small children with her. The truth of 
the matter is that Wanda has no children. 
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THELMA, JERSEY City.—I am not your 
dearest friend. However, we'll let that 
pass. Shirley Mason is just 5 feet tall and 
weighs 95 Ibs. and she has reached the 
amazing age of 21. She is Mrs. Bernard 
Durning. William Scott played Billy in 
“While the Devil Laughs” which is not 
one of those censor-proof titles. Of course, 


I think Shirley Mason a dear. (I hope 
her husband doesn’t read this.) 
GracE M. Mc., Brooktyn, N. Y.— 


Jack Mulhall in ‘Should a Woman Tell?” 
(How can she help it?) Bill Hart is not 
married but there is a rumor that he is 
engaged to Jane Novak. Rumors aren't 
always right, but I believe this one is an 
exception. “‘The Miracle Man” was a 
great picture. The screen lost one of its 
finest directors when death claimed George 
Loane Tucker. He was married to Eliza- 
beth Risdon, who scored a personal success 
last season in the Theater Guild's le gitimate 
production of George Bernard Shaw's 
“Heartbreak House.”’ 


Miss EtHer F., WAYNE, NEBR.—Your 
letter is strictly original. You write in 
readable long hand and you do not use baby 
blue stationery and no one has ever told 
you that you look like Mary Pickford. 
So you have six autographed pictures of 
Mrs. Fairbanks, and seventy-two of every- 
body else. Remarkable collection! You 
say Grace Cunard and Francis Ford never 
sent you their photographs. I will look into 
it right away. 


Mary PIcKForD FOREVER, WASHINGTON, 
DeL.—Wanda Hawley made the screen 
version of “‘Peg o’ My Heart” for Para- 
mount, but J. Hartley Manners, the play- 
wright, has involved it in litigation and 
it may never be released, which is un- 
fortunate. Wanda is wonderful as the first 
affair in “The Affairs of Anatol.’’ She 
deserves better stories. 


SWEETIE.—My new stenographer—whose 
hair is of a most uncertain shade—I really 
don’t know what to call it but will let you 
know after her next visit to the hairdresser’s 
—will surely not approve of your nom de 
plume, and I must ask you not to use it 
again. My new stenographer is very par- 
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ticular. Crauford Kent was the leading 
man in “Other Men's Shoes.” 


Miss J. W., Bemepj1, Minn.—I thought 
I knew every town in the country, but that 
isanewone. Marjorie Daw’s real name 
is Marguerite House. Her mother and 
father are dead. She lives with her 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued ) 


Doris H., Emmons, Minn.—lIf Jackie 
Coogan is not spoiled by all the adulation 
he has been getting, he will be a great man. 
‘*Peck’s Bad Boy” was not as good as 
“The Kid."’ And then some people said 
that Jackie would be just as good without 


Charlie Chaplin. Bebe Daniels is not 
engaged to Harold Lloyd. They used to 
play together, that’s all. Alma Tell in 
Paramount’s ‘‘Paying the Piper.’’ Cleo 
Ridgely has two children, a boy and a girl— 
twins. 


VERA.—You wish to know if Mae 





younger brother, Chandler, in Holly- 
wood. I admit that I was presump- 
tuous if I said—all in one paragraph 
that I never told lies and that I am 80. 
One is true. 

E. F., Wisc.—You ask me not to be 
surprised if some day I see your name 
in electric lights. It takes a lot to 
surprise me. Vincent Coleman is 6 feet 
tall. He admits that, but he declines 
to give his age. Bashful Vincent! 
Constance Talmadge was born in 1899 
and she stands 5 feet 6 inches tall 
in her ba—beg your pardon, Con- 
stance—I mean _ heelless _ slippers. 
Jack Pickford has been directing his 
sister Mary in “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, but he is to return to the screen at 
the head of his own company in ‘‘ The 
Tailor-Made Man," the comedy in 
which Grant Mitchell appeared on the 
stage. The Hal Roach studio is at 
Culver City, Cal. 

CATHLEEN O., CHICAGO.—Now that 
Natalie is Mrs. Buster Keaton and 
not appearing in pictures any more, 
we might as well admit that she is 
older than Constance. Norma is the 
oldest of the three. Alice Brady who 
is Mrs. James Crane in private life, 
has no children. Constance Binney 
is not married. 


S. S., Va.—Dorothy Green is not 
making any pictures right now, but I 
saw her on the street the other day and 
I know she is still in New York. She 
had the title role in ‘The Good Bad 
Wife."’ I believe she is married. 


Lois L. P., Scio, OrE.—You win 
the plate glass shock absorber. Maude 
Wayne, not Anna Q. Nilsson, was the 
blonde in ‘Behold My Wife.’ Elmo 
Lincoln, instead of Hobart Bosworth 
in “Under Crimson Skies.” Anna 
Querentia did appear, however, in 
“The Fighting Chance,” as Sylvia. 


Joy K.—Jean Paige is now play- 
ing in “The Prodigal Judge” at the 
Vitagraph studio in Brooklyn. Jean 
is married to Mrs. Albert E. Smith, 
who is president of Vitagraph. Douglas 
McLean, Ince Studios, Culver City, 
Cal. Betty Compson is not married. 
Address her, Lois Wilson and Lila, care 
of Lasky Studios, Hollywood. 

MANNIE E. N., WAsH.—Milton Sills 
in “Satan Jr.’’ Guy Coombs in 
“Flower of the Dusk.” Both Viola 
Dana pictures. Buck Jones is 32. 
June Caprice’s first pictures were 
“*Caprice of the Mountains," “ Little 
Miss Happiness” and “‘The Ragged 
Princess." Harry Millarde was lead- 
ing man in all of these. This is the 
same Millarde who later directed 
*‘Over the Hill’’ for Fox. It has been 
reported that June and Harry are 
engaged. Will let you know when I do. 


D. B., Cuicaco.— Edith Johnson is 
Mrs. Wm. Duncan. She is now appear- 
ing with her husband in a Vitagraph 
feature called ‘‘When Men are Men,” 
one of those virile titles. Agnes Ayres 
is now a Paramount star. Her first 
stellar vehicle is ‘‘ Take it or Leave It.” 








The Studio Villain 


E’LL sing you a song of the 
Studio Villain. 


He was a hard-working man. 
In one day at the studio he killed one 
man, poisoned another, knocked out a 
third. He was so hard on the furni- 
ture the studio manager had to send out 
to Grand Rapids for a new set every 
time the Villain worked. He was the 
best fighter on the screen; he could 
muss up the hero any old time if the 
director would only let him. 

Then came the time to take the Big 
Fight Scene. It was that Fight, you 
remember, that was advertised as 
“the most stupendous, breath-taking 
and virile struggle in the history of 
motion pictures.”’ Yes—that one. 
And the villain was to be worsted by 
the hero. And the Press-Agent, who 
called himself the Director of Pub- 
licity when he left the studio, saw a 
story in it. 

You remember that black eve the 
villain had? It showed in the close- 
up; everybody remarked about it. 
‘““Wonderful make-up that actor has,”’ 
they observed, ‘‘do you suppose the 
fight was really as bad as that?” 

So the Press-Agent spun this little 
yarn: ‘The well-known heavy, Fagin 
O'Flaherty, is not a villain in real life. 
You will notice a black eye in his new 
picture. He got that black eye de- 
fending an old woman whom some 
crooks knocked down and attempted 
to rob of her hard-earned pittance. 
O'Flaherty, motoring home from the 
studio, jumped out of his car, felled 
the fellows, and took the old lady 
home—but not before he had sustained 
a real black eye in the struggle. The 
old woman, with tears in her eyes, 
begged Mr. O'Flaherty to send her an 
autographed photograph of himself.”’ 

Mrs. O'Flaherty laughed when she 
read it. She remembered so well that 
night before the fight scene was shot, 
when O'Flaherty came home at three 
minutes past three, and she met him 
at the head of the stairs. 


Murray answers her own telephone. 
It depends upon who is at the other end 
of the line. Eva Novak is no longer 
a Universal star. To take her place 
and that of Edith Roberts, who has also 
left that company, U signed Marie 
Prevost, the celebrated bathing girl, 
and Miss du Pont, by which name they 
are releasing Margaret Armstrong. 
Don't ask me why they changed her 
name. Eva Novak is now with Fox. 


OLIVE Naomi E., SAVANNAH, GA.— 
Lillian Gish does not make as many 
pictures as other stars, but as she 
appears in the Griffith features, you 
usually see more of her at one time 
than you do of others, including even 
Phyllis Haver. Lillian is not married. 


MAkyY WHITE, BROOKVILLE, PA.— 
Why did Natalie Talmadge marry 
Buster Keaton? Well, I suppose she 
kind of liked him. It has been ru- 
mored that Buster Keaton smiled for 
the first time when Natalie said “ yes.” 
They are now living in Hollywood and 
Buster is making new comedies for 
First National. Joseph Schenck, who is 
Norma Talmadge’s husband, is Kea- 
ton’s manager, so all the talent is now 
in one family. 


Evsie G. A., Pontiac, ILL.—Rex 
Ingram’s first picture since ‘‘ The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse”’ is ‘‘ The 
Conquering Power,” an adaptation of 
Balzac’s ‘‘Eugénie Grandet,’”’ in 
which Rudolph Valentino and Alice 
Terry again appear. There has been 
no stage version of Ibanez’ ‘Four 
Horsemen,” but Otis Skinner is soon 
to do a dramatization of the Spaniard's 
“Blood and Sand.”’ 


POLLY AND DOLLyY.—So you 
neglected your French lessons to write 
to me. Don’t you like to study 
French? Thanks very much for the 
handsome handkerchief. That is 
tatting around the edge, isn’t it? I 
should like to take up tatting. Are 
there correspondence schools. that 
teach it? Please let me know. 


Muirt1aAM S., BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Oh 
ves, Busted Buds—I beg your pardon, 
1 mean “ Broken Blossoms’’—was very 
sad, indeed. I wept a regular river of 
tears, and had to swim up the aisle. 
Dick Barthelmess was the Chinaman. 
Dick is now making ‘‘ Tol’able David” 
for First National—a story by Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Miriam McDonald isa 
sister of Katherine MacDonald and 
Mary MacLaren. She is married and 
has never been seen on the screen. 
Neither Katherine nor Mary is mar- 
ried. Charles Ray’s first picture under 
his own direction was ‘Scrap Iron.” 
Some people have said that Charlie has 
too many irons in the fire, but I thought 
it was a pretty good picture, myself. 

Mrs. Wn. F. E., OREGON.—Short and 
sweet, sweeter than short. Robert 
Edeson in ‘‘Extravagance.’’ George 
McDaniels and Jimsy May in “Two 
Kinds of Love.” 





Continued on page 116) 





























The anti-skid safety tread 
Silvertown Cord 
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QOZ Goodrich 


Tire Price Reduction 


to advertise 


Among tires SILVERTOWN is 
the name that instantly conveys 
the thought of the highest 
known quality. 


Motor car manufacturers and 
dealers are quick to emphasize 
to their prospects that their cars 
are equipped with Silvertowns— 
knowing that neither explana- 
tion nor argument is necessary. 


The genuine value of Silver- 
towns has given them first place 
in the esteem of motorists. Their 
jet black anti-skid safety treads 
and creamy white sides give them 
the air of distinction that is ex- 
pected in a product which is the 
highest art of tire craftsmanship. 


The full name —‘Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord”— appears on 
each tire. Look for it, and get 
the genuine. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
cAkron, Ohio 


Your dealer will supply you with Goodrich Silvertown 
Cords, Goodrich Fabrics and Goodrich Red and Gray 
Tubes at the 20% price reduction. 


rs Please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The annual birthday party of Bill Reid is the social event of the season among 


Hollywood's younger set. 


as William Wallace.) 


neck. 


(Now that he is four years old, Bill will be known 
His guests: Mary Joanna, daughter of William and Mary 
Desmond, on the.cushion; holding her is Julie Cruze, with 
At the young host's left is Elaine St. Johns, daughter of Adela Rogers 


er arm around Bill's 


St. Johns of PHOTOPLAY. That's Bob White Beban with the club and King 
Baggot Jr. behind him: while second from the extreme right of the top row 
is Sonny Washburn. 


HE banquet of Nero on the night 
he burned Rome— 

Cleopatra entertaining Caesar on 
the Nile— 

Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries— 

The night's pageant given for the benefit 
of the Actors’ Fund at the Los Angeles 
Speedway last month included tableaux 
presenting ‘“‘The Eternal Feminine,’ ‘The 
Adornment of Woman” and “‘ The Awaken- 
ing of Romance,”’ and was a spectacle of 
exquisite beauty and unexcelled magnifi- 
cence. 

Given under enormous difficulties, in 
the open air without any proper facilities 
for dressing, lighting, or stage management, 
the sheer interest and effort of the hundreds 
of stars and motion picture artists carried 
the thing through with superb poise and 
smoothness. 

The tragedy of the evening lay in the 
fact that, owing to the size of the speedway 
and the distance of the platform from the 
grandstand, the audience could not see 
all the details of the costumes. 

All the beautiful women of the screen 
were there, representing something or 
other. There isn’t any use wasting time 
describing the costumes, because it was 
just a matter of how many beads there 
were. You know—some had two or three 
beads, some had whole strings of beads, 
and other had, as it were, A bead. 

The stars furnished their own costumes, 
and thousands of dollars were invested in 
them. 

May Allison was Venus in a costume that 
seemed to me the most beautiful of the 
evening. Venus rising from the sea—a 
sea composed of pale green chiffon, silver 
lace and large pearl drops. If Venus 
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looked like that it’s small wonder she upset 
domestic conditions around Olympus. 

The popular sensation of the evening 
was Mary Pickford as little Lord Faunt- 
leroy. Stars come and stars go, but if 
that evening and that crowd was a standard, 
Mary Pickford continues to be “‘ America’s 
Sweetheart."” When she came down to 
the enormous footlights, in the Fauntleroy 
suit of gray velvet and old lace, her curls 
hanging to her waist and her little hand 
resting on the neck of a big collie dog, the 
50,000 people present rose en masse and 
cheered and whistled and roared until 
you could hear them in Los Angeles. 

Mary Thurman was Salome. I've heard 
somewhere of Salome and her seven veils. 
Mary left many of them at home—but 
it was in a worthy cause. 

Douglas Fairbanks and his company 
wore the costumes in which they are 
making the ‘‘Three Musketeers’’ and 
presented a most elaborate picture, while 
Cecil deMille reproduced a scene from the 
Siamese settings of his latest picture. 

Pauline Frederick was ‘ Luxury,” and she 
was, sumptuous and elegant as a Charles II 
Duchess, and I didn’t see anything more 
beautiful all evening than Ethel Clayton, 
as “The Spirit of Fashion.’’ Paquin 
dreamed her, I’m sure. She couldn't 
have been real and been so perfect. And 
speaking of dreams, Dorothy Davenport 
(Mrs. Wallace Reid) was ‘‘A Dream of the 
East.’’ She complained herself that “they 
forgot to send any of my costume except 
the train."’ But nobody else complained. 

Gloria Swanson, billed as ‘‘Woman’s 
Fairest Dream—The Pearl,’’ wore one— 
and art could have created nothing more 
perfect, while in the afternoon I saw her 


ayers 


Real news and in- 
teresting comment 
about motion pic- 
tures and motion 
picture people. 


By 
CAL. YORK 


on the grounds in a severe tailored outfit 
of gray silk. I don’t know really which 
way Gloria looks best. 

Phyllis Haver was ‘‘ Dash.” 
have been. The spirit of 
Artists’ Ball. 

Naturally an affair of that kind will 
never again seem complete without Betty 
Blythe—and though Rosemary Theby 
did her best to present the Queen of Sheba 
and wore one of Betty's own costumes, 
it was a hard job to tackle. 

Unless we got out a special edition of the 
Magazine, I couldn't possibly tell you just 
what everyone did and had on—or off. 
But some who scintillated gorgeously were 
Mildred Harris, Bebe Daniels, Ann Forrest, 
Lila Lee, Betty Compson—I really think 
she was the most beautiful woman there— 
Florence Vidor, May McAvoy, Wanda 
Hawley, Mabel Normand, Mary Alden, 
Dorothy Phillips, Alice Terry, Grace Dar- 
mond, Shirley Mason, Priscilla Dean, 
Margaret Loomis, Majorie Daw, and lovely 
Rubye de Remer as Circe, quite as alluring 
and dangerous as that ancient lady is 
reputed to have been—Elinor Glyn in a 
Paris creation of cloth of silver, leading 
the procession, Kathleen Clifford, Ruth 
Roland, Edith Storey, Rita Weiman, in a 
violent creation of red, scarlet, crimson 
and black, Irene Rich, Kathlyn Williams— 
oh, I could go on endlessly. 

The afternoon was equally—if not 
more—thrilling. 

One could see a great deal better and it 
was fun to wander about and actually see 
everyone and what they were doing. 

The whole enclosure of the track was 
filled with attractions enough to satisfy 
P. T. Barnum. It was an effort to keep 
up with them. 

Tony Moreno, in his trick racing car 
which is about the size of a kid’s toy auto- 
mobile, challenged all comers to race him 
around the famous course, and after 
winning several heats donated the car to 
be auctioned off for the cause. 

There was a wild west Rodeo—and a 
chariot race which I liked best of anything 
—all under the supervision of Tom Mix, 
who was working harder than any motion 
picture star ever worked before. He had 
Will Rogers roping goats, Doug Fairbanks 
doing trick riding—and Doug has lost none 
of his cunning, while Tony Moreno, Bill 
Desmond, Dust Farnum, Buck Jones, 
Harry Carey, Hoot Gibson and Jack Holt 
kept things so darn lively it was worse 
than a three ring circus to wate’). 

Charlie Murray had a °49 camp—it 
made one’s heart ache to think things were 
like that such a little, little while ago. 
Colleen Moore was there serving drinks 
and adding a lot to the general gaiety. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAzINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


Every normal skin needs two creams. FOR 
DAYTIME use a dry cream to protect the 
skin and hold the powder—AT NIGHT, a 
cream made with oil, to keep the skin soft and 
pliant and perfectly cleansed. 








For daytime use—the dry cream 
that will not reappear 
in a shine 


When you powder, do it to last. Here 
is the satisfactory way to make pow- 
der stay on. First smooth in a little 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream—this cream 
disappears entirely, softening the skin 
asit goes. Now powder. Notice how 
smoothly the powder goes on—and it 
will stay on two or three times as long 
as usual. Your skin has been pre- 
pared for it. 


This cream has not a drop of oil in 


PONDS 


Cold Cram 


Ix THE DAYTIME, 
use the drv cream 
made without oil 


it which could reappear and make 
vour face shiny. 

Furthermore, this protectivecream, 
skin specialists tell us, prevents the 
tiny grains of powder from working 
their way into your pores and enlarg- 
ing them. It is based on an ingredient 
prescribed by a famous physician for 
its softening effect. 


Atnight, thecleansing, nourishing 
cream made with oil 


Cleanse your skin thoroughly every 
night if you wish it to retain its clear- 
ness and freshness. Only a cream 
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The two secrets of a youthful 
looking skin 











CLEANSING, only 
the cream made 
with oil will do 


made with oil can really cleanse the 
skin of the dust and dirt that bore 
too deep for ordinary washing to 
reach. At night, after washing your 
face smooth Pond’s Cold Cream into 
the pores. Then wipe the cream gen- 
tly off. You will be shocked at the 
amount of dirt this cleansing removes 
from your skin. When this dirt is al- 
lowed to remain in the pores, the skin 
becomes dull and blemishes and 
blackheads appear. 


Start using these two 
creams today 


These two creams are both too deli- 
cate in texture to clog the pores and 
they will not encourage the growth 
of hair. 

They come in convenient sizes in 
both jars and tubes. Get them at any 
drug or department store. If you 
desire samples first, take advantage 
of the offer below. The Pond’s Ex- 
tract Company, 126 Hudson Street, 
New York. 


Generous tubes— mail coupon today 








The Pond’s Extract Co.. 
126 Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special 
introductory tubes of the two creams every norma! 
skin needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ 
ordinary toilet uses. 


























When you write to advertisers. please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Precious Perfume 


in the World 


IEGER’S FLOWER DROPS 
are unlike anything you have 
ever seen before. The very 

essence of the flowers themselves, 
made without alcohol. For years the 
favorite of women of taste in society 
and on the stage. 


The regular price is $15.00 an ounce, but for 20c 
you can obtain a miniature bottle of this 
perfume, the most precious in the world. When 
the sample comes you will be delighted to find 
that you can use it withoutextravagance. It is 
so highly concentrated that the delicate odor 
from a single drop will last a week. 


Sample 
20? 


Send 20c (stamps or 
silver) with the cou- 
pon below and we will 
send you a sample 
vial of Rieger’s Fiower 
Drops, the most allur- 
ing and most costly 
perfume ever made, 





Other Offers 


Direct or from Druggists 
Bottle of Flower Drops 
with long glass stopper, 
containing 30 drops,a 
supply for 30 weeks; 
Lilac, Crabapple. {1.50 
Lily of the Valley, 
Rose, Violet..... $2.00 
Romanza... ......$2.50 
Above odors, 1 oz. $*5 
te ee 4 Lr) 4 


Mon Amour Perfume, 
sample offer, 1 oz. $1.50 
Souvenir Box 
Ertra special box of five 
25c bottles of five differ 
ent perfumes .......$1.00 


Your choice of odors, 
Lily of the Valley, 
Rose, Violet, Roman- 
za, Lilac or Crabapple. 
Twenty cents for the 
world’s most precious 
perfume! 


If any perfume does not 
exectly suit your taste, 
do not hesitate to return 
and money will be re- 
tunded cheerfully. 











RADE MARK REGISTERED 


< . 


PERF E & TOILE’WATER 


Flower Drops 








Send The Coupon Now!/- 
J Paul Rieger & Co., (Since 1872) ‘= 


105 First Street, San Francisco 
Enclosed find 20c for which please send me 
sample bottle of Rieger's Flower Drops in the 
odor which I have checked, 
[] Lily of the Valley L] Rose 


{] Romanza [] Lilac 





[ ] Violet 
[1] Crabapple 
Name . 
Addre 


L] Souvenir Box — $1.00 enclosed. 








. -enclosed 


Remember, if not pleased your money will be returned. ’ 
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Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 76) 











The Careys: Harry Jr. and Harry Sr. 


California faced the camera for the first time at the age of eight days. 


The new boss of the H. c.. Ranch in 
If he 


keeps it up he ll soon break the record for close-ups. 


Daniel Frohman—under whose auspices 
the huge benefit was given—conducted a 
| little theater, where impromptu sketches 
of two or three minute’s length were given. 
May Allison served as assistant director, 
co-auther, property boy and _ stagehand. 
Some of the stars—corralled on the grounds 
—who took part were Richard Bennett, 
Gloria Swanson, May Allison, Lois Wilson, 
Jack Holt, Viola Dana, Bert Lytell, Herbert 
Rawlinson, William Russell, Rubye de 
Remer, Conrad Nagei, Winter Hall and 
Pauline Frederick. 

Most fascinating little houses were 
erected to hold some of the attractions— 
Mrs. Rupert Hughes presided over an old 
English mansion, where famous authors 
sold their own autographed books. Such 
celebrities as Sir Gilbert Parker, Rupert 
Hughes, Gouverneur Morris, Eugene Man- 
love Rhodes, Upton Sinclair, Rita Weiman, 
and Elinor Glyn were there. 

Madame Glyn also had a gaudy tent 
where—in a thrilling and bewildering 
costume of blues and greens and beads she 
gave psychic demonstrations at enormous 
prices. 

Mrs. William deMille and Mrs. Jesse L. 
Lasky had an art shop and there were 
harems, prize fights, vaudeville shows, ice 
cream and hot dogs to excess. Every place 
you turned a pretty girl wanted to sell you 
something and generally succeeded—Ann 
Forrest was selling cigarettes which she 
lighted for you at so much per light— 

Oh, it was a gay life. 

The largest sum of money ever raised for 
the Fund was taken in during the day. 





LICE JOYCE is taking a two months’ 
| vacation. 


This in itself is not interesting. 

Sut the fact that Alice Joyce is awaiting 
an important event as Mrs. James Regan 
1s. 

She finished her current picture at Vita- 
graph in Brooklyn before leaving the studio 
on a leave of absence. She says she’s very 
happy—and we have no doubt her nice 
Irish husband is happy too; and that little 
Alice Joyce Moore is tickled to death at 
the prospect of having a new little sister 
or brother, as the case may be—to play 
with. 

The Joyce-Vitagraph contract has 
another year to run, after which it would 
not surprise anybody to see Alice retire 
permanently from the screen. She has 
threatened to, and much as it would grieve 
us to have her go, we know she has a very 
promising career as a smart young Man- 
hattan matron. 


N spite of the fact that Madame Elinor 

Glyn, with her emeralds and her tem- 
Perament and her tiger-skins, has given 
irreverent Hollywood a lot of laughs at one 
time or another—in spite of this, the fact 
remains that Elinor is actually the only one 
of the many famous authors corralled in the 
western studios to write “originals” for 
the screen stars, who has really delivered 
in any degree proportionate with her salary 
and her reputation. 


|B gingien the month of June—a swelter- 
ing month for Manhattan—that fair 
city saw such film celebrities as Tom Mix 
and Sessue Hayakawa. 

Mr. Mix, although nobody has ever been 
heard to call him that—brought with him 
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his young wife and his mother-in-law. His 
wife is Victoria Forde; his mother-in-law 
is Eugenie Forde. 
little blonde who wears six or seven diamond 
and emerald and sapphire bracelets on each 
arm, besides many elaborate and expensive 
rings—all gifts from her husband. In 
spite of the fact that Tom wears a white 
sombrero and a violently checked suit 
on the streets of New York, he has made a 
very good impression. 


HE latest J. Barrymore news: 

John was to go abroad for the sum- 
mer and then he didn't. 

The Barrymore play, ‘‘Clair de Lune,” 
which was produced, according to a news- 
paper wit, “for the love of Mike” (meaning 
Michael Strange, who wrote it and who is 
in private life Blanche Barrymore) wore 
itself out in its eight weeks’ run and will 
probably never be revived again. John 
is not doing anything at present. Ethel 
Barrymore, to quote another writer, has 
‘returned to the speaking stage in ‘The 
Twelve-Pound Look’.”’ 


IME rolls on and Alla Nazimova has 
not signed with anybody. 

f ccording to the latest reports, Madame 
will return to the stage. 

The film magnates seem not to be so 
gullible as they once were. 

Many leading men who not so long ago 
drew one thousand a week for making love 
to lovely celluloid ladies, are now attempt- 
ing to keep the home fires burning on a 
meagre four hundred or five. 

Such former stars as Dorothy Dalton 
and Mildred Harris are now doing leading 
business. Miss Dalton probably could 
force Paramount to continue starring her 
individually if she cared to, as her contract 
specifies such an arrangement. She is a 
member of Cecil deMille’s latest all-star 
cast. 


AMES KIRKWOOD is to be made a 
star by Paramount. 
Our principal comment on that is: why 


wasn't he made a star long ago? 


HE biggest party of the movie social 
season was that with which 


Victoria is a vivacious |; 
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Mabel | 


Normand entertained at the Ambassador | 


Hotel when the new Cocoanut Grove was 
opened there this month. 

Miss Normand, who lives in apartments, 
declared she wanted to repay all the people 
with homes who had been so nice to her, 
and she invited fifty guests to an elaborate 
dinner party, and dancing in the Grove 
afterwards. 

Everybody was there really,—I saw Mr. 
and Mrs. Mahlon Hamilton, the latter in 
a cerise gauze that set off her dark beauty, 


Edna Purviance, in white, Jack Pickford | 


and beautiful Rubye de Remer—who by 


the way is putting on some weight that is | 


very becoming to her, in the southern 
California sunshine—Roscoe 


Arbuckle, | 


Bebe Daniels, Jim Kirkwood, Viola Dana | 


in a soft lavender creation—and hosts of 
others. 

Mabel herself was as brilliant as a butter- 
fly—and, by the way, she tells me she’s so 
healthy she’s reducing! 


HE official cost of von Stroheim’s “‘ Blind 
Wives”’ has been given out as $1,040,500. 
It ought to be a mighty good picture. 
But is it? 


ETTY BLYTHE bobbed her hair. 


Oh, Irene Castle, what crimes are 


committed in thy name! 


| 




















The Quaker 


waits at every door 


Many housewives get oat flakes without the Quaker Oats 
flavor — just because they don’t insist. 

Many other housewives force their grocers to send overseas 
for Quaker. That is done by oat lovers nearly all the world over. 


Quaker Oats wait at every door. Your grocer will supply 
them if you ask. They cost no fancy price. 

They are flaked from queen grains only —just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel, 
but they are the cream of the oats. 





__The oat is the greatest food that grows. It is almost the 
ideal food in balance and completeness. As a body-builder 
and a vim-food it has age-old fame. 


Children need its minerals, adults need its energy. 
all enjoy its fragrance and its taste. 


It is supreme food — make it delightful. 
Let every dish be Quaker Oats quality. 


Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


And 
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1 
c eauly and 


ecomingness 
of Your’ air 


depend largely on just 
three things—the re- 
sult of the shampoo, 
the effect of the wav- 
ing and the protection 
of the net. 


WEST 
Hair Nets 

Three Brands 

Beach and Motor 
15¢ 

Tourist, 3 for 50c 

Gold Seal, 25c 
Grayand White— 

Double Price 


WEST 


SOFTEX SHAMP00 
ELECTRIC HAIR CURLERS 
HUMAN HAIR NETS 


Provide these three requisites to 
a pleasing and perfect coiffure. 


West Softex 


The Shampoo Exquisite 


A thorough cleanser and 
beautifier imparting lustre 
and softness, leaving the 

A hair easy to manage. 

-~ . 
ae Softex is prepared with 
‘ “~~ »\ just enough Hennato pro- 
‘" pe duce those shimmering 
\ ¢ Aes ),tints so much admired. 
Be A ee Softex is also prepared 

ae natural and is especially 
Yo adaptedforgrayandwhite 
hair and for children’s. 


West Electric 
Hair Curlers 


10c 
Package 





are unsurpassed in produc- 
ing any curly and wavy 
effect and insure a lasting 
appearance and resem- 
blance rivaling Nature'sown. 


Wave your hair in fifteen 
minutes by this simple little 
device, without heat 


West Hair Nets 


The last touch to the coiffure which insures | 
absolute confidence in the lasting effect of the care- | 
ful hair dress. 

Made by hand from the finest, strongest human 
hair, doubly sterilized. Free from knots. All 
shades including gray and white. 


AT GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE | 


Write For Free Booklet 
** Guide to Hair Dressing at Home”’ 


Card of | 
2—10c 
5—25¢ 





| 
| 
West Electric Hair Curler Co. | 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Canadian Distributors: 
H. B. Holloway & Co., Toronto, Canada 











Underwood & Underwood 


When Justine Johnstone “ran over for the week-end” from London to New 
York, just to see the Dempsey-Carpentier fight, she said she'd acquired the 


British briar habit, and proved it by smoking a little jewelled pipe! 


She says 


she saw hundreds of Englishwomen smoking their briars at the polo matches. 
What? Well—some of our great-grandmothers did it—only they used corn-cobs. 


ILL ROGERS, upon the completion of 

his Goldwyn contract, will become an 
independent producer. 

Unlike other stars who go in for this ‘“‘own 

company” stuff, the cowboy comedian will 

modestly make two-reel features, instead of 


six-reel super-spectacles. ‘‘ About all the 
pictures I have ever seen could be told in 
two reels, anyway,” says Will. ‘And the 
only fellow who can beat me with my two- 
reelers, is the man who will come along and 
tell ‘em in one reel.” 
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NIVERSAL announces a new star. 
Her name, according to the press- 
sheets, is ‘‘ Miss du Pont.” 

Her name, reaily, is Margaret Arm- 
strong. According to her press agent, she 
never appeared on the screen until Eric 
von Stroheim discovered her and gave 
her the leading feminine role in his “Foolish 
Wives.” 

Actually, Miss Armstrong made her film 






yD 


debut as one of the models in ‘‘ Lombardi, e 
Ltd.” b 
: 4 

‘* 7X ABIRIA,” the first great film spectacle, s 
has been revived in New York City, ‘a 


a 


at the Strand Theater. This is the produc- 
tion by Gabriele d’Annunzio, which was 
the forerunner of ‘‘ The Birth of a Nation” 
and the later great American dramas. 
“‘Cabiria”’ is a product of the Itala Film 
Company of Turin, and was completed in 





Wayay 





1914. 

Maciste, the giant act« I layed the 
slave, paw i scubnniee’ ait ie A 3000-year-old pleasure 
film. 


“The Birth of a Nation’’ was revived 


at the Capitol Theater some time ago. | Or you to enjoy Cs 


T is rather interesting to note the only | 
two well-known motion picture stars | 


) 


k * . Arounpb the most simple facts of liv- incense, but if you use the name 
who refused’ to aid Mr. Daniel Frohman | sa al toa? I Wel bel \ os 2 : d = h 
. : se Ps ‘ ancie -w all the subtle antine’s, as y a > ave 
in putting on the Actor’s Fund Fair. ing, the ancients threw all the su He intine’s, as your guide, you have 
ae neg POISE V RE , sleasures which their minds could the experience of 60 years’ knowledge 
Nazimova and Katherine MacDonald. | } £ 
Miss MacDonald has made it a system- devise. of the Orient guiding you to the true 
atic practice not to take part in things of They understood, too, as every one Oriental fragrance. 
that sort nor to Pegg lor eels PB in the East understands today, the rest- ' , 
being her theory that she cannot afforc fulness of sweet odors, the refreshment Which do you prefer: 
the time and energy necessary for those iol ¢ ee lelicate . , ' ae . 
things whic comes from delicate perfumes. \ antine s Temple Incense comes 1n 


Nazimova, in spite of pressing requests 
from her fellow stars, flatly refused, though 
she was only asked to wear a striking cos- 


five delicate fragrances — Sandalwood, 
Wistaria, Rose, Violet and Pine. Some 
like the rich Oriental fullness of San- 


Do you know the refreshment 
of Incense ? 








tume and walk across the stage, thus They kpew incense, as you can know dalwood, others choose the sweetness 

oe and presence to aid wad it today. For tonight, in yourrecep- of Wistaria, Rose or Violet and still 
Back of this is a story that will bear | tion room, in your halls, in your bou- others prefer the clear and balmy 

telling—and which was repeated by Mr. doir, there can arise the subtle and fragrance of Pine. 

Frohman himself to one of the stars whom delicate perfumes of the Orient — Whichever you prefer, you can get 

he sent as emissary to Madame Nazimova. the same graceful fragrance which it from your druggist or your gift 
Not so many years ago, a small troop of is arising in millions of homes shop. Practically every department 


Russian actors were performing in their 
own tongue in a barn theater on the east 
side of New York. The winter was cold, Vantine’s — the true 

and bad, and the little group of foreigners - . § 
was very much up against it. They didn’t Oriental Incense ALL the 
have enough to eat. One of their number 
approached Mr. Frohman, then an active 


throughout the world. store, too, carries it, so swift has 


been its spread throughout America. 







So try, tonight, the fragrance 
which appeals the most to 
you. Just name it on the 


sweet deli- 
Burn incense, but be sure | cacy of Wistaria Blos- 
' 








, er , somsts imprisoned in : ° . 
producer in New York, and said, “We that you get Vantine’s. It’s Vantin a Wistaria | margin and for 25c we will 
4 ’ de ’ . e | ne 4 

believe we have a great artist in our com- very easy to make a mistake Toilet Water. | be glad to send it to you 
pany—Alla Nazimova. We should like about so subtle a thing as as an acquaintance package. 
to give her a chance. If we could weather 
the winter, we could begin in the spring VANTINE’S Temple Incense is sold at drug stores, 
in English and we might succeed.” department stores and gift shops in two forms— 

Mr. Frohman engineered a benefit powder and cone—in packages—at'25c, 50¢ and 75c¢. 


matinee, to which many stars contributed, 
and raised $3,000. This sum was turned 
over to the Russians, who lived on it 
through the winter and also arranged for 
English lessons for their star. 

Inthe spring, Nazimova was .able to 
appear in English—and her way to success 
was definitely opened—the success which 
today gives her such a stupendous salary. 

No wonder Mr. Frohman was astonished 
with a great astonishment when Alla 
Nazimova refused to lend her aid to the 
Actors’ Fund Fair benefit. 








A. A. VANTINE & CO. 
64 Hunterspoint Ave. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 







NE of the funniest sights in Hollywood Sandalwood 


these days is Bill Hart in his office. 





; ; » Dac 
Since he stopped making pictures, Bill has Violet Wistaria Pg my eh oy my anes 
taken a suite of handsome offices on the ° 
Boulevard, and with a couple of secretaries Pine TOTAAL TEE EA 
and stenographers is transacting a lot of Rose a i a 
business connected with his films and his | RIPEN apueeneenennenasii 
property. CW iss > decicceecesemmmmnnnn peseeaees ooecce eescescesesorssecece 


In the meantime it is understood that | III SII I SI II FI NG 
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COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


You Want to Earn 
Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do you measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course, hy2 Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of elementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have aplan whereby you can. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
schoo] course in two years, giving you all 
the essentials that form the foundation of 


practical business. It will prepare you to 
hold your own_ where competition is keen 
and exacting. Donot doubt Pan ability, but 
make up your mind toit and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 
success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success._It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
we sent us if you are not absolutely satisfied. 
hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-671, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicago 
, © SED 0 ED © CD © GED © Oe, 


American School! 


Dept. 4-671, Chicago, Ill. 
Explain how I can qualify for position checked: q 


ane favchipoctgS 0000088 £06 Lawyer $5,000 to $15,00@ 
«--» Building Contractor : . 
000 to $10,000 ment lo 
se. Automobile Engineer a ’ 
000 to $10,000 Shop Superintendent @ 
e Repairmar 63,000 to $7,000 
500 to $4,000 Employment Manager 
e+-Civil Engineer $4,000 to $10,000 @ 
000 to $15,000 i 
«»...Structural Engineer 
$4,000 to $10,00¢ 


‘er 
000 to $15,000 000 to $4,000 @ 


«wCertified Publie Ac- 
countant $7,000 to $15,000 
ee ry 
oO ’ 
eves Drafteman & Designer 
$2,500 to $4,000 
eves Keectrical Engineer 


$4,000 to $10,000] 





«General Education 


In one year : 


Gm ¢ me Be ee 


Sanitary Engineer 
$2,000 to $6, 


.«..Lelephone Engineer 


$2,500 to $5,000@ 
Tele h Engineer 
sere Fe wl 


. Ow, 
....Kigh School Graduate 


In two years 


.. Mire Insurance Expert 


$3,000 to $10,000 


Every 





@ | ‘There is,” 








| es ae 





Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


Kathryn Perry is now Mrs. Owen Moore. 


They were married in Greenwich, 


Conn., July 16. The romance began when the former Ziegfeld Follies and Frolic 


beauty decided to become a silversheet luminary and was cast in pictures oppo- 


site Owen Moore. 
pulchritude on the screen. 


Little Kathryn is keeping up her reputation for charm and 
Owen Moore was the 


first husband of Mary Pick- 


ford and also her leading man in Biograph, Imp, and Famous Players films. 


| his sister, Miss Mary Hart, is in the east 


accompanying Mliss Novak 
shopping tour. 

It seems only human to wonder if they 
are trousseau buying, since the engagement 


of Bill Hart and Miss Novak has been 


repeatedly rumored. 


Jane on a 


ETTY BLYTHE found the hotels in 
a very crowded condition when she 
came to New York, so she finally put up at 
one of Fifth Avenue’s iciest palaces for 
paying guests. She was, no doubt, the 
first actress who had ever lived there. 
When Betty had taken up her abode in 
the hotel she surprised the various attaches 
with her modest and untheatrical demeanor. 
But still they were skeptical; still suspicious. 
A few weeks later Pau! Scardon, who is 
Sheba’s husban? in private life, came to 
New York to see his wife. One day Betty 
called the hotel and asked for Mr. Scardon. 
“There isn't any Mr. Scardon stopping 
here,” said the goddess of the switchboard. 
answered Betty gently but 
firmly, and I wish to speak to him.”’ 


advertisement 


“Oh,” said the switchboard deity in 
tones of enlightenment, ‘‘oh, you mean the 
gentleman that’s in with Miss Blythe!” 


OMEBODY evidently was trying to kid 
— Douglas Fairbanks. 

A report was circulated that he intended 
to change the title of his new ten-reel feature 
from ‘The Three Musketeers” to ‘The 
Three Guardsmen.” 

Doug denied heatedly that he 
addicted to the title-changing mania. 


Was 


ESSIE 
the 
season. 
She was exceedingly popular there before 
she went into films. 

A great many celluloiders are going back 
to their first loves. 

Sort of looks as if the fillums were getting 
back to what our President calls normalcy. 
Not every actor from the legit. can come 
to the screen nowadays and receive fabu- 
lous sums for allowing his features to be 
photographed. (Continued on page 89) 


BARRISCALE 


so-called 


will 
legitimate 


return to 
stage next 


in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 








The Shadow Stage 


(Continued from page 59) 


BEHIND MASKS—Paramount 


ESPITE the fact that Dorothy Dalton 
neither looks nor acts like an oppressed 
ingenue, as she really should, in E. Phillips 


Oppenheim’s “Jeanne of the Marshes”’ 
There is in- 


found this good entertainment. 
trigue, suspense and a hero incognito, 


we 


but 


the story is quite plausible and the English 


atmosphere well maintained. 
quite an acceptable one. 


SCRAP IRON—First National 


GOOD picture. If Charles Ray re 


A departure 
from Miss Dalton’s usual portrayals, and 


rally 


directed ‘Scrap Iron,”’ we are prepared | 
to say the same Charles Ray has been direct- | 
ing his own pictures for a considerable spell 


and doing very well with them. 


The new 


picture emphasizes all the Ray virtues, tells | 
de- | 
cent hero and pictures him as being ruled by | 
the same trite but true sentiment that in- 
spires a good boy’s devotion to an invalid 


of the adventures of the same innately 


mother. 


LIVE WIRES—Fox 


HE old farm has ever been a more or 
always a 


pathetic subject. There's 


less 


mortgage or something, to cause tears to 


flow., Here it is an option which the 


city 


villain secures from trusting mother, thus 


causing Son some exciting experiences. 


The 


vehicle serves to introduce Edna Murphy 


and Johnny Walker as Fox co-stars, 
why, we cannot say. 


just 


THE BRONZE BELL— 


Ince-Paramount 


AND in hand with Mr. Fox comes Mr. 
Ince, presenting us with five reels of 


hectic serial stuff, under the guise of a fea- 
ture photoplay. Louis Joseph Vance, who 
wrote the story, wishes us to believe, appar- 
ently, that anything can happen in India, in- 
troducing astral bells, a lady in distress, a 
dethroned prince and his double, a red- 
blooded American. 
this dual role, seems rather conscious of his 
turban. John Davidson is the villain extraor- 
dinary and Doris May the lady. 
be next? 


THE BEAUTIFUL GAMBLER— 


Courtenay Foote, in 


Who will 


Universal 


ERE we have a sweet, trusting little 
girl who marries the wicked owner of a 


saloon and dance hall, in order to pay off the 
mortgage on daddy’s log cabin. 
have known what would happen. 
everyone who has attended the movies for 
the last ten years does. 
excuse for this except Grace Darmond, who 
photographs nicely. 


She might 
Surely 


Really there is no 


ONE A MINUTE—Paramount 


HE hero of this tale, Douglas MacLean 
in the role, holds Abraham Lincoln as 


his ideal, and then proceeds to enrich him- 
self by a patent medicine fraud, working on 
the theory that “‘There’s a fool born every 
minute.” Farce though it is, and to be con- 
sidered as such, one finds it difficult to con- 
done the entire lack of principle on which 
this story is founded. 
MacLean standard. 


It is not up to the 


HOME STUFF—Metro 


A NOTHER down-on-the-farm story, Viola 


Dana, the stranded chorus girl who finds 


happiness among the cows and chickens. 
Her personality saves the well-worn plot 
from seeming extremely trite, other mem- 
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Posed by May Allison, a Metro motion picture star, and enthusiastic mo 
torist. Miss Allison is one of many beautiful women “‘in pictures’’ who 
use and endorse Ingram’s Milkweed Cream for proper care of the complexion 


Do hot sun and dusty wind play havoc 


with your complexion? 


For the most effective way in which to use 





Can you enjoy motoring without fear 
of a reddened, coarsened skin ? 


N hour’s drive in the afternoon sun 
4 4 —a cloud of dust from another car 
—a swift rush of wind as you speed 
down a hill — what happens to your 
complexion ? 


You can protect your skin from the 
ravages of sun, dust and wind if you 
use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream regu- 
larly. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
guards the skin against the coarsening 
effects of the elements. More than 
that, it preserves the complexion, for 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an ex- 
clusive therapeutic property that actu- 
ally “tones-up”—revitalizes—the clogged, 
sluggish tissues of the skin. 


If you have not yet tried Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, begin its use today. You will find 
that its special therapeutic property will soon 
soothe away redness and roughness, banish 
slight imperfections—that its regular use will 
protect your skin from sun and wind, will kee 
your complexion as soft 
and clear as you have 


7 & always hoped to have it. 


Beauty * » 








Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream read Health Hints, 
the little booklet packed with every jar. It 
has been prepared by specialists to insure 
that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
the fullest possible benefit. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase a 
jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the fifty- 
cent or the one-dollar size. Begin at once its 
regular use—it will mean so much to you. 

Ingram’s Rouge—‘“‘Just to show a proper 
glow” use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately em- 
phasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solidcake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder — A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints— White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F.INGRAM COMPANY 

Established 1885 
102 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram 
Company, Windsor, Ontario. Australian resi- 
dents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 383 
Flinders Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand 
residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 
33 Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban resi- 
dents address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3624, 
Havana. 


Ingrans 


Milkweed 


Crean 


an attractive, new souvenir packet of the 
Send us a dime, with the coupon below, and 











FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 102 TENTH ST., DETROIT, MIOH. 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please send 
me Ingram’s Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder-pad, sample packets 
of Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and 2 
Tooth Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, and. for the gentleman 
of the house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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CLEAR YOUR 
COMPLEXION 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
* SOAP « 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 


wes-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
urify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe ana 
eal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
perfume. Everywhere for 25c. mple each 
free by mail. ddress postal: uticura 
Laboratories, Dept. AA, Malden, M ass. 

Cuticura Soap shaves without mug. 

















FLORIDA MILITARY anp NAVAL ACADEMY 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


COLLEGE preparatory and business 
courses. National patronage. Un- 
excelled advantages. Catalogue. 
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| the year. 


changed except the title. 
| thought advisable to depart so radically 


PuHoroepLay MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Shadow Stage 


(Concluded) 


bers of the cast lending able support. 
There’s some really good comedy, some in- 
excusable melodrama and an abundance of 
“home stuff“ for those who like it. By 
Frank Dazey and Agnes Johnston. 


CHILDREN OF NIGHT—Fox 


HIS is a photoplay for serial followers. 
It contains a great deal of the stuff of 
which serials are made, and not much of 
anything else. William Russell is the hero 


| thereof, going through a variety of highly- 


colored adventures for sake of the lady fair. 
There are the usual trap-doors, secret crim- 
inal societies, villains and victims. 


THE FIGHTING LOVER—Universal 


HAT good old plot, in which the hero 
wagers his friend to select him a wife 
from the multitude, willy nilly, is here pre- 
sented with a few original twists that make 
of it interesting photoplay material. It is 


| up to the usual Frank Mayo standard, and 
| will please his admirers. 


From the Ben 
Ames Williams story. ‘Three in a Thous- 


and.” 
NOBODY—Roland West First-Nat’l. 


N actress of dramatic ability might have 
made this one of the big photodramas of 
As it is, it stands well above the 
ordinary release in plot and action. True, 
it is not a children’s story, nor one that will 
entirely satisfy advocates of the happy end- 
ing, but the melodrama is wisely lightened 
at times, and few motion pictures have been 
filmed with a more attractive back-ground 
than Palm Beach furnishes for this one. 


| Jewel Carmen shows some improvement in 
| her work. 


FINE FEATHERS—Metro 
UGENE WALTERS’ “Fine Feathers” 


comes to the screen with little left un- 
Just why it was 


from the original text of the play it is diffi- 
cult tosay. It contains, however, some very 
good photoplay material, the well-worn 
story is one that always arouses interest and 
there is undeniably a melodramatic “‘punch”’ 
at its conclusion. Outstanding is the work 


|of Eugene Pallette as the unfortunate hus- 
| band. 


Claire Whitney, 
Warburton Gamble 
roles. 

THE TWICEBORN WOMAN— 


Sonora 


June Elvidge and 
appear in important 


HAT part of the Bible which recounts 
the life of the Christ, has been rewritten, 


| Mary of Magdala being introduced as the 
| real cause behind the crucifixion. 


Neither 
Deyha Loti as the Magdalene, nor members 
of her supporting cast show talent for screen 
acting, their movements from scene to 
scene being ever prefaced by explanatory 
titles, necessary because of choppy con- 
tinuity. It is an unsuccessful attempt to 
film a sacred story without the vision and 
inspiration necessary to such a production. 
You'll find this tiresome. 


THE BROKEN DOLL— 


Associated Producers 


ONTE BLUE is developing into an ac- 

tor of unusual promise, and in this 
adaptation of Wilbur Hall's “Johnny 
Cucabod” he does some of his finest work. 
There is comedy and pathos, an exciting 
chase for an escaped convict and a quaint 
love story, with Mary. Thurman as the lady 
in the case. 


Every member of the family 


can see and enjoy this photoplay. The 
same can be said of almost every production 
of the same director—Allan Dwan. 


THE ROAD TO LONDON—Pathe 


AKE this title literally. There is much 

scenery, Bryant Washburn, and a 
sketchy suggestion of plot, this latter serv ing 
merely to link together various views of 
English countryside and London streets. 
The picture is entirely void of interior set- 
tings, making the production little more 
than a scenic. However, as a scenic, it is 
quite interesting. 


AESOP’S FABLES—Pathe 


DEPARTURE from the usual run of 

animated cartoons, this new Pathe ser- 
ies presents up-to-date topics in an amusing 
and entertaining form, combining the an- 
cient Fables with modern logic. They are 
cleverly executed by the cartoonist Paul 
Terry. 


TOO MUCH SPEED—Paramount 
IVE Wallace Reid Agnes Ayres for a 


heroine, Theodore Roberts for an irate 
father-in-law, a racing car, a speedway and 
a South American contract to shoot at—and 
you know the rest. It is usually an interest- 
ing yarn, and though familiar, is given 
enough new twists in this instance to keep it 
from becoming hopelessly set. ‘‘Too Much 
Speed” has a nice turn of sentiment near its 
finish, when Wallace, about to win the race, 
puts his mechanician in the driver’s seat to 
give him a chance to even an old score with 
an unscrupulous rival. A good family pic- 


ture. 
A KISS IN TIME—Realart 


¢ they only knew it, the sort of entertain- 
ment picture men turn out for hot wea- 
ther is not hot weather entertainment at all. 
Something to take their minds off the heat is 
what people want in July in place of the 
conventionally stupid comedy that rather 
serves to intensify discomfort. However, 
the tradition holds that hammock literature 
serves a purpose—hence “A Kiss in Time,” 
with T. Roy Barnes wagering some other 
engaging fool that he can wina kiss from 
Wanda Hawley within four hours after 
meeting her. 


A VOICE IN THE DARK—Goldwyn 


HIS murder mystery story loses some- 

thing of the novelty that contributed 
to its success on the stage—where the cir- 
cumstantial scenes a deaf woman saw were 
acted in pantomime, and the incriminating 
testimony a blind man overheard were 
acted in the dark. But fortunately the 
story itself is interesting. and sufficiently 
plausible to make a good picture. The 
story of the murdered libertine, the falsely- 
accused heroine, the defending district 
attorney and the endangered innocent is 
worked into good screen fiction. 


BE MY WIFE—Max Linder 


HIS is farcical extravagance stretched 

to the limit and guaranteed to produce 
what the exhibitor knows as a “‘lotta laffs.” 
In this instance Linder, who is a good come- 
dian, has provided himself with a story in 
which he is forced to fight a comic duel 
with himself to convince the heroine that 
he is a worthy matrimonial candidate, and 
finally suffers the uproariously comic 
adv enture of having a white rat crawl up his 
trousers’ leg as he stands at the altar, to the 
great joy of the assembled guests, both in 
the picture and in the audience. 
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When Women Work 


A MOTION picture, ‘When Women 


Work,” has been prepared for the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 
The picture, 


bad working conditions for women, was 
made in actual factories, during working 
hours, with women and men moving about 
their machines. 


which visualizes good and | 


In order to carry the story through, two 


moving picture actresses were engaged, but 
the factory scenes in which they play were 
staged all in the day’s work of some New 


Jersey or New York factory, and before they | 


sat at the 
study to the day-after-day girl holder of the 
job. 

Taking as points in the story the pro- 


machine they served as under- | 


visions outlined in the brief and salient sum- | 


mary of “Standards,” issued by the Wom- 
en’s Bureau during the war and happily 
still serving as the standards of peace, the 
movie makes its visual and vivid plea for 
hours, wages, working conditions, vocational 
training, lunch and rest rooms, equal pay 


for equal work, equal opportunity for equal | 


work. 

Women’s clubs, the League of Women 
Voters, the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s League, trade unions, clubs of 
working girls, college women, high school 
classes studying economics, and Chambers 
of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, and other 
men’s organizations concerned in com- 
munity affairs and recognizing women’s 
affairs as pert of that community, would be 
interested in the movie. It could be shown 
to great advantage in connection with 
local campaign for bettering industrial con- 
ditions. 





The picture is in two reels and takes one- | 


half hour to show. 

The film will be loaned free—express 
charges not prepaid—by the Women’s Bu- 
reau. 





Any organization, such as State Depart- | 


ments of Labor, or State Federations of 
Clubs, wishing to use the picture through a 
long period, can make arrangements through 
the Women’s Bureau to buy the film for the 
approximate sum of $142. 

In making the request for the movie, 
please state the kind and probable size of 
the audience, so that we can send appropri- 
ate additional material. 


Compulsory Immortality 


EORGES CLEMENCEALU, “Tiger of 
France,” has refused to have his voice 
perpetuated on the phonograph, it is said. 
But the Sorbonne, the great school of Paris, 
is begging him to ‘change his mind in the in- | 
terest of posterity. And the whole discus- 
sion has led to another discussion and pro- 
posal—a very remarkable proposal, viz.: 
that a law be passed in France making it | 
compulsory for every significant national 
character to send his voice down the ages, 
and to stand for a space before the motion 
picture camera, so that generations unborn 
may see exactly what he looked like in ac- 
tion and repose—how he walked, talked and 
smiled; what were his expressions in mere 
friendly conversation, and impassioned ad- 
dress. One cannot doubt that, whether any 
such law is ever really passed or not, of such 
material will the pictorial histories of the 
future be partially composed. 





| 
| 


| 














When her hair seemed 
really hopeless 


This simple 


It was to be the most important 
evening of her life—and she knew it. 


And so she tried to make 
look especially attractive. 
hair was never so dull or 


herself 
But her 
lifeless. 


So she went to a hairdresser’s and 
there she learned a wonderful secret 
—and that secret brought out Jove- 
liness she never knew she possessed. 


The hairdresser’s treatment 


These simple directions will change 
your whole appearance, too—for in 
every woman’s hair there is hidden 
charm, extra beauty, which can be 
brought out with this treatment. 


First: Wet the hair and 
scalp with warm water. 


Second: Apply Wildroot 
Liquid Shampoo and rub 
to a rich, creamy lather. 
Rinse thoroughly with 
clear, warm water. 


WILDROOT 


Liquid Shampoo ad Hair Tonic 





treatment made her charming 





Third: Apply more Wildroot Liquid 
Shampoo, massaging lightly, and rinse 
three or four times. Dry thoroughly. 


Fourth: Apply Wildroot Hair Tonic 
to the roots of the hair, massag- 
ing thoroughly with the finger tips. 


Fifth: Moisten a sponge or cloth 
with Wildroot Hair Tonic. Wipe your 
hair, one strand at a time, from the 
roots clear to the ends. Dry carefully. 


Send two dimes for four complete 
treatments 


Send your druggist’s name and ad- 
dress, with two dimes, for enough 
Wildroot Liquid Shampoo and Hair 
Tonic for four complete treat- 
ments. 


Or, you can get Wildroot prod- 
ucts at all dealers, with a guar- 
antee of absolute satisfaction. 


Wildroot Co., Inc., Dept. 
> Buffalo, N.Y. 











¢2, Learn to Dance 


Youcanlearn Fou. ret ,One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and lates to-the-minute”’ s 
ciety dances in A ine by the wondertel 
Peak aos of Mail Instruction. 

New Diagram Method. Easily learned; no 
music needed; thousands taught quscenetalty: 
success absolutely aran 

Write for 8 alTerms. Send today for 
FREE information and surprisingly low offer. 

— CHANDLER be =. 8. 














FINE OPENINGS FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN ®,7e?orting: editorial and 


other departments of news- 
pegeme mm in both lar ve and small towns. Fascinating work 
and good pay. ou see life in its most interesting 
phases. Opportunities for travel. Many other 
privileges and advantages. No experience needed— 
veteran newspaper men will teach you by mail in your 
spare time at home—in a few easily learned lessons. yon 
can quickly qualify for A branch of the work. 
particulars free—write 


1. | Newspaper Training Assoc., Dept. 17, 1123 Broadway, New York 








BATHASWEET 


TRADE MARK REG. 


Bathe with Bathasweet. It a 
refreshes and invigorates. 


It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath — cools, 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 


PERFUMES YOUR BATH—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 





THE C. S. WELCH CO. 





Dept. P-P. 


Three sizes, 25c,50c and $1. At all drug and department stores or by mail. Send 2c stamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 





NEW YORK CITY 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
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arms every time we saw a blue uniform up at 
Lester. But we're not celling on Tier Three 
now, old pal, and when a man’s on the out- 
side, the world’s his ripe, red cherry. I'm 
just on my way to eat. Come along, and 
we'll throw a steak under our belts while we 
chew over old times. How you makin’ it?” 

Jerry didn’t recognize the ex-convict, 
but, among thousands of prisoners at Lester 
alike as peas, there was nothing strange in 
that. Over a coffee-house table the stranger 
proved himself so thoroughly familiar with 
the prison, its inner life, and Jerry's career 
there, that Jerry accepted his convict iden- 
tity without question. The man paid for 


the meal with a hun- 
dred-dollar bill. 
“Need any dough, 


Photoplay Magazine 


was no money in the house and no food. 

Jerry went again into the streets and 
wandered aimlessly, head bent, hands 
clenched. Unconsciously he drew near to 
“Spider” Newman's. Not until he saw the 
groggery’s flaring lights did he realize where 
he was. The rumbling of the street traffic, 
the whir of automobiles, the clanging passage 
of crowded street-cars—none of this came 
to his ears. All he heard was a baby— 
Maisie’s baby and his—gasping for breath. 
He went in. 

At the bar was the shifty-eyed man from 
Lester Prison, a glass of whisky before him. 


‘Just in time! Have one, Jerry?” 





(Continued from page 30) 


“All right. I'll go along with you.” 

Leaving his friend in the hallway, Jerry 
ran up the stairs and thrust the bill into 
Maisie’s hand. 

“Buy the medicine the boy needs—food, 
too. I've found a‘job at Jast,’’ he explained. 
The lie was like a searing iron on his lips, 
the broken promise a leaden weight on his 
heart as he went back to his comrade. 

At midnight, a citizen dropped off a car 
and started, whistling, along a deserted and 
poorly lighted residence-block. In the black 
shadow of a building, two masked figures 
waited, crouching. 

“That’s our guy,”’ whispered a voice in 

Jerry’s ear. ‘‘Come on, 
pal.” 








Jerry?’ he inquired, 
when they were on the 
street agin. 

Jerry did but he shook 
his head: 

““No, I'm out looking 
for a jo.” 

His new friend looked 
at him commiseratingly. 

“Huntin’ work!" he 
ejaculated amazedly, 
“I'd never thought that 
of you, Jerry, after 
what they did to you at 
the ‘pen.’ There's just 
one way for an ex-con to 
make a living.” 

In rapid pantomime, 
he presented a mythical 
gun at an adversary’s 
head and went through 
his pockets. 

“I’m getting mine,” 
he added. Then, aftera 
pause: “I've been work- 


ing alone so far—it’s 
safer most times—but, 
Jerry, I know you're 


‘right’ and I'd double 
up with you. I knowa 
two-man job that’s easy 
money and safe.” 
“Thanks; but there's 
nothing doing with me,” 








ORE of the mystifying activities of 
“The Gray Brothers,” the criminal 
clique who succeeded, in this story, 

in kidnapping the Governor of the State. 


As the two figures con- 
fronted him with guns 
leveled, the pedestrian’s 
whistle ended in the 
middle of a note. His 
hands rose above his 
head. Jerry began a 
rapid search of his pock- 
ets. 

And then two more 
figures appeared. With- 
out warning, Jerry's 
arms were seized from 
beliind, and he struggled 
in the arms of two 
policemen. His com- 
panion turned and ran, 
but the officers, busy 
subduing Jerry, made 
no effort to shoot or to 
follow him. 

In the midst of the 
rescued victim’s enthu- 
siastic congratulations a 
man rounded the corner 
and joined the group. 

“Here's Detective 
McGlynn,” hailed one 
of the policemen. And 
then to the grateful citi- 
zen: “It’s him ye can 
thank for yer money and 
dimonds bein’ _ safe. 
He’s been watchin’ this 
bird ever since he come 





Jerry answered deter- down from Lester. This 
ete 3 an “Boston Blackie,” the most-admired under- gol Soar pores 
Pas. .* see Ty world character in current fiction, next month — sae iit 
; “wean sonnel Snider’ takes an even more thrilling part, in Jack Boyle’s iniemeict Mie Chan. 


Newman's. If you 
change your mind, look 
me up.” 

Returning jobless to 
Maisie that night, Jerry 
found her bending over L 





second story for PHotopLay — 


“THE GRAY BROTHERS” 


snapping handcuffs on 
the captive’s wrists. 
Jerry’s _red-rimmed 
eyes glared straight into 
the detective’s face. 
| The man was his footpad 











—_ pal—author of the hold- 





the baby’s crib. The — 
feverish little face ex- 
plained too well the 


mother-terror in the woman's eyes. 

“The doctor! Have you sent for him?” 
cried Jerry. 

“There’s no money, dear.”’ 

“T’ll get one,”’ he promised. 

“Pneumonia,” announced the physician 
the moment he saw the child. ‘A bad case, 
but we may pull him through. Get these 
prescriptions at once.”’ 

Maisie emptied her purse into her hus- 
band’s hand. Jerry hurried out and re- 
turned with the medicine. A kindly drug- 
gist had taken what he could pay and 
trusted him for the rest. All night, the 
husband and wife watched beside the crib. 
At daybreak, Jerry, gray-faced, grim, went 
out again to find work. He found it with a 
street-sewer gang, worked just long enough 
to plaster his shabby prison suit with mud 
and refuse, and then was aischarged. 

Jerry returned to his room. His baby was 
desperately ill and growing worse. The 


doctor, a kindly man but poor himself, had 
been in, left more prescriptions to he filled, 
and asked, reluctantly, for his fee. 


There 


The drink burned like flame. Jerry, who 
had had no food for thirty hours, felt it in- 
stantly in his veins. He clutched his com- 
panion’s arm and drew him aside. There 
was a satisfied glint in the man’s eyes. 

“Will you stake me to a ten-dollar bill?”’ 
Jerry asked. ‘* Mybaby’s sick, maybe dying.” 

‘“T can always stake a pal, and I need one 
to-night,’’ answered the man. “If you're 
the pal I need, here’s your ten.” 

The man extended a bank-note. For just 
a second, Jerry McWilliams hesitated; then 
he snatched at the bill. The man led him to 
a secluded table and ordered another drink 
while they whispered together. With a 
final nod of approval, the stranger crossed to 
Newman's cubby-hole of an office beside 
the bar and, after a whispered conversation 
within, Jerry heard a drawer open and 
close. A moment later he returned and 
dropped a revolver, wrapped in a black 
mask, into Jerry’s pocket. 

“Well, pal, we're ready,” he said. 

“Not until I’ve taken this money home 
to my wife.” 





up, provider of the 

masks and _ weapons, 
purchaser of a detective-sergeant’s stripes 
for which Jerry now knew he must pay with 
half a lifetime in prison. 

His every muscle quivered as he looked 
into the gloating eyes of his betrayer. 
Then, swift as the thought that urged them, 
Jerry McWilliams’ manacled hands rose, 
and the steel bracelets crashed solidly 
against the detective’s temple. He toppled 
backward, and his head struck the curb- 
stone. 

“He died,” concluded Jerry. “At the 
trial I told what McGlynn had done to 
me. Newman denied that he had given 
McGlynn the gun and mask, denied even 
that I had been in his place with McGlynn. 
The jury believed him, of course, and so 
I'm here to die along with you, Jimmy, on 
Friday—day after to-morrow.”’ 

Jerry McWilliams rose and stared for a 
moment in silence at the bit of sunset 
light that filtered in through the screened 
and barred window near the ceiling. 

“One more day to live, Jimmy,” he 
said slowly, (Continued on page 95) 
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The 


Secret 

of Charm 
Never 
Changes 


Throughout the ages it exerts its 
power—this charm to which the world 
bows, changing history and making 
queens—of nations as well as hearts. 

Few can describe it, for charm doesn’t 
depend upon beauty alone. The woman 
who wields it may be dark or fair, of any 
race or type. Only this is certain—she 
has a perfect skin, fresh, youthful, free 
from blemishes—the irresistible attrac- 
tion which all understand and admire. 

Begin today to give your complexion 
the care it needs and this charm will also 
be yours. It’s a beauty secret of ancient 
Egypt and the beautiful Cleopatra. 


How to beautify your skin 


Bad complexions are largely due to 
lack of proper cleansing. The pores 
become clogged, then enlarged, then 
irritated. Blackheads and_ blotches 


follow. 


Volume and efficiency permit 
us to sell Palmolive for 


10c 





The best preventive is a daily cleans- 
ing with Palmolive soap. It makes a 
balmy, creamy lather, for the base is 
palm and olive oils. A gentle massage 
makes it penetrate. A rinsing takes it 
out, and with it come all accumulations 
which have clogged the skin. Finish 
with a dash of cold water and a touch of 
cold cream. Then your skin will be fresh 
and rosy, clear, soft, smooth. 


A lesson from stage women 


All women can learn something from 
women of the stage, who use much rouge, 
much powder But they remove them 
before they sleep. And with them the 
oil, the dirt and perspiration which 
clog up the pores of the skin. 









Their complexions will show you that 
they do no harm when skins are treated 
the right way. 


Ancient beauties knew the way 


Roman beauties, in their famous baths, 
used palm and olive oils. Egyptian 
beauties used them in Cleopatra’s time. 

Now modern science finds no better 
way to beauty than by scientific blending 
of these oils. 

Only 10c, yet supreme 

Palmolive soap costs little, yet it 
forms the best skin soap the world 
ever knew. It employs palm oil from 
Africa, olive oil from Spain. It combines 
them in a perfect emollient. 

The Palmolive price is due to the 
fact that millions have come to employ 
it. And we have worked for years to 
bring it within the reach of all. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, U. S. A. 


The Palmolive Company of Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Manutacturers of a complete line of toilet articies 


The greatest toilet luxuries 
at a price all can afford 


Copyright 1921 The Palmolive Co 1321 


The Man—The Horse—The Cigarette 


The Man — chosen from a hundred polo players for skill 
and nerve. 


The Horse — chosen from a thousand polo ponies for speed 
and courage. 


The Cigarette— MURAD —chosen everywhere, for Quality 
and Enjoyment, by men who know. MURAD is made of 
100% pure Turkish tobaccos, personally selected by our 
own experts, from the finest varieties grown in the far-away 
Oriental fields. 


‘Judge for Yourself —!” 














y™ KIRKWOOD, playing the role of an 
English lord in ‘*The Great Imperson- 
ation,’’ was surrounded by a number of 
English actors now making their living via 
the films. 

One lad from the British Isles was talking 
with the actor one day, and commenting 
upon the difference in trees, 
flowers and weather between 
London and Hollywood. 


Plays and Players 


(Continued from page 82) 


A LITTLE neighbor girl was playing with 
Bill Reid, son of the Wally Reids, in the 
back yard, when she accidentally knocked 
over an empty milk bottle sitting on the 
porch for the milk man. Very much 
frightened by the crashing noise and the 
heap of broken glass, she turned to Bill with 
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T is perfectly true, you know, that Sam 
Goldwyn employs a stenographer whose 
sole duty it is to follow Will Rogers about all 
day with a pad and pencil, to take down the 
things that the cowboy humorist scatters so 
casually about the place. 

I suppose it would break Sam's heart if he 
thought Will talked in his 
sleep. 

Rogers took a chance on a 





“You've got some _ nice 
trees ‘ere,”’ he said, ‘‘some 
nice trees. But there are 





are three trees I like—a hash, 


a helm and a hoak.”’ 


ACK HOLT has_ been 
created a star by the 
Famous-Players Lasky 


organization and will make 
starring productions for Par- 
amount. 

There isn’t anybody on the 
screen that screen folks them- 
selves are more delighted to 
see gain stellar honors than 
Jack Holt. He's a regular 
human being, a good actor 
and a_ good fellow. His 
elevation to stardom comes 
as the result of popular de- 
mand and the need for 
another male star on the 
Paramount program. 

Holt will appear in a series 
of outdoor plays. At present 
he is playing the masculine 
lead in William de Mille’s pro- 
duction of ‘The Stage 
Door.”’ He has appeared in 
several deMille productions 
lately, including ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer Madness’ and “The 
Lost Romance.” 


HE deepest shock and 

grief has been felt in 
Hollywood over the entirely 
unlooked for and unexplained 
suicide of Mrs. Jack Mulhall, 
on June 6th, at her home in 
the moviecenter. 

Mrs. Mulhall, who was a 
very beautiful girl, and was 
affectionately known to all 








horse that was raffled off at 
the Goldwyn lot the other 
day. In fact, he took fifty 
dollars’ worth of chances. 
And of course he won the 
horse. 

“Didn't want the con- 
founded thing,’’ said the 
star. ‘‘Haven’t got my barns 
done yet and I got all the live 
stock around the place I can 
do with.” 

However, on the day that 
he won this animal, he de- 
cided to stand luncheon 
treat for the whole studio. 
Everybody that ate in the 
Goldwyn cafeteria 
just handed their check to 
the cashier, and Bill signed 
the bunch. 

Bill regarded the total of a 
hundred and some dollars 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Well,” he remarked, “I 
should say men et that have 
never et before.’’ 

He was a speaker also at 
the banquet held last Satur- 
day night at the Ambassador 
Hotel, by the Actors’ Equity 
Association, 

“First I wasn’t comin’ to 
this affair,’’ said Bill slowly, 
* "cause I guess I got the 
distinction of bein’ the only 
man in the motion pictures 
that don’t own a dress suit. 
‘Course that’s all right ‘cause 
I don’t often get asked where 
I could wear one. I don’t 
suppose most of you boys 
know who I am even. I’m 
just a actor, named Will 











her friends as “Bunty,” 
parted from her husband in 
the morning when he left for 
the studio in apparently the 
best of spirits. At ten o'clock 
she called a taxi and drove to 
a drug store on Hollywood 
Boulevard, where she _ pur- 
chased a bottle of chloroform. Driv- 
ing home, she kissed her four-year-old son 
and told him to stay with his nurse, in- 
formed the maid that she was going to lie 
down and was not to be disturbed. 

When her husband returned at dinner 
time he found her lifeless body on the bed, 
the head swathed in a towel saturated in 
chloroform. 

The decorations for the party that cele- 
brated their seventh wedding anniversary 
were still on the wall. 

The Mulhalls were noted as being one of 
the happiest married couples in Hollywood. 

Mrs. Mulhall, however, had not been in 
good health for some time and her friends 
believe that despondency over this condi- 
tion caused her to take her own life. 


this: 


AVID WARFIELD has at last capit- 
ulated to the pictures. 

Marcus Loew is a very good friend of his, 
and it was Mr. Loew who finally persuaded 
the famous actor to film his great success, 
. The Music Master.” Warfield is working 
on it now. 


own captions. 


you ever saw!" 


The feminine readers of PHOTOPLAY will write their 
ost of them will sound something like 
Aren’t they the sweetest things 
e thought so too—that's why we are 
presenting the DeBriac twins, both experienced film players. 


*“Oh—those darlings! 


tears beginning to stream down her face. 

“That’s all right,’’ said Bill, patting her 
hand. ‘ Never you mind. Daddy’'ll be home 
pretty soon and he’s awful good at fixing 
things.” 


. DYS HULETTE is Richard Bar- 
thelmess’ leading woman in Dick’s first 
stellar picture. She hasn’t been seen on the 
screen for a long time. 


| Figen DESMOND—Mrrs. William Des- 
mond—had a gorgeous new evening 
gown of silver, white satin and white velvet 
for a recent dinner dance in Hollywood. 

When she was finally arrayed, she re- 
garded herself in the mirror with a dubious 
expression in her Irish eyes. 

Just then her husband came dashing in 
with a lovely corsage of lilies-of-the valley. 

Mrs. Desmond gave one horrified glance, 
and cried, ‘‘Heavens, Billy, take 'em away. 
If I ever put those on all I'll need is a couple 
of silver handles, and they'll call the pall 
bearers.” 


Rogers. But when I heard 
that you was going to give 
this feed at this hotel, I 
I decided I'd come. I've 


“ wanted to git inside this 
hotel for a long time. 

“By the way, I heard 
somebody say they was 


thinkin’ of reducing the salaries of motion 
picture stars. I just thought I’d mention 
it, ‘cause it won't never get mentioned 
again.” 

“That reminds me of a letter I got the 
other day,” said Bill. ‘A little girl wrote to 
me and she says, ‘Dear Mr. Rogers—I have 
just been to see one of your pictures. I had 
never saw one before. I have always read 
that you never used a double in any of 
your pictures. After seeing you on the 
screen tonight for the first time I want to 
ask you, why don’t you ever use a double, 


. 


Mr. Rogers? 


LARK THOMAS, now casting director 
for Thomas H. Ince, says this is the 

casting director’s dream: 

If you can find someone that looks the 
part, be grateful. 

If you can find somebody that can act 
the part, be very grateful. 

If you can find somebody that can both 
look the part and act the part, get down 
on your knees and thank heaven. 
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LL of the famous artists and cartoonists of 
this country are making thousands and 
thousands of dollars yearly from their pens. 


They earned their success through years of 


work and tedious search for ‘“‘the right way.” 

Today, the I. C. S. courses in Cartooning 
and Illustrating, by showing you the short 
cuts, will save you years of work and bring 
you success much sooner than if you stumble 
along alone. 

This I. C. S. Course will not only teach 
you how to draw, but it will also develop your 
originality. It is acknowledged to be the best 
and most modern course in cartooning being 
offered today. 
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Box 6543, Scranton, Penna. 

Please send me—free—your 48-page book which 
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Plays and Players 


(Concluded) 


AE BUSCH is the owner of an ex- 
tremely infinitesimal dog of the 
species Peke, by name Sing. 

“He's the smallest one I ever saw,”’ re- 
marked a friend. ‘‘ Do you really like such 
a little dog, Mae?” 

‘“‘Well,’”’ said the striking vamp, ‘‘he’s a 
very economical dog. Every time the man 
comes around to collect the dog license I 
tell him Sing isn’t six months old yet. Sing 





is approaching his 8th birthday and I’ve 
never paid his dog fee yet.” 


SON has been born to Alan Hale 
and his wife, Gretchen Hartman, in 
Hollywood. 


ATHE is now entirely owned by Amer- 

cans. 

Charles Pathe, a Frenchman, founded 
the company, which was one of the first 
film corporations in existence. While the 
concern expanded and extended its activi- 
ties to this country, Pathe himself remained 
in France, giving Paul Brunet the manage- 
ment of the American business. 

The parent company, Pathe Cinema, 
Ltd., of France, has been absorbed by the 
American stockholders of Pathe Exchange, 
a seven-million dollar concern. Brunet 
remains president, with Charles Pathe a 
minority stockholder. 

There will be no further changes in the 
company except in the direction of its 
expansion. Pathe at present is making 
no feature productions whatever, confining 
its activities entirely to serials and short 
subjects. It is believed, however, that it 
will, in time, return to the feature field 
with other Kipling dramas to follow 
“Without Benefit of Clergy.” 


HEELS within wheels which have 

revolved a few more times in the past 
month would seem to indicate that the 
engagement of Charlie Chaplin and May 
Collins is not a fact—and probably never 
will be a fact. 

Rumor has even stated that when it 
once was published—owing to the very 
sincere friendship and admiration which 
exists between the famous comedian and 
the pretty little ingenue—it was allowed 
to run its course without denial only because 
of the immense good it could do Miss 
Collins. 

Already, we are told on good informa- 
tion, her salary has jumped from $250 to 
$750 a week. 

May Collins, in other words, as a clever, 
4 y, but unknown young girl, was worth 
$ 

May Collins, as the possible fiancee of 
Charlie C haplin, is worth considerably 
more. 

However, it seems to be quite true that 
Miss Collins’ hand is being ardently sought 
by an extremely handsome young lead- 
ing man who has just signed a long 
term contract with Goldwyn and who is 
oat hailed as a coming star and matinee 
1ao 

Anyway, young Mr. Richard Dix ought 
to have a clearer field if Mr. Chaplin isn’t 
in the running. 


HADES of old Peter Delmonico! 
What’s the world coming to? (Apolo- 
gies to Rupert Hughes.) 

New York’s most famous restaurant has 
inaugurated Photoplayers’ Night. Every 
Thursday at Delmonico’s, Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-fourth Street, the film players 








will hold forth on the roof garden. On 
the first Photoplayers’ Night, Wallace 
| Reid did the honors and presented a silver 


.«« | Cup to the best fox-trotters. 


Every advertisement in PIHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


OHNNY WALKER, who played the 

black sheep son in “Over the Hill,’’ was 
under discussion the other evening. 

“They say he’s getting very popular,” 
said rl Allison. 

“IT should think he would,” said Bert 
Lytell, “his name alone ought to bring him 
a big following—especially among the anti- 
prohibition forces.” 


A WELL known young actor and a 
pretty society lady were introduced 
at a dinner party in Beverly Hills. 

“Oh, I’ve met you before,” 
young actor. 

“Oh, no, I’m sure I’d remember,” said 
the lady. 

“Yes, indeed, don’t you remember, 
on Cecil.deMille’s Siamese set at the Lasky 
studio the other day, when you went 
through with some friends?” 

“Of course,’’ said the lady, “‘but I didn’t 
know you with your clothes on.” 





said the 


HEN Marie Prevost touched the 

match to a huge bonfire on a beach 
somewhere on Long Island Sound, she 
started something. Or rather, she finished 
ie 

The last of the bathing girls has burned 
her bathing suit. 

Of course, it was only a publicity stunt to 
attract attention to Marie’s stellar contract 
with Universal, whereby she engages to 
appear only in drammer. But it was really 
something much more serious than that. It 
marked the end of a period in film produc- 
tion. It wrote finish in the book of the 
screen bathing girl. 

The censors would have frightened her 
away sooner or later. But she took matters 
into her own hands. Beginning with Gloria 
Swanson and Bebe Daniels, the film come- 
dienne cherished ambitions, and as soon as 
opportunity knocked, packed her swim suit 
in moth balls and left comedies for drama. 
Mary Thurman followed—and never went 
back. Mabel Normand has not worn a 
bathing suit in public for years. Harriett 
Hammond is playing an important role ina 
Lasky feature. And now Marie Prevost has 
finished the job. 

Of course, there have been desultory 
attempts on the part of some of the lesser 
producers to revive the vogue of the one- 
piece bathing suit. But Mack Sennett, the 
daddy of the screen bathing girl, has posi- 
tively made his last appearance in the role. 


UMOR on the Goldwyn lot has it that 

at last Will Rogers has been induced to 

wear make-up. He had never put on a bit 

of grease paint until his present picture, 

declaring that he’d lose his self-respect if he 
went to fussing with his face. 

But when he had to wear the tights, ruf- 
fles and plumes of Romeo, in his present 
vehicle, Lon Chaney, the great make-up 
artist, and three cowboys of the company, 
roped and tied him, and Chaney made him 


up. 

When he saw how he photographed, Bill 
was delighted, and now he owns a full set of 
grease paint, mascara and everything—even 
a mirror. 


OW comes Mrs. Lydig Hoyt, just dying 
to break into the movies. 

No, this New York society woman has not 
been divorced or anything like that. She 
wants to go into pictures because she is 
famous for her beauty, for having posed for 
a John Singer Sargent portrait, and for her 
ability in amateur theatricals. 

She was to have appeared first in a Norma 
Talmadge film, but later decided that it was 
stardom or nothing for her. 

We leave it to you to choose. 
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Dog in the Manger 


(Continued from page 64) 


I never saw such gowns, I must admit. 
Some women will do anything for that,’’ 
Mrs. Essex raised superior eyebrows, 
“Unless I’m mistaken it’s partly mercenary 
on her part and partly just pure ‘dog in 
the manger.’ You've no idea how many 
women are like that. Just dog in the 
manger, really.” 

Kitty Glenn rose blindly, feeling with 
cold hands for the ermine cape across her 
chair. In a hot young voice she said, 
“Jim, will you take me home? I can’t 
stay here.” 

As she stumbled between the too close 
tables, she heard a last word in Mrs. Essex’ 
high-pitched voice. She was evidently 
repeating herself, for the words that reached 
Kitty’s ears still clanged the phrase, “dog 
in the manger.” 


III 


It was very late when Morgan Deffand’s 
gorgeous velvet-lined limousine drew up 
at the door of the stately white house on 
the hill. The fog had begun to slither 
before the approaching dawn. 

It was the last dead hour of the night 
when the soul ot man feels the call of the 
dust from which it came. The hour 
before ‘“‘there was light.’’ Paula called 
it her crucifixion hcur, so many times had 
she spent it battering her head against 
the stone wall of her life 

Now, her marveliously conditioned body 
resisting the hideous tatigue ot her mind 
and heart. Paula flew swiftly up the stairs 
to her husbands rooms, while he lingered 
below, fiddling about as he always did 
with an aiternoon paper, some unopened 
mat!. coats and wraps. 

With rapid fingers that trembled not 
at all, though her lips were grey, she swiftly 
took Morgans silver flask from her furs, 
empticd the few remaining drops and set 
it, empty, on his dressing table. A full 
quart of liquor had been set on the table 
beside his bed by the valet before he 
retired, Paula took the bottle to the 
gleaming white bathroom, poured half 
its contents into the basin, refilled the 
bottle with water from the hydrant, and 
returned it to its place on the night table. 

Then she straightened the two already 
straight glasses, tested the water in the 
pitcher with her finger tip, and ran swiftly 
to her own dressing room. 

When her husband came up, she was 
sitting before the big. triple mirror of her 
dressing table, a lace robe thrown about 
her 

She heard him undressing 
of shoes. The careless swish of cast-off 
garments. The clink of a glass. A bar 
of “Mammy” whistled sweetly, but un 
steadily. Another clink. The creak of 
a bed 

“Paula, Paul! Come kiss me_ good- 
night,” called the throaty strong voice, 
as persuasive as a broken bottle of perfume. 

Startled. yet with suddenly relaxed 
brows and mouth, Paula went to his bed 
side. Bent to kiss h'm gently, between 
the sullen, black brows. She felt his 
hands, strong, eager against the silk of 
her garments. His Ips seeking hers, 
instinctively, blind!y. The reek of liquor 
beating in her face While her breast 
rested almost yearningly against him, her 
head, with a proud gesture. flung back 
like a snake poised to strike. 

He reached up fer her and his hand 
struck the bottle on the table. There was 
a crack and shiver of glass, a wet sound of 
something running on the thick carpet. 

Paula’s straining eyes saw it. She 
sighed and lay motionless, letting the man’s 
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One thousand dollars underpriced! A bold 
statement, this, yet it is simply the repeti- 
tion of what thousands of Haynes purchasers 
have said of the Haynes seven-passenger 
touring car. It is an offering that will suc- 
cessfully undergo comparison with car after 
car costing at least a thousand dollars more. 


Look at its full aluminum body—an item of 
excellence more than worth realizing. Note 
the famous and powerful Haynes-built motor. 


Appreciate the advantage of owning a car 
which is 95% built in the great Haynes fac- 
tories at Kokomo, under the constant super- 
vision of the Haynes engineers, who possess 
the accumulated experience of more than a 
quarter of a century. Look at the roomy ton- 
neau—the wide, deep-upholstered seats, the 
thoughtful fittings and conveniences. Look at 
the style of the car itself—the sweeping 
lines and graceful appearance over all. 


Then you will understand why there is and 
has been such a continuing demand for the 


Haynes. 





Tue Haynes Automosite Company, Kokomo, Indiana 
EXPORT OFFICE: 1715 Broadway; New York City, U. ~ A. 
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lips and hands have their will, while her 
face grew pearly white with nausea. And 
when her unresponsiveness, the fumes of 
the alcohol and fatigue conquered him 
and his hands dropped dead, she pulled 
herself breathlessly, carefully away and 
went to her own out-door bed to lie sleep- 
less, sick, fear-ridden for hours. 


IV 


Yet when she rose late the next morning 
her sleepless hours showed little trace. 
Serenity—the cold serenity of courage— 
had returned. 

It was one of the things about his wife 
that Morgan Deffand had never been 
able to alter—the fact that she chose to 
wear clean, fresh linens and ginghams in 
the morning instead of the exotic lingerie 
he loved. 

She was buttoning on a checked blue 
gingham, a cigarette between her lips, 
when she heard a sudden, impatient angry 
word from her husband’s room, and a 
swift step toward her door. 

Unconsciously she braced herself. 

“Paul,” said her husband as he came 
swiftly toward her, his eyes blazing, his 
hands holding out a little sheaf of papers, 
“what in hell does this mean? Why 
didn’t you give me that bill from Feagans 
last month? What do you mean by 
letting them write me an insulting letter 
about it? You opened it in the first place— 


my bill.” 
Mrs. Deffand finished buttoning her 
fresh little frock. In it she looked ten 


years younger than she had looked the 
night before. 

“We didn’t have the money last month. 
You hadn’t sold a thing for some time, 
you know. I wanted to pay up some back 
house bills and you’ve been spending a 
terrible lot, with that motor boat, and your 
new books.” 

“Paul, you’re impossible. Good Ged, 
can I or can I not spend the money I sweat 
and slave to earn the way I want to? 
You’re getting lately so you want to run 
the universe. You get everything you 
want, don’t you?” 

“No. You give me a great many things 
I don’t want, however, and I know you 
mean well. But you have no sense about 
money. You're always in debt. Besides, 
I didn’t consider that bill one that should 
be paid so promptly. I didn’t know who 
got the diamonds, you see. I—dislike 
diamonds.” 

The man stopped. In the white light 
from the window his handsome face showed 
only here and there a trace of the things 
the night had seen. But a flush of anger 
made it strangely vivid and virile. 

Paula Deffand took a long puff of her 
cigarette as she saw the flush reflected in 
the mirror above her mantel. That intui- 
tive sense of wifehood trembled again 
through her being and she straightened 
to it, like a broken fire horse who hears the 
bell in the distance and doubts his ability 
to bring the life-saving aids in time. 

“Paula,” Morgan Deffand began as he 
stood before her, ‘‘I’ve made up my mind 
this morning to bring this thing to a crisis. 
I hoped I'd never have to do this. I hoped 
you'd be reasonable and give me a fair 


measure of freedom. You hate me. You 
know I don’t love you any more. It’s a 
wretched, pitiful farce, our marriage. It’s 


a joke to everybody. It isn’t fair to you 
or to me that it should go on any longer.” 
His wife raised cool eyebrows. 
“Don’t worry about me, Morgan,” she 
said in a cool, hard voice, ‘I’m quite well 
satisfied. We've perhaps not been happy 


” 


SECTION 


Dog in the Manger 


(Continued) 


for some little time. I think I could tell 
you why, but you wouldn’t believe me. 
But please don’t say again that I hate you. 
You're not in a position to know. I am. 

“Then why did you leave me last night— 
why do you always leave me like that 
whenever you can?” 

“You were—drunk. A drunken man is 
never nice, especially to his wife. The 
odor—makes me very ill. I’msorry. You 
know that. If you wanted me you should 
have passed up the last twenty highballs 
you drank.” 

She went on, “And, my dear boy, why 
this frantic desire for your freedom?” 

“You want it, eh? You want me to 
come right out and tell you I’m in love 
with another woman? As though you 
hadn’t known it for months!”’ 

“Oh, but Morgan, it wouldn’t be the 
first time you’d told me that, or I’d known 
it for months, you know.”’ Her smile was 
as cold as north wind on her face, her 
mouth as pitiful as a bayonet wound in a 
baby’s throat. 

“Perhaps I have. But you must under- 
stand that this is different. I—even 
now that you and I are as far apart as 
the poles, I can’t talk to you about it. 
You’re still my wife. Until lately I admit 
you've been a lot too good for me. Now— 
you must see for yourself it won’t do. 
You're all wrong in the way you try to 
handle me. I can’t bear a tight rein. 
I've told you that repeatedly. I'll give 
you everything you want, anything. But 
I want to be free.” 

“Free to go to Daphne Cheltenham?” 
The sting of horrible, spiteful jealousy, 
wholly unconscious, rankled behind the 
frozen sneer of her words. 

Morgan Deffand sat down suddenly in 
the big brown leather chair, the one thing 
in the room that Paula had brought from 
the old house—a chair worn and softened 
to the curve of her body, a chair in which 
he had seen her sitting a thousand times. 

“Well,” in the sudden haggardness of 
his eyes, the wry distaste of his mouth 
unconsciously rebelling even now against 
this girl’s name on his wife’s lips—some- 
thing of the wonderful charm and sweet- 
ness of the man Paula Deffand still loved 
shone through. “Oh, Paul, you know. 
You know. Let’s get it over. Don’t 
make me say it.” Everything masculine 
in him was fighting desperately away from 
the unpleasantness of it. ‘I’m miserable 
here. I have been for a long time—long 
before I knew her. It isn’t fair to blame 
her. I can see just a bare chance of getting 
back a little happiness with her.” 

Try as she would, the woman could not 
bring her face to obey the effort of her will 
this time. It went slack as a broken life 
line. The last remnant of her beauty fled. 

“With that girl,” she said, with a supreme 
naturalness, so unlike her former bitterness 
that her husband faced her in surprise. 

She sat down, too, in the straight chair 
before her wide desk. The truth was that 
her knees would no longer hold her erect. 

“If you'd said all this yesterday, I might 
have been coward enough to give in. I 
hadn’t seen her, then. I’m sorry, Bill,” 
it had always been her pet name for him, 
“but I can’t.” 

He flamed anew at that. ‘Then she 
was right. You’re just—just a dog in the 
manger. She said you’d never give me 
up. You don’t want me, but you don’t 
want anybody else to have me. You won't 
make me happy, but you won’t let her. 
You—Paula, you—a dog in the manger!” 

Her breast shook with the gasp she took 
as the dagger struck home that he had 
discussed her with the other woman. She 
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Dog in the Manger 


(Continued) 


fought for her poise like a fagged swimmer 
making a last effort to save herself. But 
she still shook her head slowly. “I can’t, 
Bill, I can’t.” 

“T can’t understand you, Paula. What 
can you be thinking of? You're not a fool. 
You must see the truth. It isn’t as if 
there were children—”’ 

A little cry came from her lips. 

It had broken her—that last word. 

The silence that hit the peaceful room 
then, shrieked to be broken. At the open 
window, a humming bird fluttered. 

A thrill of pure fear swept Paula Deffand, 
followed by a tidal wave of emotion such 
as she had never dreamed could be, that 
bore her up and left her without warning 
at her husband’s feet. The sea wall of 
her passionate reserve, the last stronghold 
of her crucified pride, fell crashing before 


her suffering. _ — 
could—oh, 


“T can’t, Bill, I can’t. 
how I want to. The peace of it, for me. 
The quiet. Just my roses, my home, 
missing you—but clean, like you were dead 
—no more having to fight, not having to 
worry—worry—not having to let them all 
trample on my pride and my heart. To 
be me—Paula—Paula Deffand—not your 
wife. Just to dig, and ride, and swim 
and read—oh, Bill, the peace of it, the 
peace of it—but Ican’t! I can’t!’ 

“Paula, you’re insane. If you feel like 
that—”’ 

“T’ve felt like that a long time. Bill, 
you know. Don’t lie to yourself. There’s 
just you and me—no gallery. No children? 
I believe God didn’t send them because I 
didn’t have time or strength to be their 
mother, with you. Why do I stick and 
stick? I guess it’s because love is bigger 
than self-respect. 

“T’ve never said all this before. I 
couldn’t. But now I say it—say it for me 
and all the other women they call that 
name—that ‘dog in the manger’ so care- 
lessly. You won’t admit it, no man ever 
does. But I know if I gave you up, if I 
let you go to this—this wanton, ina year, 
two years, you wouldn’t be the wonderful 
Morgan Deffand any more. You're no fit 
custodian for your genius. You never were. 
Where would your work be without me to 
nag and drive and jack you up—you, whose 
every bone was created full of laziness that 
this sun has fed and fed? 

“Even with me to stand between and 
stem the tide of your self-indulgence, your 
terrible extravagance, your egotism, your 
recklessness—look, look how you've drifted 
down. If you don’t believe me, you’ve got 
to believe your work. It’s in black and 
white for you to see how it’s gone back— 
lost its soul and its purpose. You're so 
changed —I look back to the man I knew, 
my sweet, fine, honorable, loving — loving 
boy—and I can’t. My God, it’s not for 
me—it’s for him I’m fighting!” 

“Paul, Paul, don’t! Don’t, dear. You 
mustn’t look like that.” 

“Do you expect me to look like Daphne 
Cheltenham when I’m staring straight into 
a whirlpool that is sucking down the only 
thing in the world I love? Not much, it 
seems, what I’ve done. Not a good wife, 
nagging, petty, cold. But I’ve been coun- 
teracting everything in the world and eating 
my heart out between times, too strained to 
be natural for a moment. 

“T can’t, I can’t. No, wait, wait. Let 
me say it. You think you’ve been unhappy. 
You have been restless, seeking in the 
shallows of sense for the real things, that’s 
all. And now you want to put that all on 
my shoulders. Say I’m making you un- 
happy, and being unhappy is making you— 
do things. I’m making your home a hell 
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}and so you go—outside. Well, you can't 
do it—you can't say it and get away with 
it, because it’s a lie, a lie.” 

| “You mustn't talk so, Paula. You're 
| getting all wrought up. You exaggerate— 

| “Oh, no, I don't. I’m just the only one 
|that doesn’t exaggerate. I’m the only 
| person in the world that tells you the truth. 
| A wife usually is. The rest of the world— 
| what's it to them? It’s easy for them to lie 
and toady and flatter. It would be easier 
for me, but I’m not made that way. 

‘No, no, wait, please. I want to finish. I’m 
so tired. I must say it all now, because 
| I'll never be able to talk like this again. 

‘*There is a bond between us, dear. We— 
why, we've been married! We've belonged. 
| We have been—you know we have—one. 
| Marriage like that, that starts with love, 
isn't just a legal, material thing. It’s a 
|—a metaphysical fact—like motherhood. 

I'm your wife. You feel this sense of having 
|a home, a basis. It’s a real thing. 

“As for this other woman—that’s nothing. 
Oh, my dear, can you look me in the face! 
Now it’s Daphne Cheltenham. Last year 
it was little Betsy Lee and Mrs. Griffiths. 
And before that Madame Ordensky. Where 
would you be if I'd flown off and left you to 
marry one of them? What sort of life 
would you have had if you'd married Mrs. 
Griffiths—think how you hate and despise 
everything about her now. I knew while it 
wasgoing on what the end would be—1must be. 

“Don't you suppose I can see ahead to 
the time when this Daphne will go the same 
way? I can’t set you free to the horror 
that things would be to you, the depths to 
which you would find your way together. 
There's hope for you with me, at least. You 
|respect me. And I’m fighting for you. 

“Why, Bill, if I had a son—a baby boy,” 
a drop of blood spurted out where her teeth 
caught her lip, but she wiped it away with 
her hand and went on, “If I had a baby boy 
and because I punished him, he cried and 
slapped me and wanted to run away and 
said he hated me, as kiddies do, would I let 
him go? If I had a son who had done 
wrong and disgraced me and was so ashamed 
he wanted to get rid of me because I made 
him feel his degradation most, could I let go 
of him while I could help him—because of 
my pride? Well—it’s just the same.”’ 

“Oh, no, it isn’t.””. Morgan Deffand 
stopped his tortured walk to look at her 
where she held herself half supported against 
the arm of the brown chair he had long since 
|deserted. ‘“‘You’re not my mother, you 
| know. I’m no child.” 

The woman's face softened, melted, 
sweetened until it seemed to him that some- 
body had turned a light on behind her eyes. 
The tears gushed, and ran down onto her 
twisting hands, but she smiled. 

“‘Oh, yes, you are,” she said. ‘“‘I am— 
your mother, some. Every wife is. If it 
wasn’t for the maternal in women, there 
wouldn’t be any marriage. 

“T can’t see you—let you go any more 
than I could let my little boy run out into 
the crowded streets, with great trucks and 
tearing cars, because he was angry with me 
and wanted to run away. No, no, no—” 

“But your pride must—’”’ 

“Ah, I haven’t any pride. I’ve never 
had any pride since—the first time I for- 
gave. Degree doesn’t make much difference 
tome. [laid it on the altar then—and now, 
| Bill, you wouldn’t have me so small that my 
| pride could crawl down from that altar 
| because of what people say and whisper as I 
go by. I can’t, because they call me a dog 
}in the manger and whisper as I go by, coax 
| my pride down from that high place and pet 
|it and dress it up to meet their approval 
| again. 
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Dog in the Manger 


(Continued) 





“Dear, believe me, it is you, you who 
make the unhappiness. We haven't been so 


unhappy. We like—to do the same things 
together, even now. I make you com- 
fortable. Your home—you like that. I 


made it for you and I keep it for you. Sub- 
consciously you always know I’m there— 
back of you. You'd be lost—lost. You 
don’t know all the little things always done 
for you—such a funny, temperamental boy! 
The funny way you eat. Your clothes. 
Your hours. The things you always forget. 
Money and business matters. Your work— 
how could you?” 

“‘Am L as helpless as all that?’’ 

“As helpless as that You don’t know. 

“Tf this woman was a good woman—if 
there had ever been a really good woman 
among them—but there couldn't be. I 
never worried about that. Too much of the 
best part of you is mine—mine—whether 
you know it or not. It was the cheap 
women always. I would have let you go 
gladly, to a good woman, whom you really 
loved and who loved you. Gladly—gladly. 

“There aren't any children, Bill—no 
children, no. You're all—all I’ve got. I— 
I love children. But there haven't been 
any. You're all I’ve got and I’m all you've 
got. That’s truth. When it comes to life 
and agony and storm ard things that count, 
you'll find that out. I'm all you've got in 
the world, really.” 

“Paula, my poor old girl, I didn’t know. 
I didn’t understand. I didn’t know you 
felt like this. You were always so stern and 
cold. You never said. I didn’t know.” 

But his wife was silent, her hands pressed 
against her eyes, her head sagging back. 

“Listen, Paul, don’t look like that. I’m 
a dirty rotter. A rotter. I'll stick. Of 
course I'll stick. Maybe I'll get more sense 
some day. I’m all wrong. You're right. 
You're all I've got in the world I could count 
on. Never mind Daphne—anybody. I— 
I guess you're right. You are—my wife. 
There ought to be something—I'll try. 
Some way. Help me, dear.” 

Hesitating, his eyes fearful and strangely 
tender, he went to her and kneeling by her 
side, put her back in the chair and with his 
arms about her rested his head on her 
breast. 

And at the feeling of her heart, laboring, 
struggling, beneath his cheek, he held her 
close, desperately, and the tears that fell on 
the crushed blue gingham were his tears, 
too. 

They stayed so, these two, strangely 
bound, in the lovely quiet of the room, 
where the hot, thrilling sunshine came 
drifting through the bright chintzes, their 
hands locked, their bodies very still. 

The man's eyes were closed. 

But the woman’s were open—looking, 
looking into the future. This was over. 
She had won. Without planning, she had 
played her trump card. She rested, but 
only as a woman rests between the pains of 
labor. The first step toward victory—that 
was all. He had said, “Help me.” Her 
eyes gazed down the long vista of years. 

If she could stand the gaff! 

And impishly enough a flicker of sheer 
laughter came into her eyes—laughter like 
the play of a summer sun on a sea of deadly 
storm. Laughter of a woman whose 
sweetness and sanity had been saved by 
laughing. 

“T guess I can stand more punishment 
than any woman of my weight in the 
matrimonial ring today,”’ she said. 

The hot blood—the wild recklessness of 
successful youth spent, this man of genius 
her own, her own as surely as though she 
had borne him. Years of real things, high 
things—to offset the years of anguish. 
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Dog in the Manger 
(Concluded) 


“Dog in the manger,” she thought 
bitterly. 

Looking up, her eyes fell on an exquisite 
head of the Christ child, framed in ivory, 
between her windows. 

“‘In the manger,” she thought softly, “‘in 
the manger.” 

The scent of orange blossoms and baby 
roses and hot, enticing sun filled the room. 

Time hung suspended in the yellow 
splendor. 

The woman, too, closed her eyes. 


Through the Little Door 


(Continued from page 86) 


thoughtfully, ‘“‘I don’t know that I care so 
much, for,’’—triumphantly, “Dan Mc- 
Glynn’s ten-dollar bill saved my baby’s 
life. My boy is well and strong now.” 


IV 


NOTHER day had passed; another 

night had come—the final one for the 
two who had eaten their last dinner and sat 
together in the death-cell. Between an end- 
less succession of cigarettes, Jerry McWil- 
liams studied the faces on the photographs 
he drew again and again from his bosom, 
The governor was strangely quiescent. 
strangely apathetic. 

The prison chaplain entered the cell. 
He spoke kindly and with encouragement, 
then kneeled and offered a prayer. The 
condemned men kneeled with him, but, as 
the governor bowed his head and closed 
his eyes, the minister’s words lost all 
meaning and became merely a droning 
accompaniment for the persistent vision 
that tortured him. The chaplain withdrew; 
the hours slipped away fast—then faster. 

With the photographs he treasured 
propped before him, Jerry McWilliams 
wrote letters. Two were finished, sealed, 
and laid aside, to carry a final message to 
his wife and mother when his lips were 
silenced forever. He was writing a third— 
a long letter, for many closely written pages 
came from beneath his steady pen. The 
governor wondered for whose eyes those 
last words from a man at grips with death 
were intended. At last, Jerry gathered 
the sheets and reread them with solemn 
concentration. 

“That ends the hardest task of all,” 
he said as he finished. 

“‘What task, Jerry?” 

“That letter. It’s to my boy, Jimmy, 
and he’s not to read it until he’s old enough 
to understand. If I could be sure that my 
boy some day will profit by the lessons I’ve 
bought so dearly, it would be a comfort 
I’d carry with me into the very arms of 
‘the chair.” I don’t want him to believe 
that his father was a murderer. I want 
him to understand how it all happened. 
I,a murderer! Am I that, Jimmy? Tell 
me the truth.” 

“You're not,” cried the governor, 
seizing Jerry’s hand. “If the governor of 
this state had a conscience, if he were a 
human being, even, and knew the truth 
about you, he’d %y 

In the midst of his denunciation of the 
governor, Jared Huested suddenly remem- 
bered that he was the governor—or had 
been; that he, as governor, had denied 
Jerry’ s plea as unbelievable. Now, facing 
death himself, this was his bitterest regret. 
More racing minutes sped away. 

The death-house door clanged. The 
condemned men sprang to their feet, 
muscles twitching, tense nerves strained to 
the breaking-point. Their cell door opened 
and the prison barber entered. He went 
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| Through the Little Door 


(Continued from page 31) 


about his task quickly, for he dreaded it. 
At first, the governor did not comprehend 
what was being done. But when his hair 
had been clipped and he felt the razor 
baring a spot on the crown of his head in 
readiness for the chair’s death-touch, 
self-control suddenly snapped and, crying 
out fiercely, he dashed the razor from his 
head. 

‘‘No, no, not that—not that, for God's 
sake!"’ he cried. Then wildly: “I’m the 
governor. I’m Jared Huested. This is 
murder. You must believe me, you——” 

Jerry McWilliams’ encircling arm quieted 
him. The comfort of Jerry’s friendly 
voice nerved him back to sanity and the 
cruel necessity of steeling himself to endure 
these last hideous moments. 

Again, for a few moments, he and Jerry 
were alone. Then, faintly and from far off, 
came the sound of moving feet. 

“They're taking the witnesses into the 
execution-room,’’ whispered Jerry, who 
never for a second left the governor’s side. 
“Steady, Jimmy! Hold yourself. It’s 
only a matter of minutes now. I’m pray- 
ing they'll take you first, for the few last 
moments alone for the one who's left 
behind, waiting, will be worse than hell 
itself.” 

Though he was not conscious that anyone 
had entered the cell, the governor found the 
warden beside him with the death-warrant, 
and the chaplain and guards waiting a step 
| behind. One guard stooped and slit each 
of Jerry’s trouser legs from ankle to knee. 

“Am I to go first?”’ Jerry asked. 

The warden nodded. 

“It’s time,” he said. 
began to intone a prayer. 

Jerry caught the governor's hands in his 
and held them, tight-clasped, through a 
long silence. 

‘‘Good-by, pal,” he said, at last. “If 
I could, | would have spared you the next 
ten minutes. But hold yourself, Jimmy, 
for there’s nothing to fear. There’s 
something better than we've ever known 
on the other side of the chair—there must 
be. Well, good-by, Jimmy.” 

Jerry drew the two photographs from 
their resting-place against his heart. 

“‘Good-by, dear ones, and forgive me for 
all the grief I’ve caused you,”’ he whispered 
very softly. 

Then, smiling, as if already he had an 
answer to that last plea, he waved a fare- 
i. to the governor and was gone. 

Jared Huested dropped on his pallet. 
|He heard the slow 








The chaplain 





tread of feet recede 
down the corridor. He heard the little 
door open and close. Then silence—a long, 
terrible silence, in which the governor’s 


eyes, drawn by a fearful and irresistible 
fascination, were fixed on the glowing 
incandescent lamp. 

Suddenly the light grew dim. The 


governor cried out and covered his face. 
Minutes passed. 

The cell door reopened. Jared Huested 
rose to his feet as he felt a knife rip his 
trouser leg. One uncontrollable spasm of 
terror left him with fiercely clenched teeth. 
It passed, and in its stead he felt great 
peace. Pleasant memories, long forgotten, 
of his boyhood flashed through his mind. 
An endless chain of trivialities, all pleasant 
and soothing, filled his thoughts. 

Everything wasready. Firmly and with- 
out a tremor, he stepped out of the cell. 
He saw the little door before -him. It 
opened and three steps beyond it he stood 
beside the chair itself. 

Before him, and seen dimly, as if through 
a haze, were a circle of men’s faces, white 
and awed. Some one urged him gently 
toward the chair. He was in it now, with 
two guards deftly strapping his arms and 
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legs. Somewhere behind him, the chaplain 
was praying. He felt the cold electrode 
pressed down against his shaved head. 
The black cap was slipped over his face, 
shutting out all light. Swift fingers hooked 
something against his lips. The governor's 
muscles strained against the straps that 
bound him as he awaited the death-shock. 

Suddenly his body stiffened with a sharp 
jerk. Uncountable specks of dazzling 
light flashed, not before but through his 
eyes. His head seemed to soar, to swell 
inconceivably, to burst in a blank chaos 
of nothingness. 

Through the blackness, the governor 
became conscious of warmth. He was at 
ease and utterly at peace. Then, with a 
shock of unutterable surprise, he heard a 
sound and recognized it. It was the stri- 
dent honk of an automobile horn. He 
opened his dimmed eyes and saw he was in 
a taxi-cab. 

“A horrible dream! My God, could it 
have been only that?” he questioned, 
raising his hand to his perplexed head. His 
fingers touched the naked spot that had 
been shaved in readiness for the chair. 

As the governor shrank, shuddering, 
against the cushions, there was a movement 
on the seat beside him and, turning in 
renewed alarm, he looked into the quiet, 
kindly eyes of Jerry McWilliams. 

“You!” he exclaimed. 

“‘T must talk fast for in ten minutes this 
car will drop you at the Capitol, Governor,” 
Jerry explained. ‘‘The death-cell and the 
electric chair you’ve just escaped were 
not a dream, not a phantasy. They were 
real. For three days you've been in the 
death-house with me, but not at Lester 
Prison. You've been in a cell prepared 
expecially for you here in this city. It was 
the exact duplicate of the one at Lester. 
From the moment we anaesthetized you— 
I used hydrous oxide, Governor, because 
it’s entirely safe and thoroughly efficient— 
and kidnapped you, you've been doing and 
seeing precisely what you would have done 
and seen if you actually had been in the 
Lester death-house—if I really had been 
Jerry McWilliams and you Jimmy Holman, 
cell-mates condemned to die together.” 

“What is the object of this criminal 
trick?”” demanded the executive. ‘“‘Why 
have I been made its victim?” 

“Because the law has decreed that Jerry 
McWilliams who, we know, does not deserve 
death, must die. Because we knew that 
you, after the ‘close-up’ personal experience 
you've just had, cannot fail to commute 
him. Jerry has but one more day to live 
unless you intervene. You know now 
what that day will be to him. You know 
now whether he deserves it.” 

The governor sat in silence. His anger 
was forgotten. He was thinking of the 
Jerry McWilliams, whose cell-partner he 
had been; his own fierce resentment against 
the power that had decreed his comforting 
friend’s death still lingered. 

“But, man,the Jerry McWilliams! ’ve been 
with during these days—that Jerry was 
you! Was he, as I knew him, like the real 
Jerry? Was his story, as you told it, this 
man’s true story?” the governor asked. 

“‘Absolutely. Every word you heard in 
that cell was God's own truth. You can 
easily prove that. Send for ‘Spider’ 
Newman—he'’s one of the ward-bosses who 
helped elect you—and grill the truth from 
him.” 

The car slowed down at the steps of the 
Capitol. 

“Who has dared to kidnap and imprison 
the governor of this state?’ demanded 
Huested as he stepped from the auto. 

“The Gray Brothers,’’ answered 
companion. 


his 
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Through the Little Door| 
(Concluded) | 


“‘And they are who and what?” 

‘A secret and invisivle power with a long, | 
long arm, Governor—an arm that rates | 
right and justice even above the law of | 
statute-books.”’ 

As the governor climbed the Capitol 
steps and the car whirled round the corner, | 
the chauffeur leaned back toward the man | 
who had been Jared Huested’s cell-mate. , 

“Well, Blackie, will the governor save | 
Jerry, do you think?” the driver asked 
anxiously. 

“He will. My cell-partner, Jimmy Hol- | 
man, is the right sort of governor,”’ an- | 
swered Boston Blackie, relaxing wearily | 
against the cushions. ‘‘Lord, Lewes, I’m 
worn out. That death-cell business wasn’t 
pretense or acting with me. I actually 
lived it.”’ 


a personal investigation of some prison 
matters,’’ Huested replied. ‘‘ Do you know 
one of our ward-bosses named Newman? 
Good! ’Phone him to come down here to 
my office at once. And you can go for the 
night, Norris. I sha’n’t need you.” Then 
after a pause, the governor added: 

“Before you go, fill out a commutation 
for that condemned man, McWilliams, 
whose wife and mother were down here to 
see me. I may decide to sign it before 
morning.” 


Movie Appraisal 


WO photoplay producers, once 
7 friends, even though competitors 
in the agency business, met in Los 
Angeles recently. Their coming-together 
was the first en counter in many years. 
They were glad to see each other, and Smith 
wound up an animated conversation by in- 
viting Jones, who lived in New York, to his 
home for dinner. 

Smith has travelled. Jones dAas not. 
Smith has made a name for himself with a 
few exceptionally intelligent pictures. Jones 
has made a lot of money with a lot of poor 





pictures. Smith has improved his later 
golden hours to acquire a little of the polish 
so totally lacking in his youth. Jones has 


improved his later golden hours to pile up | 


more gold. 

Last year Smith went to the Orient. On 
the wall of his drawing room hangs a mag- 
nificent painting that he bought in Benares. 
Its subject is the Taj-Mahal, that great 
Indian monument to a monarch’s deathless 
love. 

Jones was quite taken with the painting. 
He inspected it from all sides, put up his 
nose-glasses, and brought down his face. 

“How much did this cost you?” he asked. 

“Not so much,” returned Smith. “Only a 
thousand dollars.” 

‘“*Ain’t you the liar!”’ said Jones, grinning 
genially. 

“I’m telling you the truth!” affirmed 
Smith, a bit testily. 

“Say!” protested Jones, ‘I been putting 
up sets for five years, and I know how 
much materials cost. This is real pretty, 
but if it didn’t set you back ten thousand 
beans to build, I’m a lunatic!” 























( TeHew Etiquette f° S§ legance~ 


Ne L — hair 


d i" harmlessly. / 


No woman need pay exorbitant prices 
for hair-removal, nor endure the tor- 
Y ment and doubtful results of using 
d dangerous nostrums—not now! not 
now, when NEET provides the sure, 









? 


“You here! Why, Governor, what has | = d ws ; poisons 
happened?” exclaimed an amazed secretary a “fees safe and easy Way to banish ev ery 
as the governor entered his office. i 7 a trace of hair from face, forearm, 

“T didn’t go West. I’ve been making oat 


underarm. NEET is the se entific 
way to erase unwanted hair. 






Neet 
is So delightful to use 


Neet Depilatory adds one more velvety, 
scented cream to womankind’s equipment 
for charm. But this one has most wonderful 
powers. It is as easy and delightful to use 
as finest soap; yet it makes superfluous hair 
vanish almost at a touch! And without the 
least hurt to the tenderest skin. 


Neet 


soothes and refreshes the skin 


Neet Depilatory’s whole helpful chemical 
action affects on!y the unsightly hair which 
it absolutely removes. After using Neet, the 
skin shows white and soft and fair, feels 
soothed and refreshed. Neet makes hair- 
removal a pleasure—not an infliction. 


Neet 


removes hair so very quickly ! 


Neet Depilatory makes gaining charm so Neet 


easy! It is no fussy, tedious process. There 





PHOTOPLAY READERS 
are invited to consider the 
Special Offer printedbelow. 























is no 4 to do. Rae — ready _ Non-Irritant 
instant use. Just apply it to the hair-growth, : oa 
leave it a few brief minutes, and then with Depilatory 
clear fresh water a fragrant cream 
just merely rinse off the hair! Ready to use for re- 
Getting rid of disfiguring hair with Neet is as tebe... gta nate 
simple and sure as that!—no matter how Scene Sone Cae. SCE 
stubborn the growth may be. Use Nect is a Age 30c (in 
fearlessly, as often as you see fit. It cannot anada, 65c). —— 
stimulate further growth, and it never fails Sze (three wey nis 
to remove the hair completely. There is Tr $1 ($1.25 in 
nothing like Neet! Nothing else so certain anada). 


and so harmless. 
Dainty women also delight in this other Neet 
to end that other common anno yance 


Rely on Neet Depilatory, the fragrant Cream, to free your pretty skin from 
hair. Then depend on Neet Anti-Perspirant, the pleasia; Liquid, to prevent 
all annoyance from undue perspiration. Apply it to the armpit and keep 
the underarms sweet and dry. It makes even the hint of odor quite impos- 
sible. These two charm-adding Neet achievements create the real Etiquette 
of Elegance for the fastidious. Both are warmly endorsed by stars of screen 
and stage and by society favorites everywhere. . 


SPECIAL OFFER —Axornex = _ N@et 
2) Shs: 


your favorite 
CENTS toilet counter 

or, if you wish 
to convince yourself, send 
20c (silver or stamps) for 
liberal trial package of 
Bi Neet Depilatory 
and Neet Anti-Perspirant. 








toilet-supply counter. 







Anti-Perspirant 





HANNIBAL PHARMACAL Co, |“ A Stainless 
659 Olive St. v LIQUID 
St. Louis, Mo. a 


- Prevents undue perspira- 
tion and unsavory odors. 
Makes dress-shields needless. R eg 


ular size, 50c (in Canada, 65c 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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can reduce 


quickly and safely, without drugs or 
diet or strenuous exercise. 


’ Guaranteed 
' Fat Reducer 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Used daily in the privacy of your room, the 
Reducer will show results within 11 days 
or money refunded. Convenient and 
simple —not electrical. Reduces only the 

arts where you wish to lose. Easily fol- 
mond instructions enable you to retain your 
normal weight after the Reducer has elimi- 
nated the unhealthful, disfiguring fatty tissue. 
Without discomfort any stout man or woman 
can obtain these results, whether 10 or 100 

unds overweight. Dr. Lawton reduced 
Eis own weight from 211 to 152 lbs. Send 
for your Reducer today—only $5 and 


remember, it is guaranteed. 


DR. THOMAS LAWTON 
120 West 7Oth Street 
Department 78 NEW YORK 


so ee He Mh Ns Al 





X-BAZIN isa sweet- 
scented depilatory. 
Dissolves superfiu- 
ous hair from arms, 
limbs and face and 
leaves the skin fresh 
and dainty. 50c and 
$1 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Elsewhere 75c 
and $1.50. Larger 
size contains com- 
plete mixing outfit. 


Send 10c for Sample 
and Booklet 


HALL & RUCKEL 
112 Waverly Place 
New York 





EPFM 
Famous FItLiv pl latory 


for mda Le hair 





















Formerly Closely 
Guarded Secrets 
Now Yours! 

Find out how fortunes 


are made in Beauty 

ents tiy (eax (o} AS Work. Cryingdemand 

every where for skilled 

Manicurists,Hair 

(else | e Dressers, Dyers, Mar- 

Wavers, Chiropodists, 

etc. We can make you an 

Expert in every branch in just a 

You can earn a splendid income 
7 and: 


few weeks’ apare time at home. 
giving Beauty Treatments among your fri 
s 


cellers, Permanent- 
neighbors, or 
a Beauty Parlor. Authorized Diplom 


FREE BOOK. Write NOW for ey Mustrated Book- 
let. See how easy it is to become a Beauty Specialist and 
make big money in this fascinating work with our help. 





ORIENTAL SYSTEM OF BEAUTY CULTURE, Dept. 29,1548 Belmont Ave., Chicago 
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ITTER—This photograph won't do; why, I look 
like an ape. 

Photographer—My dear sir, you should have 

thought of that before you came to me.— 
London Opinion. 


AM, on board the transport, had just been issued 
his first pair of hobnails. 
“One thing, suah,’’ he ruminated, “if Ah falls 
overboard, Ah suttinly will go down at ‘tenshun.’’"— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


IKING through the small French town, an ig- 

norant chicken, unversed in the appetites of 
American darkies, crossed the road in front of a col- 
orded detachment. With much zeal a soldier broke 
forth from the ranks and set out in pursuit. 


“*Halt!’’ bellowed the officer in charge. Both fowl 
and negro only accelerated their paces. 
“Halt! Halt!’’ repeated the officer. The dusky 


dough-boy made one plunge, grasped the chicken by 
the neck and stuffed it, still struggling, inside his 
shirt. 

““Dere!"’ he panted. ‘“Ah’ll learn you to halt 
when de captain says halt, you disobedient bird.’ 
QO. M. C. Recruiting Notes. 


HOSTESS'S Daughter (trying desperately to keep 
the conversation going): ‘‘ Have you ever heard 
the joke about the curio dealer who had two skulls 
of Columbus, one when he was a boy and the other 
when he was a man?”’ 

Fitznoodle: ‘* No, 
it? ’’—Tit-Bits. 

HE hen exclaimed, in accents rough, 

As on the nest she settled down: 

‘**I’m trying to lay eggs enough 

To hold the market prices down.”’ 

—Washington Siar. 


I don’t think I have. What is 


ORTH—“I see they're reviving the talk 
trial marriages. Do you believe in them 
West—*‘ Well, mine is quite a trial, but I can ’t say 
I believe in it especially.’"—The American Legion 

Weekly. 


about 


HE old lady sat on the hotel veranda watching 
the children play. Presently a boy came up to her. 
His hands were full of walnuts. 
**Can you crack nuts?”’ he asked. 
The old lady smiled sadly. 
**I’m afraid I can’t,”’ she said, 


“*T lost all my teeth 
years ago. I do so wish— 


“*Then hold these while I get some more,”’ said the 
boy. 
OSES: “Ve give little Ikey two shillings a veek 


pocket-money.” 

Cohen: ‘Dat vos a lot of money every veek, 
Moses.” 

Moses: “Ah, vell, 


a it pleases ‘im. Vy let ’ 
it in the gas-meter; 


‘e thinks it is a mone‘ -box.’ 


im put 


ILLIE—Mamma, will you answer just one more 
question; then | won't bother you any more? 
Mamma—All right, then, what is it? 
Willie—Why is it that the little tiny fishes don’t 
| before they have learned to swim?—Houston 
ost. 


A PROMINENT city man, who is as parsimonious 
as he is wealthy, is very fond of getting advice 
free. Meeting a well- known physician one day, he 
said to him: 

“IT am on my way home, 


doctor, and I feel very 
see dy and worn out gene rally; 


; what ought I to take?” 


“Take a taxi,’’ came the curt reply.—Tiu-Bits, 
London. 
ALLOA! little man,” exclaimed the doctor, 


“‘and what do you think of the medicine I sent 

you yesterday?”’ 
“I don’t wish to think of it at all, doctor,”’ 
the child. ‘“‘] want to try to forget it. 


ISTURBING Element.—A _ well-to-do 
woman one day said to her gardener: 
*“*‘Mam Tammas, I wonder you don’t get married. 
You've a nice house, and all you want to complete it 
is a wife. You know the first gardener that ever lived 
had a wife.”’ 
“Quite right, missus, quite right,’’ said Thomas, 
**but he didna keep his job long after he gat the wife.”’ 
—The Watchman-Examiner (New York). 


replied 
"—Tit-Bils. 


Scottish 


N old dame at a railway station accosted a 

porter and inquired where she could get her 
ticket. The man pointed in the direction of the 
booking office. 

“You can get it there, 
pigeon-hole.”’ 

“Get away with you, idiot!" she 
“How can I get through that little hole? 
no pigeon!’’—Tit-Bits. 


” 


he said, “through the 


e xclaimed. 
I ain't 


ISTRESS: ‘What is your name?” 
Maid: ‘Miss Jenkins.” 
Mistress: ‘‘But you don’t expect me to call you 
Miss Jenkins?” 
Maid: ‘Ho, no. 
clock.’’—Til-Bits. 


LEW McCALL says that motorists who come 
through Columbus en route for Kansas City have 
about the following conversation when they stop at 
the filling station here: 

If it’s a Cadillac, the driver says: 
to Kansas City?” 


Not if you've got an alarum 


**How far is it 
*“*One hundred and forty miles,” 
is the reply. ‘‘Gimme twenty gallons of gas and a 
gallon of oil,”’ says the driver. Then comes a Buick 
and the chauffeur says: ‘‘ How far is it to Kansas 
City?’’ ‘‘One hundred and forty miles.”” ‘‘Gimme 
ten gallons of gas and a half-gallon of oil,’’ and he 
drives on. Along comes a flivver and the driver 
uncranks himself, gets out and stretches, and asks: 
“*How far is it to Kansas City?”’ ‘‘Oh, about one 
hundred and forty miles.”” ‘‘Is that all? Gimme 
two quarts of water and a bottle of ‘3 in 1,’ and hold 
this son-of-a-gun until I get in.”—Columbus (Mo.) 
Advocate. 


OU can't fool all the people all of the time; but 
then, most of us are alive only part of the time. 
—Life. 


“T SAY, porter, did ,you find fifty dollars on the 
floor this morning? 

“Yes, suh. Thank you, suh.”—Brown Jug. 
MAN returning home late one night was attacked 
by a tramp, who, not satisfied with annexing 

his victim’s watch and chain, turned his pockets out 
and took his money. 

When the unfortunate man staggered to his feet 

he beheld the tramp smiling at his discomfiture. 

‘*Here’s half a crown for yer, guv’nor,” he said; 

‘“‘my mate’s down the road, and if he meets yer, and 
you ain’t got no money, he might hurt yer.” 


“TF a man had put a hundred dollars in a savings 
bank twenty years ago,” said the statistician 
after dinner, “it would amount to over two hundred 
now, and he could buy almost as much for it now 
as he could have got for the original hundred at the 
time he began to save.’’—New York Sun. 


™ REMEM BER, my good man,” said the visitor 
kindly, “‘that stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cage.” 
**Well, they’ve got me hypnotized, then, that’s all, 
ma’am!”’ said the old convict, rudely. 


“WE made a solemn compact on the day we were 
married that in all minor affairs my wife's 
word should be law, while I should decide all major 
ones. 

‘‘Has the scheme worked?”’ 

“*Y-yes, I think I may say so. No major affairs 
happen to have cropped up.’ 

ID you ever see a ‘still’ in operation?”’ 
“Once,”” said Mr. Jagsby. “I didn’t get an 

opportunity to study it, however.”’ 

““Weren’t you interested?”’ 

“Very much so, but just as I began my investiga- 
tion there came a loud, authoritative rapping on the 
door.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


AN I interest you in this beautiful ten-volume 
edition of ‘The Secret Memoirs of Cleopatra’s 
Court’?’’ inquired the agent. 

“You can not,”’ replied the man of the house 
firmly. ‘‘My wife belongs to three afternoon card 
clubs and I can hear all the scandal I really care for 
without paying you a dollar a month for the rest of 
my life.’’—Life. 


AN emigrant ship was wrecked, and many survivors 
landed on the Falkland Islands. When the news 
reached home, the minister of a church to which 
some of the emigrants had belonged included in the 
service a prayer for the victims of the wreck. 

Being a very cautious man, he worded his prayer 
in this way:— 

‘*Be with our brethren stranded in the Falkland 
Islands, which are situated in the South Atlantic 
Ocean.” 


“HoeOw is your new book?” 
“Why, I think it’s punk, but my publisher 
thinks it’s better than my last one. 
**Well, perhaps you’re both right.’""—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“THIS play is taken from the book, He’s Miser- 
able, by Victor Hugo, the noted French writer.”’ 
—Panama Star. 

He would not be less miserable, 
of this.—London Opinion. 


if he could hear 
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Pretty Soft to Be a 
Star, Eh? 


(Concluded from page 44) 


“10. You pay $5,000 for clothes which 
you can never wear again and some of which 
appear to you to ‘look like nothing’ on the 
screen. 

“11. You are interviewed—and inter- 
viewed until you feel that if you ever had 
a remote or latent idea that hasn't been 
wrenched from you, you are lucky. 

“12. You read scripts and scripts lest 
you might ‘overlook the bet’ of the season 
and, for the most part, you find cach one 
drearier than the one before. 

“13. You ‘make up’ every morning at 
an hour when most of the people you know 
have just turned on their pillows for their 
real sleep. 

“14. You wait—you wait in yourdressing 
room for the call to the stage. You can’t 
go downtown for you don’t know when 
you'll be wanted and there’s the makeup 
and the costume you're wilting in. 

“15. The stage is all set—the lights are 
ready—the scene is opened and one of the 
members oi the company, the one you are 
going to denounce so grandly, has not 
appeared and a message comes that he is ill. 

“16. You must go to bed early every 
night to be fit in the morning and you must 
keep primed in every contortion of the 
human physiognomy and be an expert in | 
every outdoor sport—for you never know 
what you'll have to do—from playing golf | 
to diving from a 200-foot board. 

“17. And when the picture is finished the 
parts you liked best are cut. And the cry 
of ‘footage’ wins and you drag yourself 
home to read the next scenario. 

“‘But—there is, nevertheless, an_ ecigh- 
teenth point, which circumvents all the 
others and makes the whole thing worth 
while. It zs the life, the most interesting, 
the most distressing, the most engrossing, 
the most despairing, the most enchanting 
that I can conceive of.” 

As an example of the remarkable fact 
that the busier one is the more he finds time 
to do, is a brief sketch of some of the things 
Miss Davies is able to accomplish outside 
the studio. She not only studies French 
and keeps up with her singing lessons, but 
she makes, as well as plans, at least one-half 
of her clothes. | 

Accompanying this article are sketches | 
and patterns designed by herself for this 
season's wear. 








Grifhth Still 


a “Showman” 





hen Eyes Are Close 


Is Your Complexion at Ease 


Does your complexion wince under the appraising 
gaze? Does it fear the verdict—“make-up”—‘“‘coarse” 
—‘‘muddy”? Or is it a complexion of confidence—or.e 
that delights in close inspection? It is the latter if you 
use Carmen! For Carmen gives the beauty, the youth- 
ful bloom, the satiny smoothness that craves scrutiny, 


knowing that the more critical the gaze, the more pro- 
nounced the praise. 


Carmen, the powder that stays on, is also Carmen the 
powder whose charming natural effect on the skin is 








never lessened under dampness or glar- 
ing light. It is truly the face powder 


















N June 25th, Mr. Griffith’s ‘ ‘Way 
QO Down East” ended a run of forty- 


two weeks “on Broadway,” New| 
York. True, this was five weeks under | 
the longitude record of his “The Birth of | 
a Nation,” which endured forty-seven | 
weeks at the Liberty theater in the same | 
city, but because the Forty-Fourth street | 
theater where ‘‘ "Way Down East”’ played, | 
is larger, the screened New England classic 
has established a world-record for metro- 
politan attendance. ‘‘Hearts of the 
World” also ran at the latter theater, 
continuously, from April 4 to Nov. 2, 1918. 
These facts are worthy of note in demon- 
strating that the Griffith mastery of the 
popular imagination, while not demon- 
strated in the challenging and spectacular 
manner of a few seasons ago, seems never- 
theless as fundamentally sound and strong 
as ever. 











extraordinary, as a test will show. 


___ Sample Ofer _—_— 
Send 12¢c to cover postage and pack- 
ing for purse size box with three 
weeks’ supply—state shade preferred. 


STAFFORD-MILLER CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARMEN | 








White, Pink, Flesh, Cream 
and new Brunette Shade 


—50c Everywhere 
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Note the remarkable improvement in the same eyes 





ail 





You, Too, May Instantly 
Beautify Your Eyes With 







Just a wee touch of “‘“MAYBELLINE” will make light, 
short, thin eyelashes and brows appear 4 dark 

long and luxurious, thereby giving charm, beauty and 
soulful expression to any eyes. Unlike other prepara- 









tone, will not spread and smear on 
the face. The instant besuttyine 


ess, 

and women everywhere. 
dainty box contains mirror and} 
two brus' Two shades, Brown for & 

or Brunettes; 75¢ a 

"S ordirect from 
Accept only genuine**‘MAYBEL! LINE" ; 
and your satisfaction is assured. 
Tear out thisad NOW as a reminder. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-21 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 
























are “‘as a cloud before the sun” hiding 
your brightness, your beauty. Why not 
semovethem? Don’t delay. Use 


STILLMAN’S trecn° 


Made especially to remove tenn 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with- 
outablemish. Prepared by specialists 

with years of experience. Money re- 
funded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write today for particulars and free booklet, 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
preparations indiapensable tothe 7 
toilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO, 
@ Dept. 32 Aurora, Lil. 





Short - Story Writing 


A Course of Forty Lessons, 
taught by, Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
The Writer's Monthly. 
One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 
Also courses in Play Writing, 
Photoplay Whiting, Versificae 


tion, Journalism, etc. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 















DR. ESENWEIN 









The Home School 
't. 95, Springfield, Mass. 
RSTABLISHEO 1697 INCORPORATED 1904 





An Easy Way to 


Remove Dandruff 

If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 





ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 
The R, L, Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TEMPERAMENT 


By 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 


HE more I see of temperament, the 
more I thank fortune that I haven’t 
any, or that if I have, I manage to 

keep it submerged most of the time. 
Temperament is a luxury that no one 
can really afford to indulge in. It is too 
much like drink or any other bad habit. In 
fact it is only a display of temper disguised. 
I don’t believe any of us ever get too im- 
portant in this world to be justified in a 
display of either temper or temperament. 
Elbert Hubbard once said, ‘‘Don’t take 
yourself too d seriously.”” And he was 
right. The reason we get into the habit of 
“flying off the handle” at the slightest 





| provocation is that we do that very thing. 





We take ourselves and our work too 
seriously. True, we should invariably 
regard our work with respect and give it 
every consideration but we should also 
maintain our sense of proportion—our sense 
of humor. 

Some great artists I know consider that 
they have a right to be temperamental and 
excuse it on the ground of their art. But 
that’s no excuse at all. And anyone who 
goes through life making other people un- 
happy can have no justification. The worst 
of it is that the artist makes himself un- 
happy as well. Do you suppose for a 
moment that any of the ones who give way 
to wild fits of temper often over a trivial 
cause are the better for it? Science has 
even proved that anger precipitates poison 
into the system and results in disease. I 
honestly believe that. A lot of great artists 
die young—not because they are over- 
burdened with their work or for any other 
reason than that they give way to their 
passions too frequently. 

I have known many wonderful artists, 
men like Dave Warfield, for example, or 
John McCormack. I have seen stage waits 
that would cause some stars to tear their 
hair out by the roots and go into hysterics, 
and I have seen someone go to Mr. Warfield 
and try to apologize. Do you know his 
answer? He would say: ‘“ Well, you didn’t 
do it on purpose, did you? Then why 
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apologize? I might have made the same 
mistake myself.”’ 

Some might say: “Oh, well, that sort of 
leniency only breeds carelessness.’’ Not so. 
I never knew a man who had been thus con- 
siderately treated to repeat a mistake. 
His gratitude resulted in increased care and 
respect for Mr. Warfield. 

John McCormack never loses his head or 
his temper; if he does he never shows it. I 
recall once when he was singing in San 
Francisco. Even the stage was packed 
with people—packed to suffocation. 
One woman near him was being pressed 
against the rope that held the crowd back 
until she was in physical agony. McCor- 
mack, without pausing in his song, reached 
for his knife, leaned over and cut the rope! 
I never knew a more considerate man nor 
one better loved by his associates. 

Of course, we are all tempted to become 
temperamental at times. Many things 
happen in motion picture acting particu- 
larly to disturb one’s equanimity, for it is 
an unduly trying profession at times. 
Nevertheless, I do my best to maintain an 
even temper and to overlook small things 
that are unmeant. Of course, I will not 
endure continued carelessness, studied 
insult or sheer stupidity. But just the 
same, I am sure there are many times that 
I have been thankful that I could keep my 
head and not give way to gusts of passion. 

After all, we are all working together in 
this world and striving to the same end. 
Those who are not are in the minority. 
Self sacrifice, brotherly love, consideration; 
all these things are to be cultivated. The 
Great War taught us a lot of things about 
these traits of character which some of us 
have very promptly proceeded to forget. 

We can make it happy for ourselves and 
others if only we will reflect a bit—think 
twice before we speak once. And all the 
prosperity, popularity, genius and achieve- 
ment in the world can never justify us in 
letting our temper get control. The 
moment we do this, we relinquish our own 
possession of our minds. 






Pe. | 
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How I Keep in Condition 
(Continued from page 40) 


I ask you, is chocolate without whipped 
cream and sugar?), eat a cereal, oatmeal 
preferably, with salt and a little butter, and 
two or three kinds of fruit, fresh or cooked. 
For lunch I have fish, coarse bread, a salad 
with plenty of lettuce and real olive oil, two 
or three kinds of vegetables, comprising 
only the following: carrots, spinach, greens, 
summer squash, lima or string beans, and 
tomatoes. For dinner, I have soup— 
either a good strong broth, or a cream soup, 
meat without trimmings, by that I mean 
steak, roast beef, lamb, lamb chops, 
chicken or veal. These are cooked simply— 
roasted or broiled only. I have toasted 
bread, any kind of salad I like, a baked 
potato—the only way they may be cooked— 
and a glass of milk. For dessert, I have 
anything that contains no pastry. 

Now this of course may be varied, but 
the ingredients must be the same. 

About once or twice a year, | go on a milk 
diet. Every time I feel the slightest pang 
of hunger I drink milk. That’s all I eat or 
drink except once a day a big hot baked 
potato. That I think is also Marjorie 
Rambeau’s famous receipt for keeping her 
beauty. It is marvelous how it clears out 
the system. It lasts about ten days. 

I always drink lemon juice in my water. 
And I drink quite a good deal of water— 
now. Not with my meals, though, be sure 
of that. 

For my skin, I use a great deal of reliable 
cold cream. In dry climates that is espe- 
cially necessary and in that case I should 
recommend practically never washing the 
face—only cleansing it thoroughly with cold 
cream and an occasional steaming with hot 
towels. My mother always taught me to 
use lots of good soap and water on my face 
and neck and ears. Well, it’s all right for 
the neck and ears, I guess, but it’s death on 
the skin if you use it much. 

I honestly believe that walking is the 
finest exercise in the world. I hate it—I’d 
rather take a good licking than walk a 
block. But I do it just the same. You 
don’t have to walk far, but you should do 
some outdoor walking every day—not just 
the average walking that housework makes 
you do indoors. I try to walk at least 
twelve blocks a day—that’s a mile. Not 
far, but it will do great things for you if you 
keep at it. 

The twentieth century woman feels it her 
right to smoke a cigarette, drink a cocktail— 
if she can get it—or a glass of wine with her 
dinner. I’m a suffragette to that extent 
myself. But it is one thing you cannot do 
when you’re working and trying to keep in 
condition. You simply cannot. 

The simple life is a great motto for a 
woman who wants to look her best, feel her 
best and act her best. 


















DRAW ME 
AND WIN A PRIZE 


Do You Like to Draw? (oy this bath. 


* ing girl, and 
send us your drawing— perhaps you'll win first prize. 
This contest is for amateurs only (17 years of age or 
more), so do not hesitate to enter, even if you haven’t 
had much practice. 


Ist Prize . . $50.00 
2nd Prize. . 25.00 
5 Prizes, each 5.00 


Everyone entering a drawing in this contest will receive 
a beautiful monotone reproduction, suitable for framing, 
of the work of a nationally known American illustrator. 


If the thing you most long for is to be a real commercial 
artist, listen! Capable artists readily earn $50,$75, $100, 
$150 a week and upwards. Hundreds of ambitious 
young men and women have 
found their true work in life— 
often have quickly doubled and 
trebled their incomes—through 
the Federal Home-Study Course, 


recognized by authorities as America’s 
Foremost Course in Commercial Design- 
ing. With proper training of your ability, 
you, too, should succeed. By all means 
enter this contest—see what you can do. 











































Rules for Contestants: 


This contest open only toama- 
teurs, 17 years old or more. 
Professional commercial 
artists and Federal students 
are not eligible. 

Note these rules carefully. 
1. Make your drawing of girl 
5 inches high, on paper 3% 
inches wide by 7 inches high. 
2. Use only pencil or pen. 
3. No drawings will be re- 
turned. 

4. Write your name, address, 
age, and occupation on the 
back of your drawing. 5. All 
drawings must be received in 
Minneapolis by Sept.5th, 1921. 
Drawings will be judged and 
prizes awarded by Faculty 
members of the Federal 
Schools, Inc. All contestants 
will be notified of the prize 
winners. Cut this ad out of 
the magazine now, and send 
your drawing to 


Federal School of 
Commercial Designing, 
305 Federal Schools Bldg., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HAIR NET 


cA fitting Cron forthe Queen of Heart 


Packed in 





AMERICAN PACIFIC CO., Inc. 
- 46 East 25% St. NewYork City 


ELASTICITY - STRENGTH - INVISIBILITY 
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Do You Need More Money? 


To help your husband—to help your children 
to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 

The happy, contented women shown above are all 
Sree from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money. And these cases are 
by no means exceptional, for 


In More Than 24,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women. You can do the same 
as they have done. Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No 
previous experience is necessary —we show you 
»0w to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable way 
We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local 
representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear for 
men, women and children are famous the world over. 
Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole story 





We have been in business here for more than 26 years 
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“ZIP is indeed the 

actual hair 

destroyer.” 
Faithfully, 


«Margaret Irving 
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only 


Rapid, harmless, pain- 


Praised 
effectual 


less, fragrant. 
as the only 


remedy for perman- 


ently destroying hair 


Plate @aelslee 


1% YOUR DEALER or 
direct by mail. Write 
for FREE Illustrated 
Book: “A Talk 
Ritisdsiltist eet ttm Old 
call at my office to 
have FREE DEMON- 
STRATION. Avoid 
Imitations. 


on 


SPECIALIST 
Dept.9 562 Fifth Ave. 
Ent. on 46 St. (Miller Bldg.) 

New York 


“Now a fat man can certainly stand more 
emotional excitement than most men. It 
has farther to go before it hits any vulner- 
able point. Scenes, thrills, bills, and 
various other manifestations of the genus 
temperamentus feminus rebound from him 
with alacrity. 

“In fact, it’s all rather good for him. 
And temperamentalism is not good for 
most men. It frays their nerves and upsets 
their digestion and disrupts their business. 

““A fat man has no nerves, no digestion 
and no business. At least, if he has they 
need fraying, upsetting and disrupting. 

“Some people think fat men may be 
handsome. I shouldn't like to be quoted 
on that point. 

“But anyway, with all she’s got to look 
after, woman today cannot be bothered 
with all the grief and agony and care that 
comes from having a handsome husband 
running about. He takes too much looking 
after. A husband—an ordinary husband, 
requires as much looking after as a child. 
A handsome husband is like having twins. 
So she prefers somebody that, when she 
tucks him in at night and says, ‘Don't 
stay awake, dearie, | may be late,’’ won't 
sneak out and go sleep-walking around 
the adjoining roofs. Fat men love to 
sleep. It’s safe to leave ’em. 

‘“‘Nothing is so humiliating to an efficient 
woman these days as an unfaithful husband. 
Fat men are inclined to be faithful. It’s 
often a form of laziness, you know. Woman 
used to be proud of having a Greek God 
of her own. But competition is so keen 
since the war she’d rather accept a good, 
fat guarantee of fidelity and engrave on her 
icrest the motto ‘Beauty is only skin deep.’ 

“‘A smart woman wants a husband that 
iwill be a husband and stay a husband 
|without too much protest. 

“A fat man is a sentimental idiot as a 
general thing, filled with old-fashioned 
ideas about home, honor and marriages 
made in heaven. And since marriage is a 
secondary consideration to the woman of 
today who has equal rights with a man, 
she will pass up the spinal thrills for un- 
troubled domesticity. 

“Ever hear the old line about ‘Love 
is of man’s life a thing apart, ’tis woman’s 
whole existence’? 

“Bunk. Absolute bunk. Love isn’t the 
entire existence of the female of the species 
in this year A. D. 
| “But a fat man doesn’t mind that so 
much. He likes to be let alone a good deal. 
He can stand a modern wife who has as 
many interests as he has outside the home. 
It makes her lot easier to live with if she 
\has something to think about and pick on 
besides him. 

“‘A fat man is usually brave. He’s had 
to be. It takes a brave man to marry the 
|modern woman. She knows so much. It 
‘takes a brave man to marry at all. You 
lwalk into the church because some girl 
| wants you to, and the first thing you know 
lyou’re ail messed up with posterity and 
responsible for the sins of your grand- 
children. 

“However, I believe in marriage. 
cannot be all sunshine. 

“But I’m not sure as to love. 
would be safer without love. 

“If you fall in love, nothing does you any 
good. It’sfatal. I don’t care if you know 
as much about women as Lew Cody says 
he does, if you really fall for one of them 
you’re gone; take your choice between 
chloroform and the river. 

“Why, if you don’t care so awfully much 
\about a girl you show some sense. Instead 
jof treating her nice and jumping around 
like a trick duck, you can ignore her. 








Life 
Marriage 


Love Confessions of a Fat Man 
(Continued from page 23) 


Treat her with superb indifference. Dis- 
play your best traits. But not for her. 

“Of course any man ought to be capable 
of falling mildly in love with every pretty 
woman he sees. But be reasonable. Love 
a little and a little while. Find a happy 
medium. 

‘“*My only requirements for a woman are 
that she be smart, well-dressed and have a 
lot of pep. I can get along without the 
blonde curls if they're apt to get tangled in 
her fan belt. She ought to be a good fellow. 
Never pick on a fellow because he’s a man's 
man. If he’s got to wander around when 
they go out together and smoke and talk, 
it’s an innocent diversion. There are a 
lot worse. 

“She doesn’t have to be pretty. I can 
look at the scenery most anywhere from 
the Hudson to the Golden Gate. And I 
can contemplate strings of pearls in any 
jewelry window. If she’s smiling and well 
dressed, she’s decorative enough for me. 

‘“‘Every man starts life with a precon- 
ceived notion about women. And love and 
matrimony. Every man, and nine out of 
ten are cut off the same piece. 

‘““A man’s ideal is most of the things 
most men want to come home to—slippers, 
drawn curtains, a bright fire, peace, praise, 
comfort, and a good, hot dinner. He may 
take his romance with a dash of bitters, 
but he wants his matrimonial dreams pad- 
ded so the sharp corners won't cut. 

“Pretty soon he adjusts that viewpoint. 
Or some woman adjusts it for him. 

““Now a fat man soon finds he needs 
somebody with a little more pep. He and 
a girl that’s so full of pep she acts like a 
dynamo will strike a good average. He 
needs a stimulant, not a sedative. Whereas 
most men actually crave a bromide for a 
wife instead of a riot. 

“T wouldn’t marry the most beautiful 
woman in the world if she asked me. A 
beautiful wife is like a diamond necklace, 
nice to have but a lot of bother to take care 
of. 

“You want a woman with pride in her- 
self, who will keep pace with you. A fat 
man isn’t exacting about details. He 
doesn’t care whether his wife gets up to 
breakfast with him or not. I’d rather she 
didn’t. I don’t want to see anybody at 
breakfast. I want to be let alone, with my 
eggs and my paper. I'll bet you more 
quarrels start at the breakfast table than 
any other time. 

“If she'll be up for dinner, bright and 
fresh and ready to cheer me on, I'll be 
satisfied. I like intelligent conversation. 
Not too highbrow—talking to some women 
is like trying to fly across the Atlantic in an 
aeroplane. Ten to one you won’t make it, 
and if you do you wish you hadn't. 

“The Turkish men are the most par- 
ticular in the world—they can afford to be. 
And they prefer fat women. 

“That's why I believe the American 
women, who are the most particular in the 
world, are coming to appreciate the advan- 
tages of fat men. 

“‘Haven’t you noticed what pretty girls 
I cop in the pictures?” 

He began to shake all over with a big, 
jolly laugh. 

“But you know, I have very high ideals 
about women. I understand—the best 
side of them sometimes. I like nice girls.” 

I just looked at him. 

“But you don’t deserve any penance,” 
I said. “‘You could confess all that on the 
porch of the Hollywood Hotel and not be 
gossiped about. I'll have to absolve you 
right away.” 

“That,” said he, with a complacent smile, 
“is because I’m fat.” 
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The Girl Problem and 
the Pictures 


By 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


T * VA RYERSON LUDGATE—al- 

ad though she is an ordained Congre- 
J gational minister with the legal right 
to put ‘‘Rev.”’ in front of her name—looks 
more like a motion picture star than an 
evangelist. Perhaps that is why she has 
swept like a whirlwind, this year, through 
the ordinarily cold and not-too-enthusiastic 
New England States; why she is, at this 
moment of writing, drawing large and eager 
crowds to her meetings upon the Harvard 
Campus (where no one has ever successfully 
evangeled before). Perhaps that is why she 
preached, not so many months ago, to most 
of the A. E. F. in France and Germany— 
and got away with it! 

The Rev. Eva and I were having break- 
fast together in my apartment, when I 
asked her what she really thought about the 
movies. We have breakfast together when- 
ever she happens to be in town, and we al- 
ways go in, heatedly, for some discussion. 
Usually it’s about the Blue Laws, or Prohi- 
bition, or Sunday Baseball, or the like— 
usually it has to do with some current and 
vital question. And usually—with all of 
the guile that is in my nature—I try to bait 
her, to trick her into an argument. For I 
thoroughly enjoy the fighting sparkle that 
comes into her eyes when some tiny state- 
ment arouses, or displeases, her. 

The sparkle came up, like a signal light, 
when I mentioned the movies. The Rev. 
Eva’s cheeks flushed to a rosy red. And 
words came—in an excited flood—from her 
lips. Women—even when they are evan- 
gelists—are like that! 

“You want to know,” she questioned, 
“what I really think about the movies? 
Well, I don’t mind 
telling you that I 





she’s very wonderful and worth while. I 
was angry—but I managed to conceal my 
anger, as I answered. 

““*Just why,’ I queried sweetly, ‘do you 
think that the movies are in any way related 
to what you call our Girl Problem?’ 

“The minister was a large, ponderous 
man. He puffed out his chest, importantly. 

“‘ ‘Our girls,’ he said, ‘are degenerating— 
fast. They’re going down hill. Look at the 
clothes they wear, look at the places they 
frequent, look at their manners and their 
slang! And—’ he warmed to his subject, 
‘where do they get the inspiration for their 
clothes and their amusements and their 
manners? They get them at the local movie 
house, watching the latest plays! That's 
why I want you to speak against the motion 
picture!’ 

“It was just then,” the Rev. Eva was 
smiling reminiscently, “that I gave my 
opinion on the subject!” 

“And what?” I questioned—forgetting 
that we were supposed to be having break- 
fast, ‘‘what was your opinion?” 

The Rev. Eva beamed at me, over her 
coffee cup. 

“In the first place,’’ she said, “our girls 
are not degenerating. I told him that. 
And in the second place they are not being 
hurt by the moving pictures. Although,” 
she sighed suddenly, ‘‘they are not being 
helped as much as they might be helped, by 
it!” 

The conversation was beginning to go 
around in circles. With a slightly dazed 
sensation I tried, wildly, to bring it back to 
normal. 

“Just how might they be helped—really?”’ 

I asked. 
The Rev. Eva 








have thought about 
them a great deal— 
and very seriously, of 
late! 

“You see,” she was 
grave and unsmiling, 
“‘the pastor of a great 
church came to me, 
the other day, witha 
request. I had al- 
ways thought that he 
was an exceedingly 
broad-minded man— 
but his request made 
him seem suddenly 
small, and narrow. 
‘Isn’t it possible,’ he 
asked, ‘for you to oc- 
casionally speak 
against the motion 
pictures? I can’t 
help feeling that they 
are a tremendous fac- 
tor in our girl 
problem!’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ the 
Rev. Eva was smiling 
slightly, “I was an- 
gry. For I refuse to 
admit that we have 
any girl problem. I’m 








leaned her attractive 
head upon one pretty 
hand while the fore- 
finger of the other 
traced mystic designs 
upon the white table 
cloth. 

“The girl of to- 
day,” she said slowly, 
‘‘desires, above all 
things, to be beauti- 
ful and charming. 
She wants to wear 
the prettiest obtain- 
able clothes; to make 
the most of herself. 
That is why she some- 
times goes to the ex- 
treme in the matter 
of sheer blouses and 
short skirts and silk 
stockings — why she 
sometimes puts too 
much color on her 
cheeks and too much 





powder on her nose. 

“She wants to be/l 
beautiful, with all of}t 
her not fully devel-/ 
oped young soul. 
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Miss Eva Ludgate, the foremost 
woman evangelist in America. 
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Richard Barthelmess 


Is his own Boss now, and he’s making 
pictures for First National. His 
first will be “Tol’ble David,” from 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s popular story. 












































Independent Artists Make Pictures 
of Highest Quality 


HERE’S an inspiration in independent work. The man who is 

working for himself is sure to do his best, to put every ounce of his 
energy and ability into his efforts. That’s why pictures by independent 
artists excell. 



































All First National artists are independent stars or directors producing in their own 
studios. And First National accepts their pictures for exhibition purposes strictly on 
their merit as the best in entertainment. 


Associated First National Pictures, Inc., is a nation wide organization of independent 
theatre owners who foster the production of finer photoplays and who are devoted to 
the constant betterment of screen entertainment. 


With this aim in view it has made arrangements with some of the best artists for their 


product in the coming year. Watch for the pictures with the First National Trademark. 
It is a guarantee of exceptional pictures. 


















































Associated First National Pictures, Inc. 
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Ask Your Theatre Owner If He 
| Has a First National Franchise. 



































Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
prove it to you as I have done for over 
72,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, shields or ig you ever tried 
without success—I don’t care how dis- 
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The Girl Problem and 


the Pictures 
(Concluded) 
that the sheen of silk hose is pretty, and that 





pink cheeks are pretty. And that is why 
she does certain things that short-sighted 
folk condemn her for doing. 

“The motion picture has helped to foster 
this idea of beauty. It has shown lovely 
women, and charming men, and beautiful 
homes to many a child who has worked most 
of her life in a factory—who has lived, for 
countless years, ina slum. It has raised her 
ideals, has set her groping after newer, more 
wonderful vistas. But—it has stopped 
there! It has not tried to direct her groping 
—to set her on the right track. And it 
might, so easily!” 

“How?” I asked. 

“If some clever person, in the motion pic- 
ture business, would start a series of pic- 
tures—for girls—he would be doing a very 
useful thing,’’ the Rev. Eva told me, “‘not 
only useful—but profitable to himself. 
There should be lessons in dressing well, in 
making the home attractive, in being charm- 
ing personally, in bringing out one’s best 
points—mental, physical and moral, and in 
becoming popular and well liked by other 
people. The motion picture theater that 
ran such a weekly feature would—I am sure 
—notice an increase in patronage. Why,” 
the Rev. Eva was large eyed and very se- 
| rious, “‘why, the average girl would rather 
miss her meals than such an opportunity to 
learn!” 

She paused and I filled in the empty space 
with words. 

“Do you think that this plan of yours 
would be as popular in the cities as it would 
be in the small towns?”’ I asked. 

The Rev. Eva nodded. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “I do. City girls are just 
|as anxious to learn as any other girls.” 








First of the Immortals 
(Concluded from page 55) 


But his death brings, too, the compensat- 
ing knowledge that the deeds and thoughts 
of men endure. And it also makes vivid 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


for us the knowledge that the art of motion 
pictures is not only of our short day and 
generation, but of the long tomorrows and 
the generations yet to come. 

And this knowledge can not help but 
inspire the efforts ial thvenathen the ideals 
of those who still labor in the field where 
he too dreamed and labored. 

George Loane Tucker was born in Chi- 
cago of an old theatrical family. He 
studied law at the University of Chicago 
law school and later was associated, at 
various times, with well-known theatrical 
producing companies. For the screen, 
he produced the English and European 
versions of ‘‘ The Christian,” ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda,”’ and “Arsene Lupin.’’ Perhaps 
his most notable picture before he was 
acknowledged one of the greatest American 
producing directors was ‘‘ Virtuous Wives,” 
which starred Anita Stewart. After this 
came ‘*The Miracle Man’’—and with it, 
Tucker’s complete recognition as one of 
the masters of screencraft. Tucker made 
only one more picture after ‘“‘The Miracle 
Man.” It was ‘‘Ladies Must Live,” 
which has not yet been released by Para- 
mount. 

Mr. Tucker was critically ill for several 
months. His recovery had been extremely 
doubtful for more than a year. With him 
when he died were his mother, Mrs. Ethel 
Tucker of Chicago, and his wife, well 
known on the stage as Elizabeth Risdon. 




















The Romance of the Third Dimension 


(Continued from page 42) 




















THE MURDERED MAN 


The dramatic contrast of tones, the violent chiaroscura, 
and the converging lines of diminished lights focusing 
the attention on the bed, produce the suggestion of the 
ominous and tragic, which is the emotional motif of this 


scene. 


ere are no suspended 


rhythms or unresolved 


movements here: all lines and forms are architectonically 


static, thus producing a 


stimulus whose 


emotional 


reaction 1s finality. 


pheres and dramatic tensities. The differ- 
ent schools of modern painting have deter- 
mined and developed these various laws, 
and in America are those who stand highest 
in their respective lines of artistic research. 

It is possible to produce an infinitely 
superior picture to “Caligari’”’ in our own 
country, now. If the right men were chosen 
for it, it would possess in a much greater de- 
gree the illusion of three dimensions. It 
would be a dozen times as varied as the 
“Caligari”’ film, for within these shores we 
have the leading representatives of practi- 


Such an 
American-made picture would not only be 
more dramatically effective, but it would be 


cally all the modern art schools. 


more original, more appealing and more 
beautiful. It would be as far in advance of 
“Caligari’ as that picture was in advance of 
the old-time conventional “feature.” 

Its cost would be about one-third that of 
the average super-feature today. It would 
end, once and for all, this silly talk about 
“German invasion” and ‘German suprem- 
acy.’ It would set motion picture produc- 
tion ahead twenty years! 





The Transit 


ILMETTE, fashionable suburb of 
WV Chicago, is all torn out by a question 

of female beauty as revealed in the 
movies. 

The subject for debate is: ‘Should 
movie theater be permitted to exhibit a film 
showing bathing beauties silhouetted be- 
hind a screen in the act of doffing their 
street attire?”’ 

A group of blushing citizens, viewing this 
film, protested that the village needed movie 
censorship. Accordingly, the offending 
celluloid was viewed by Edward Gipf, pres- 
ident of the Village Board; Mrs. John C. 
Baker, president of the Wilmette Woman’s 
Club, and Mrs. Louis W. Crush, president 
of the Catholic Woman’s Club of the city. 

“‘There’s nothing objectionable in it,’ 
was Mr. Gipf’s verdict. ‘It is nothing more 
than can be seen any hot day on our sum- 
mer beaches.” 


of Venuses 


‘Perfectly all right,” said Mrs. Baker. 

“Nothing that anyone could take offense 
at,”’ echoed Mrs. Crush. 

Mrs. R. E. Bruns, of 751 Michigan 
Avenue, Wilmette, the mother of five chil- 
dren, says: ‘Movie censorship should be 
imposed by parents, and not by the author- 
ities. Parents should decide what films 
their children are to see. Most parents send 
their children to the movies to get rid of 
them, so they won’t be bothered with them” 
—please accept PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE'S 
applause for the utterance of a great truth, 
Mrs. Bruns!—* without a thought of what 
they may see there.”’ 

If the common sense and practicality of 
Wilmette could be distributed over these 
United States, and a little more thickly in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania than elsewhere, it 
would be a great thing for art, for family 
life, for decency and for tolerance. 





Forty-Seven Thousand Theaters 


CCORDING to some late statistics 
that’s the number of photoplay houses 


there are in the world today. Of this 
total the United States alone has 18,000. 
Surprisingly, the great territory of South 
America, with its numerous cities and hun- 
dreds of towns, is given a total of only 
1200 picture shops, as against 3500 in Bol- 
shevik Russia. Germany has 3731; Great 
Britain, 3000; France, 2400; and Italy, 2200. 
Scandinavia seems surprisingly low in the 


list, with a credit of only 703, while little 
Belgium has 778—nearly three times as 
many as fatly prosperous Holland. The 
Turks don’t do much picturing, apparently, 
for this list finds only thirty-two picture 
shops in all the Sultan’s domain, while 
starving Austria still has 800. Altogether, 
Asia and Africa and Australia, with their 
countless millions, have only 1361 film 
theaters. 
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INECTOQ 


RAPID 





This Scientific Formula for 
Banishing Gray Hair Is the 
Discovery of Dr. Emile of 
the Pasteur Institute and 
is specifically guaranteed— 


1. To produce a color that cannot be 
distinguished from the natural 
color under the closest scrutiny. 


2. Not to cause dark streaks following 
successive applications. 


3. To maintain a uniform shade over 
a period of years. 


4. To be harmless to hair or growth. 


5. Not to make the texture of the hair 
coarse or brittle and not to cause 
breakage. 


6. Never to cause too dark a color 
through inability ta stop the process 
at the exact shade desired, 


7. To color any head, any color in 
30 minutes. 


8. To be unaffected by Eeihamont 
waving, salt water, sunlight, rain, 
shampooing, perspiration, Russian 
or Turkish Baths. 

9. Not to soil linens or hat linings. 


10. To produce delicate ash shades 
heretofore impossible. 


Inecto Rapid is 50 years in advance of any 
other hair coloring preperation ang and is rapidly 
replacing “commercial dyes” in America as 
it already has in Europe where it is used by 
1500 foremost hairdressers. 


Inecto Rapid applications are made at 
the leading hairdressing salons through- 
out the world. 


In New York it is used exclusively in the 
Waldorf Astoria, Biltmore, Commodore, 
Plaza, Pennsylvania and other leading hair- 
dressing parlors. 


Se! woman should investigate INECTO 
RAPID and learn of its wonderful qualities. 
Thousands apply it in their homes. 


SEND NO OEY 


Just fill out coupon and mail t > 

will send you full details of INECTO APID 
and our “‘ Beauty Analysis Chart ”’ to enable 
you to find the most harmonious and be- 
coming shade for your hair. 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


Send This Coupon Today 
INECTO, INC., LABORATORIES 

818 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me at once 
“Beauty Analysis Chart”’ 
details of INECTO RAPID 


your 
(Form A) and full 
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WHO CAN DENY THE CHARM 
OF BOBBED HAIR? 


The NATIONAL BOB gives you all the beauty of bobbed hair, 
but keeps your own safe and so nd. It fails in lovely little curls 
around your head, making a delightfuily attractive head dress 
The two little combs on the insid*+ and a few invisible hair pins 
attach it securely—on and off in a jiffy 

Send us a strand of your hair and $10.00— The 

National Bob will be sent you at once, postpaid 
Ask us about auything in hair goods—we handle everythin 
Send for our free catalogue. 

Ni ATION AL HAIR GOODS Co. 
Dept. P. 368 Sixth Avenue New York 

WEAR 

Buy National Nets by the 
half-dozen in BOUDOIR 
BJOXES—or SEND 85c and 
your dealer's name for Box of 
6— each net guaranteed extra 
large size. State color and 
style. 


Full box free with each order for a Bob. 


ABLAC 











Face Powper 


Ma mere— Vividly | remember the 
delicate fragrance of her lightly pow- 
dered cheek. Lablache—her powder— 
always suggestive of her complexion, 
beautiful as wild rose 
petals. More than 


ever I appreciate 
the refreshing pur- 










| > 

‘as low ones, and the exceedingly 
| dresses 
| If I were you 





—_—— 


In this department, 
referred to her. 
will be answered by mail. 








MISS VAN WYCK SAYS: 


Miss Van Wyck will answer all personal problems 
If stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed, your questions 
This department is supplementary to the fashion 
pages conducted by Miss Van Wyck, to be found this issue on pages 60 and 61. 





G., TEXAs.—You wish to know if it 
V is proper for a young girl of sixteen 

* to wear high heels and dresses at the 
knee and bob her hair. I should say that 
the high heels and short dresses were not 
nearly so proper as the bobbed hair. High 
heels are not so healthful for a growing girl 
short 
are no longer so much in vogue. 
I would cut my hair and 


| lengthen my dresses. 


| 





ity of Lablache. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan: 
ous. Flesh, White, Pink 
or Cream, 65 cts. u box 
of druggists or by mail 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Sen 
l0e. for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers Dept. 57 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 




























ReduceYourFlesh 


Iexactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated 


», ReducingRubberGarments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by lead 
ing physicians. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


r. Jeanne P. H. Walter 













. $2.50 Ent.on 34th St. 3rd Mme East) 








Reducer, $6.00 *. si Av., N.Y. (™Qgee,Site-) 
[Lt 











Dress Designing Lessons FREE 


Women — Girls 5 or over, can easily 
and Costume Designing during their spare 
,esescacecacnss 
IN TEN WEEKS sCoanen 
Dress and Custume Design- ¢ Pp 
ers Frequently Earn ¥ Mail to 


$45 to $100 a Week f?meseuts wertrere 






le arn Dress 
moments 


Many Start Parlors ey Rochester, N. Y. 
in Their Own Homes? Kindly send me sample 
Every woman who Fy of lessons in Dress and 
now does plain sew- Py Costume Designing as 
ing should take « up Pa taught in 10 weeks Spare 
Designi: g 7 time 
Send Coupon ¢ eS ee 


Immediately «” slddre 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


| 


| many helpful suggestions. 


MarGaretT C. Y., So. BERKELEY, CAL.— 
Another bobbed hair question! I would not 
bob my hair simply because all the other 
| girls you know are doing it. However, I do 
think bobbed hair very charming for a 
young lady. If your hair is very long, it 
would seem rather a shame to cut it. If 
you do not, be sure always to wear it 
dressed very simply. An elaborate coiffure 
is hardly appropriate for a twenty-year-old. 


M. F., Winturop, MaAss.—A very tall 
girl should try to avoid long lines. Wear 
your skirts as*short as fashion dictates. If 
you will study the sketches on the fashion 
pages in PHotopLay, I believe you will find 
There is no hard 
and fast rule which guarantees that a cer- 
tain style will make a slim woman look 
plump, and vice versa. With your coloring 
—light brown hair and blue eyes—it should 





| not be difficult for you to dress bec omingly. 


| With blue eyes and dark brown hair, 


Recina M., HAstincs, Minn.—Any and 
all of the cold creams advertised in PHOTO- 
PLAY MAGAZINE are very good. I heartily 
endorse them and I am sure you will find 
the results will be all that can be desired. 
which 
combination, by the way, seems to be a 
popular one this month, you shou'd find it 
very easy to choose what colors to wear. 


HELENE L., ELLENVILLE, N. Y.—For 
your entertainment, | would suggest you 
wear a very simple little evening dress. As 
you are only fifteen years old, it should be 
very simple indeed. In this issue of PHoTo- 


| PLAY, I have had sketched two very charm- 





ing evening dresses. Both are very simple 
and either would be appropriate. I cannot 
send you patterns of either dress, but if you 
study them, you will know what is being 
worn. Dress your hair very simply. Don’t 
be ashamed of that high forehead in spite of 
the fact that the tendency today is to cover 
the forehead and ears as much as possible. 
A beautiful brow and small, well-shaped 
ears are still matters for congratulation. 


LittiAn D. B., INDIANAPOLIS.—I have 
not established a shopping service for the 
readers of PHOTOPLAY. It is my aim to let 
you know the latest developments of fashion 
as seen in the new models from the ateliers 


ews | ee ee 7 & 





of Paris and New York. If you watch my 
department and the frocks and_ hats 
sketched there, as well as all the accessories, 
you will never be at sea when you go into a 
shop to buy anything. It is hard to know 
whether or not advertised articles are 
authentically in the mode. I am trying to 
make this easier for you. If you will enclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope, I will answer 
you by mail. 


RussELL M., NEw HAVEN.—We are not 
going to try to tell folk what the well- 
dressed man will wear. That is a subject 
which requires better judgment than I 
possess. I believe there are magazines 
which try to do this, but PHOTOPLAY is not 
one of them. In fact, it taxes all my in- 
genuity to tell what the well-dressed girl 
will wear! 


E. D. B., CAnton.—Good health is really 
the first rule of beauty. If you are feeling 
fit, your complexion will not have blem- 
ishes, your eyes will not lack lustre, your 
figure will not droop. A woman with 
commonplace features is often considered 
pretty simply because she has a wholesome- 
ness, a vivacity which count more than per- 
fect profile. We cannot all be beautiful but 
we can be charming if we try. Write to me 
again and ask me some more specific ques- 
tions. 


L. O., NEw York: City.—I will be very 
glad indeed to see a photograph of your little 
daughter. I will study it and advise you as 
to what I think she should wear. I have only 
one rule of dress which applies to young 
and old alike: simplicity. Remember that 
the smartest women do not wear elaborate 
overdone things. Simplicity, as I remarked 
on my two pages this month, is usually 
more expensive than anything else! 


Mary G., Detroit.—The latest golf togs 
are the suits with knickers. They are 
very sensible, I think, and very trim. 
I am going to show you some new sports 
things in the next issue. Please watch 
out forthem. Yes, the sleeveless dress and 
jacket are still very good. Girls have been 





wearing them all summer, and they are 
practical and pretty. 
Lucy, PASADENA.—My dear, I do not 


like to dissappoint you, but I must ask 
you, very seriously, not to wear those new 
slippers on the street! And I would not 
wear open-worked stockings except on 
formal occasions. They are decidedly not 
appropriate for everyday wear. With your 
evening dress, why not wear a pair of 
brocaded slippers? They come in silver 
and gold brocade, with rhinestone buckles. 
One of the very newest pairs is sketched in 
my department, elsewhere in this issue. 


——— 





Tag * 


Well, Hardly! 


IVES there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said: 
I can write a photoplay? 
—The Photodramatist 


is guaranteed, 
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Goodbye, Bathing Girl! 


(Concluded from page 33) 
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screen prop, it was Phyllis Haver. 

*T don’t know exactly what I’m going 
to do,”’ she told me. 

She may remain with Sennett and follow 
in Mabel Normand’s footsteps with another 
““Mickey’’"—or she has had an offer to 
join a big eastern company and become, 
so they say, a second Connie Talmadge, 
which is quite an offer. 

There is something about Phyllis Haver 
that very few American actresses possess. 
And that is the spirit of outdoors. Even 
when you meet her beneath electric lights, 
or in the artificial atmosphere of the studio, 
she has a freshness that is like the freshness 
of a meadow in spring. Her blonde hair 
is bright and rather like new corn, her face 
is browned by the sun, her eyes have the 
quiet, cool look of outdoor people. 

Her strength is amazing. Under her 
soft, satin skin there are long, flexible 
muscles like silver wire. When she hardens 
them they bunch and ripple like a prize 
fighter’s. 

She went into pictures about five years 
ago—before she had finished high school. 

“IT was just actually pushed into pic- 
tures,’’ she said, with her frank, frequent 
smile. ‘I hadn’t any desire to go—hadn’t 
any ambition to work. 

“IT had a boy friend who worked out at 































Furnish Fun for the Evening 


Be in the center of the gayety and 
good times! You can quickly learn to 
play a Washburn mandolin, banjo or 


Lasky’s. I was going to Manual Arts guitar because they are built for cory PA 
High School in Los Angeles. He asked me playing. as low as 


to come out one Saturday if I wanted to 


” : $18 

and see the studio and how they made The “easy feel’’ of the finger-board, the 
motion —, I was crazy to go, of accurate frets which insure correct scale 
course, and | did. ° 

“One director working there that day in all keys (seldom found 1 in inexpensive 
saw me and he offered me a job on the spot. instruments), the full, round far-carrying Washburn 
He said he had a part right that minute for tones, and fine workmanship have made Banjos 
me and even wanted me to borrow make-up . 


and work. 

“T simply giggled my head off at him. 
I told him I was in school—didn’t want to 
work. That night he called me at myjJ 
house. Three days later he called again. 
I finally decided to do it. I only had a 
month more in school and my eyes had 
been troubling me. I played the part of a 
cigarette girl. Then I did extras a while 
and then one day I was sent for on the 
Sennett lot. Honestly, it was funny. I’m 


the WASHBURN the standard for -" 
35 years. Ask your dealer. 


Lyon & Healy WASHBURN 


Mandolins, Banjos, Tenor and Tango Banjos, Guitars, " 
Special Trial Offer Write for|Washbum | ,7%  ! 





. eee, this FREE 7 LYON 
mighty lucky. That's all it ever is, really— We will arrange for a week’s trial of any BOOK! Guitars & HEALY 
luck. They hardly let me get on the lot Washburn instrument you select. This ° & Banjos 7 66-84 Jack- 
before they hired me. I can’t understand permits you to judge the superiority of the FO Bn tee 1 ® son Koulevard 
it. Washburn in your own home. Then pay el in detail with Chicago 


‘‘T’ve been there ever since. 


i ; on easy terms—a little each week. Men- prices. Send for nee eves me Fese j 
But now—no mere bathing girl stuff 


“ : ~ “ ‘ Book, Price List, and de- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Book,today and} sis ce basy Purchase Plan 










for me. I’m through.” ; Take advantage of this offer today. em) gol se 7. on your Washburn stringed | 
Her mother only finds one thing remark- dealer. inotrumennts. 

able about her lovely daughter. “I never 

saw such a disposition. From the time LYON & HEALY om i slicicgchadandestie mene ‘annaiai 

she was a baby she always woke up in the Everything Known in Music 7 I 

morning and began to sing in her bed. 66-84 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO t..., een eee eee se I 

She still does it.” “A 


Isn’t that wonderful? The only thing 
that keeps me from committing murders 
in the morning is that people I’d like to 
murder aren’t around. 

A girl who had chummed with Phyllis 
Haver for years once told me that she had 
never seen her angry. 

To laugh as often and as easily and as 
sincerely as Phyllis Haver, to wake up 
singing and to sing through the toughest 
days, to be actually contented and satisfied 
most of the time—it’s a wonderful gift. 

1 adore her clothes. Smart, simple, 
outrageously expensive tailored things that 


—-—-—-—-—------! 


ps —$50020— 


Prize Contest 


The famous Lester Park- Edward Whiteside photo- 
i *Empty Arms,”’ is ¢ re ating a sensation. It 











OU can earn from $1 to $2 an hour 


in your spare time writing show cards. 1as inspired the song, “Mmpty Arms,” which 
Quickly and easily learned by our new simple} | }] contnine cn ne, rei aad ta ehe witter ofthe 
—_ No geavseting or oatiiind, we ae | best one submitted a prize of 8500.00 cash will be 
we 9 eM ee os anc ft iiet } mo paid. This contest is open to everybody. You 
each week. Full particulars an ooklet free. 


simply write the words for a second verse—it is 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


not necessary that you see the photoplay before 





























° on ne doi rr Send 1 address dw 
suit her clean-cut, blonde type, she is to| (220 Ryric Building Toronto, Canada shall send you @ copy of the words of the first 

P Pad a verse and chorus, the rules of the contest and a 
my idea the best dressed girl in pictures— short synopsis of this wonderful photoplay. It 
on the street. will cost you nothing to enter the contes 

Anyway, I hope she'll keep that bathing AMBITIOUS WRITERS, send se rag rite postal or letter today to 

suit put away in moth balls and when her FREE today for FREE copy of America’s EMPTY ARES” CONTESE BENTOR 
grandc hildren gather about her knee she leading magazine for writers of LESTER PARK-EDWARD WHITESIDE 
pategp se eg oyna pte: a, “iow dear this Photoplays, Stories, Poems. Instructive, helpful. aa v4 ty ge A eae Teer “tach — 
. . < Se ars, ’ 214 34t t., Suite 1 ew .or a 
voluminous garment Ww as once—”’ 611-D ma DIGEST CINCINNATI 
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In 4to8 
Days the 
Color 
Returns 


Science Comes to the Rescue 
of the Gray Haired 


Gray hair now is an unnecessary affiic- 
tion at any age. Every silver thread can 


be quickly and safely restored by Mary 
T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. 
This scientific preparation is a clear, 


colorless liquid, applied with a comb. In 
4 to 8 days natural color returns. Your 
hair is clean, soft and fluffy. There is 
nothing to wash or rub off, 


PROVE THIS WITH TRIAL BOTTLE 


Mail the coupon for a trial size bottle 
and application comb. Test on single lock. 
When you see the beauty of this single 
restored lock, get a full size bottle, Buy 
from your druggist, or send direct to us. 


Mary T. Goldman, 657 Goldman Bldg., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


Pes ee ee 











B Mary T. Gold 657 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

i Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. 
@ Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with special comb. lam 
8 not obligated in any way by accepting this free offer. 
. The natural color of my hairis black... jet black... 
t dark brown....medium brown...-light brown.... 

8 Name 

g Name......--------00----------------20cennoee=nenenenee 
ee re 


Geseeeeeeeeeeeeeseoeeessecand 


“Don’t Shout” 9 


**T hear you. I can hear 


! now as well as anybody. 


















*‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible. 
would not know | had them in, 
myself, only that | hear all right.” 
The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyone 
can adjust it. Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO.,Dept.789,26 S.15th St. Phila. 


: You Can Make > 
More Money 
As a Salesman 


sé HE demand for efficient salesmen is 

greater than the supply,’ says one 
prominent sales manager. ‘ There isn't a 
single house in the United States which 
has all the first-class salesmen it wants 
and needs.” 








All you need to get out of the rut of 
office drudgery is the same practical I. C. 8. 
course in Salesmanship that has brought 
success to so many other men situated just 
like yourself. You can learn easily at home 
in your spare time without losing a day or 
a dollar from your present work. 


Here is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, mark 
and mail the coupon. It takes but a mo- 
ment of your time, but it is the most 
important single thing you can do today 
or any day. Do it right now! 


———— — — —TEAR OUT HERE= — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 6544, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me your book 

describing the subject I have marked below: 


2 Salesmanship 

C) Business Management 
C) Advertising 

CL) Commercial Law 


[) Good English 

{} Business Correspondent 
[_) Private Secretary 

(] Certified Accountant 


| Vamps of All Times 


(Continued from page 50) 


aloft with the fatal knife, Artemis changed 
her whinisical mind and with one of the 
most remarkable sleight-of-hand tricks ever 
performed on any stage, substituted a deer 
for the beautiful girl. 

But this did not end the incident. 
Artemis, taking a liking to Iphigenia, spir- 
ited her away to her gorgeous temple in 
| Tauris, where she installed her in brilliant 
robes as her chief priestess in charge of all 
sacrifices. Thus, through her obedience to 
her father's will, Iphigenia found her posi- 
tion changed from that of a sacrifice to that 
of a sacrificer. 

As such, it became Iphigenia’s official 
function to vivisect every foreigner she 
could, hold of. This duty she performed for 
many years to the best of her ability, al- 
though it was afterwards explained by her 
family that she never really acquired a lik- 
| ing for the job. 
| One day two strangers landed from a boat 
lon the shores of Taurica. In accordance 
| with the regular custom, Iphigenia had them 
| brought up to the altar and began her prep- 
arations for the ceremony. As she was whet- 
ting the knife she held in both of her white 
and slender hands, she heard them talking 
| about their country. Thus she learned that 
| they had come from Sparta. 

That gave her an idea. She suspended the 
preparations long enough to write an auto- 
| graph letter to the old folks at home, telling 








them where she was and that she was doing | 


as well as could be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. This letter she addressed to 
her brother, Orestes. 

While the two strangers were arguing with 
each other as to who should have the priv- 
ilege of carrying it home instead of offering 
up his life on the altar of a foreign country, 
one of them happened to look at the address 
on the envelope. Then, without further 
conversation, he broke open the seal, opened 

| the letter and began to read it. 
| ‘How dare vou!” exclaimed the priestess 
| angrily. 

“This letter is addressed to me,’” he ex- 
plained with affected calm; ‘‘I am Orestes.” 

‘‘What—Orestes, the son of Aga—Aga- 
memnon?” gasped Iphigenia. 

“The same,” responded the 
his welling eves to the priestess, he cried 
with a choking voice: 

“And you—you are 

| sister, Iph!”’ 

| The upshot of this extraordinary incident 
|was that Iphigenia, with Orestes and his 
companion, who happened to be her hand- 
some young cousin Pylades, sailed secretly 
for home that very night. As a reminder of 
his sister's distinguished career in Tauris, 
| Orestes took along the splendid statue of her 
friend and patron Artemis and had it set up 
in Athens. The Athenians, however, later 
regretted the gift, as the statue brought the 
bad habit of human sacrifices with it. 

This experience supplied to Artemis one of 
the best Seven Dramatic Plots in the world. 
She turned it over to Euripides on a fifty- 
fifty basis, but after the play had turned out 
the success of the season and had run all 
winter at the leading theater in Athens, 
Euripides refused to carry out the terms of 
| the contract. Artemis was so deeply af- 
| fected by this evidence of masculine perfidy 

that she haughtily disdained to sue for an 
accounting and her share of the gross re- 
ceipts. 

Lacking as she was in sentiment, Artemis 
seems to have been equally devoid of a sense 
of humor. Members of Immortals’ Club of 

| Olympus are fond of telling, over their am- 
| brosia and nectar-and-pepsin, the story of 
| the Calydonian boar. 

Oeneus, king of Calydon, in Aetolia, had 

| the poor judgment or the misfortune, when 


my long-lost little 











stranger. | 
Then, glancing at the signature and raising | 
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“Boston Blackie” 


One of the most fascinating char- 
acters in present-day fiction, is now 
appearing in PHotopLay MAGAZINE. 


JACK BOYLE 


The autnor, famous for his under- 
standing of the good and bad in 
criminals, is now contributing to 
PHOTOPLAY’'S pages. Read ‘‘ Through 
the Little Door” in this issue (Page26), 
and by all means read its thrilling sequel— 
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Vamps of All Times 


(Concluded) 


he was sacrificing to all the gods one day, to 
omit the name of Artemis from the list of 
beneficiaries. In justice to Oeceneus, it 
should be said that the omission appears to 
have been the work of his master of the 
hounds, who was disgusted with the lady 
game-warden’s prohibition of hunting out of 
season. This merry gentleman is reported 
to have said, as he drew his stylus through 
the name of Artemis in the omnibus list: 

“Won't this be a pip of a joke on the old 
Sour-Face!”’ 

But Artemis could take no joke. White 
with anger at the fancied indignity, she sent 
a great boar of the most destructive pro- 
clivities to ravage King Oeneus’s territory. 
It took all the heroes of Greece to bag the 
savage animal, and it was a woman that 
made the first dent in his bomb-proof hide 
—but that is another story again. 

The Amen Cornerites of the Immortals’ 
Club were in the habit of, whispering with 
knowing smiles of Artemis’s great ambition. 
For the achievement of that ambition she 
tried her hardest to vamp the world. That 
ambition was to descend into history, like 
Queen Elizabeth several thousands of years 
later, as the “‘Virgin Queen,” or rather god- 
dess. The Amen Cornerites were wont to 
point to Artemis’s goings on in Ephesus as 
adventures that required an explanation. 

As Ares put it one day when the butler 
had forgotten to put the legal quantity of 
pepsin in his iced nectar: ‘“‘You’ve got to 


show me how Artie can pose as the Queen of 
Life and put the kibosh on married life at 
the same time.” 

“‘Now just what do you mean by that, old 
man?” drawled Dionysus, ringing for Gany- 
mede, the head pepsin mixer. 

“T pass,” announced Ares after a signifi- 
cant pause, deftly changing the subject. 

On this issue the fame of Artemis scems 
to rest under a Scotch verdict, similar to 
that brought by the grand jury of History in 
the case of Elizabeth vs. Riccio et Ali. 

As her peculiarities developed with the 
increasing years, there grew up a popular 
opinion that she was not only a “‘Sour-fzce”’ 
but also a “grouch,”’ to quote King Oencus’s 
waggish master of the hounds once more. 

To this growing resentment against 
“blue” legislation Herostratus, a millionaire 
sportsman and man-about-town of Ephesus, 
gave tangible expression by burning down 
the wonderful temple of Artemis in that 
town. The building and its contents hap- 
pened not to be insured. Smarting under 
the heavy loss, and suspecting that Heros- 
tratus had committed the deed in the hope 
of achieving notoriety, the board of alder- 
men of Ephesus, after a stormy meeting, 
passed an ordinance forbidding the mention 
of his name within the fire-limits of the city. 

But the passing of that ordinance had 
only one result—and that was to make both| 
Herostratus and Artemis more talked about 
than they ever had been before the fire. 
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Vy A Perfect Hat 
~ for Fall 


lhat’s the only practical head- 
gear for between seasons—a Tam- 


o-shanter. Just now when sum- 
mer is still lingering and autumn 
hasn't yet arrived —when the 
weather is so uncertain — now in- 
deed every girl needs a Tam. 


In fact a Tam is just right for any 
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season— it's the ideal thing for all-around, 
g-neral wear. And always good-looking! 
A Tam-o-shanter means to a girl just 
what a cap means to a man—it's good 
taste for all outdoor occasions, easy, 
comfortable, always smart. 
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And when you buy your tam be sure 
it is a genuine Priscilla Dean. You will 
find the name inside the band—that's 
your guarantce of quality. 


A RedliiMian Tam 
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is made of soft, beautiful ‘‘ Suede 
Like,” so artfully draped that it is 
a charming frame for any face. 
And it fits all heads—an inner 
clastic band at the back takes 
care of that. 
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The colors are bright fall shades 
| Popular ones are Bright Red, J ade Green, 
Silver Gray, Navy Blue, Tan, African 
} Brown, Orange, Lavender, and Copen- 
lagen. A neat, grosgrain, ribbon band 
and bow completes the hat. 


The 
Whistler 


You'll find it the perfect, completing 
touch in your wardrobe. Leading mer- 
chants carry it. Choose the color you 
prefer, and order now, either from your 
dealer or direct from us—enclosing $2.50 
to pay for the tam. We pay the postage. 


BAER Bros. Mr<.Co. 


Exclusive Makers of 
Priscilla Dean Yams 




















The 
Crank 


Ms 














BAER BROS. MFG. CO. 
906 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is $2.50 (Canada, $3.00) for 


which please send me a Priscilla Dean 





Tam in___ ___postage paid. 


colour 
The 
Caption 
The Reader 
Snorer 


Name 





Address 


If you decide to return tam, 
money refunded. 
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©: Beautifully Curly, 
3 Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way —and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron, 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


— — ~ — 
Liquid Silmerine 
is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves alsoas 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 

ith bottle. Atdrug and department stores$l, 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact « « $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact oce 38 
Powdered Tarkroot (facerester) . . . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower(depilatory) .. 1.0 
PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 134 Madison St.,Chicago 
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Rid yourself of undesirable hair 
from the underarms, face, arms 
and limbs with El-Rado, that pleas- 
ant liquid hair remover. Look your 
daintiest—feel your daintiest. 
El-Rado removes hair 
quickly, because it isa 
liquid ready to use. Do 
not be afraid to use El- 
Rado. It is absolutely 
harmless to any skin, Sat- 
isfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded. Two 
Sizes: 60c and $1.00at drug 
stores and toilet goods 
counters. 

If your dealer is out of El-Rado, send your order 

for $1.00 size direct to us enclosing money order 

or stamps. It will be mailed to you promptly. 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. 1259, 112 E. 19th St., NewYork, N.Y. 
Canadian Distributors: 
Dixon-Wilson, Ltd,, Dept, 1259,66 Spadina Ave., 


FtRad 


When. Marriage 
is a Crime, 






Toronto 


SANITARY 
HAIR 


REMOVER. 





The man who marries a —~ 


woman,knowing that heis not siver 
cally fft commits the worst Crime 
known to civilization. Where do you 
stand? Are you fit to marry? Some 
sweet, innocent girlistrustingin your 
honor. You must not deceive’ her. 
You dare not marry until you are 
physically fit. The way looks hopeless 
to you but cheer up—I can help you. 

STRONGFORTISM—The modern 
Science of Health Promotion will 
aid Nature in restoring your Flag- 
ging Powers and Manhood and 
Fit you for marriage and Parent- 
hood. ! guarantee it. 

Mention the ailments on which 
you want special confidential infor- 
mation and send with 10c to help 
pay postage, etc., on my free book, 

Promotion and Conservation of 
Health, Strength and Mental 
Energy.”’ It's a man-builder and 
life-saver. Send for it Right Now. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
and Health Specialist 
Newark, New Jersey 


MEOR SICK Wy 
HEADACHES 


BEECHAM'S 
tim_PILLS 


RONGFOR Physical 
The Perfect Man Dept. 463 
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IT ALL DEPENDS ON 
WHERE YOU SIT 


By SARAH LINDSAY 


Decorations by 


Erma 


FOREWORD 


NCE upon a time there was a 
movie actor who took his art very 
seriously. He tried mighty hard to 
be a good actor, but in spite of his 

efforts, the notices he received from the 
editors pronounced him bad. Whereupon, 
the actor was sorely grieved, and set out 
to show the editors their mistake. 


* * * * * * 
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EPISODE I 
Scene—Editor’s Office 
Time—Any day in any month 


“I’m sick of being called a bum actor,” 


cried the movie star. “‘Why won’t you 
say something good about me sometime?” 

“Why won't you learn to act?’ the 
editor retorted. 

“I don’t like your writing any better 
than you like my acting. If you'll teach 
me to act, I'll teach you to criticise,’ the 
actor bargained. 

“A fair exchange is no robbery,’ quoth 


the editor. “Suppose then, you stay here, 
and, amid the turbulent quiet of an edi- 
torial office, publish my magazine for me. 
I'll take your make-up and show you 
acting as it should be. Perchance you can 
show me something new about editing a 
magazine, and maybe I can show you 
something you don’t know about acting.” 

“As a man of ideas, you take the prize,” 
applauded the actor. “You're on. I wish 
you luck, and I'll bless you out unmerci- 
fully in the next issue.” 





EPISODE II ~* 


Scene—A Movie Studio 


Time—Any day after the day in 
any month 


’ 


“That light hurts my eyes,” the editor 
snarled. ‘Besides which, the story is 
rotten, and I don’t like the leading lady. 
She’s a head too short, and her dress is in 
rotten taste.” 

“It’s the .story, 
sweating director. 

“T said it was rotten.” 

“And if you don’t like the light, don’t 
look at it. Now put some pep in this—if 
you're any kind of an actor at all.” 
“‘There’s too much noise around here, 


you simp—” this the 


” 


Every advertisement in PHOTOILAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed, 


Paul 
bewailed the editor. “I can’t make love 
in a mad-house.”’ 

“You can if you’re mad enough,” 
the leading lady with sweet sarcasm. 
“Exercise your neck a little. Taller men 
than you have made love to me.” 


smiled 


“Ye Gods!” screamed the editor. ‘I'll 
have you know I’m an—” 
“You’re a darn rotten actor,’’ growled 


the director. ‘“‘Some pep now. Camera!’ 


EPISODE III 
Scene—Editor’s Office 
Time—Same any day after 


“Speaking of the ‘editor’s easy chair’, 
I haven't found anything so comfortable 
about this one,”’ the actor sighed. “Can 
you suggest anything for the issue we are 
going to offer the public next week?”’ 

“‘We’ve written everyone in pictures up 
to the collar, and down to the last shoe 
button,’’ answered the first assistant 
“When we ran out of praise, we handed 
them blame. Turn on your idea box— 
think of something new.” 

“Call in the office force,’’ the actor said. 
“Perhaps they'll have an idea.” 





“Attention, 
first assistant. 
if you have any.” 

““Get a picture of Charlie Chaplin lickin’ 


everybody,”” ordered the 
“Line up, and fire ideas— 


Doug Fairbanks,” 
office boy. 

“I think a story of Mary 
home life would be cute,” 
the steno. 

“Or perhaps—why Mary Garden didn’t 
like the movies,’’ spoke up the art director. 

“Old stuff,’’ groaned the actor. 

“O well,”’ sympathized the first assistant, 
“‘let’s write up the sorrows of the director, 
and razz the actors a bit more. That 
always gets away like hot-cakes in Childs.” 


EPISODE IV 


Scene—Editor’s Office 


suggested Eddie the 


Pickford’s 
lisped Goldie, 


Time—Some time later 


“As an editor, you'd make a better 
actor,” opined the editor. 

“Yeh, and may I return the compliment,” 
yawned the actor. 

“Well, are you ready to go back and 
act?”’ demanded the editor. 

“IT am. And if you call what you did 
good acting, then I’m a John Edwin Booth 
Barrymore.” 

“You are,” the editor agreed. “And 
I'll tell’m so in the next number, if I can 
persuade anyone to buy it, after what you 
did to the last one.” 


“Thanks,” said the actor, and he strolled 
out. 
‘Now,’ murmered the editor, “‘let’s 


have a iitele pep in it. Attention there 


Kodak!”’ 
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The Old Nest 


(Continued from page 37) 


dressmaker¢ must live. Slowly the mother 
reached for the bills. 
Kate’s hand and crushed the money into 
her fingers. 

There would be a time of explanation and 
justification and argument with Anthon 
later, but now the mother smiled. She 
had made her daughter happy. 

There were letters from Tom, now 
established but not prospering as a lawyer 
in New York. When Tom wrote it was 
to ask for a check. Things were coming 
slowly he said. Mother always found a 
way, even when Dr. Anthon was impatient 
or hopeless. 

Jim, promising his mother to do better, 
took a job in Atkinson’s store. His mother 
told Dr. Anthon of it with pride. 

But Anthon held his reservations. He 
had found Jim giving more attention to 
novels than the medical works that he 
was urging upon the unwilling boy. 

The Anthons, beaming and happy with 
the gladsomeness of Kate leaving for the 
party, had hardly settled themselves for 
the evening when a call came at the door. 

It was Atkinson, the store keeper. The 
old man looked bitter and savage. Anthon 
hurried Atkinson into his office and offered 
him a confortable seat. 

Instead of being seated the caller stood 
stiffly. 

Dr. Anthon smiled and taking his watch 
in hand reached for Atkinson’s pulse. 
Atkinson jerked away. He drew a mem- 
orandum book from his pocket. 

“I’m not as sick as you'll be when you 
hear what your son Jim has done to me.” 

Anthon started back. ‘“‘What do you 
mean?” 

Atkinson, tapping his memorandum book 
significantly, told a tale of till tapping, 
persistent continued appropriation of 
money. 

‘‘Do you mean to say my son is a thief?”’ 
Anthon was humiliated and _ deeply 
wounded. 

Atkinson went over his 
of shortage, item by item. 

“Tt ain’t no snap judgment,” he said. 
“‘T let Jim get away with it twice and then 
I watched him.” 

Anthon stepped into the hall and called. 
“Jim. Oh Jim!” 

There was no answer. He stood waiting. 

Mrs. Anthon came to the door of her 
room and softly answered her husband, her 
voice filled with the tones of placation. 

‘“‘Jim’s not in yet—but it’s not late.” 

Mrs. Anthon 
husband's worried look. 

‘What is it, Horace?”’ 

“Oh, nothing.” Dr. Anthon tried to 
smile. Mrs. Anthon hurried down the 
steps as Anthon went into his office to 
rejoin Atkinson. 

“The boy will be in soon—we'll wait to 
hear what he has to say.” 

Atkinson looked incredulously at Anthon. 

“Oh, you'd get him out of town would 
you!” Atkinson was mightily excited. 
He sprang toward the telephone. 

“T’ll have him arrested!’ The store- 
keeper shouted. 

Mrs. Anthon flung open the door and 
came in just as Anthon stepped forward to 
interrupt Atkinson’s effort to call the 
police. Jim came in at the front door. 

“Jim, come here.’”” The boy came to 
the door of his father’s office. The sound 
of Anthon’s voice meant trouble to Jim and 
Jim knew what the trouble was when he 
saw Atkinson. 

Jim looked straight ahead when he heard 
Atkinson’s charge. His first thought was 
to lie, to deny it all and try to face it down. 
He looked into his mother’s pleading, 
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Gently she raised | 
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I Teach Piano 


‘So people told me when I first 
started in 1891. But now after over 
twenty-five years of steady growth 
I have far more students than were 
ever before taught by one man. 
am able to make them players of 
the piano or organ in half the usual 
time and at quarter the usual cost. 
To persons who have not previously heard 
of my method, this may seem a pretty bold 
statement. But I will gladly convince you of 
its accuracy by referring you to any number 
of my graduates in any part of the world. 
There isn’t a State in the Union that 
doesn’t contain many players of the piano 
or organ who obtained their training 





looking down saw her’ 


Piano or Organ.” 


solely a problem of “‘ finger gymnastics.’’ W 


nal key, but in other keys as well. 


known to the average teacher. 


hands at the keyboard. 


even remotely like them. 


attained success when studying with me. 





SS 


eseuucsas FREE BOOK COUPON sueeueces 
QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio PH29 
598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, ‘““‘How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,”’ and full particulars of your Course and 
special reduced Tuition offer. 





Investigate by writing for my 64-page free booklet, “How to Learn 


My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different from all others. Out 
of every four hours of study one hour is spent entirely away from the keyboard, 
learning something about Harmony and the Laws of Music. This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of the “old school,” who still think that learning piano is 

} : hen you do go to the keyboard, you 
can accomplish twice as much, because you understand what you are doing. 
Within four lessons I enable you to play an interesting piece not only in the origi- 


I make use of every possible scientific help — many of which are entirely un- 
tez r. My patented invention, the COLOROTONE, 

sweeps away playing difficulties that have troubled students for generations. 
By its use, Transposition—usually a ‘‘night-mare’’ to students—becomes easy and 
fascinating. With my fifth lesson I introduce another important and exclusive 
invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-dex is a simple, hand-operated moving-picture 
device, which enables you to see, right before your eyes, every movement of my 
You actually see the fingers move. Instead of having 

to reproduce your teacher’s finger movements from MEMORY — which cannot 
| be always accurate—you have the correct models before you during every minute 
| of practice. The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX save you months of wasted 
effort. They can be obtained only from me and there is nothing else anywhere 


Men and women who have failed by other methods have quickly and easily 
In all essential ways you are in 


| closer touch with me than if you were studying by the oral method—yet my les- 
sons cost you only 43 cents each—and they include all the many recent develop- 


FREE BOOK 
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DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO— From the famous 
sketch by Schneider, exhibited at the St. Louis Exposition 


from me by mail, 








ments _in scientific teach- 
ing. For the student of 
moderate means, this 
method of studying is far 
superior to all others; and 
even for the wealthiest stu- 
dent, there is nothing bet- 
ter at any price. You may 
be certain that your prog- 
ress is at all times in ac- 
cord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, 
and this makes all the 
difference in the world. 


-MyCourse is endorsed by 
distinguished musicians, 
who would not recommend 
any Course that did not 
maintain the highest musi- 
cal standards, It is for be- 
ginners, or experienced 
players, old or young. You 
advance as rapidly or as 
slowly as you wish. All 
necessary music is supplied 
without extra charge. 
diploma is granted. Write 
to-day, without cost or 
obligation, for 64-page free 
booklet, ““How to Learn 
Piano or Organ.” 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 


Conservatory of Music 
Studio PH29, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 
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5-Year Guarantee 
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You can obtain the next six numbers 
of Photoplay Magazine, delivered to 
you by the postman anywhere in the 
U. (Canada $1.50) This special 
offer is made as a trial subscription. 


Also it will avoid the old story of 
‘Sold Out,” if, you happen to be a 
little late at the news-stand. Send 
postal order to Dept. 17]. 
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All Advertisements 
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83% of the advertisers 
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AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 





A DAILY INCOME OF $6 IN SPARE TIME. 
Sell our pure silk knitted four-in-hand neckties. 
Nationally advertised. High-class agent desired. No 
canvassing. Vol & Treadwell, Inc., 25 West 33rd 
Street, New York City. 





AGENTS, $60 TO $200 A WEEK, FREE SAM- 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and Office win- 
dows, Anyone can do it, Big demand. Liberal offer 
to general agents. Metallic Letter Co,, 431-K, No. 
Clark St., Chicago. 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
Copy, America’s leading magazine for writers of Photo- 
plays, Stories, Poems, Instructive, helpful. Writer’s 
Digest, 611 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, 





PATENTS 


PATENTS. WRITE FOR FREE GUIDE BOOK 
and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model or 
sketch for opinion of its patentable nature, Highest 
References. Prompt Attention, Reasonable Terms. 
Victor J. Evans & Co,, 763 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 








WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR, SOAPS, 
Extracts, Perfumes, Toilet Goods, Experience unneces- 
sary, Carnation Co,, 205 Olive, St, Louis, 





BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY OWNER 
buys gold initials for his auto. You charge $1.50 
make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for 
particulars and free samples. American Monogram 
Co,, Dept. 169, East Orange, N. J. 





HELP WANTED 





HUNDREDS UU. &, 
open to men 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
-women—-girls. $135 to $195 month. 





Common education sufficient. Write immediately for 
free list positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
N-142, Rochester, i. 

SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK OP PORT NITY. 


Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good money. 
Chautauqua Business Builders, Jamestown, N, 





DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. 
opportunity, Experience unnecessary. 
Write, American Detective System, 
New York, 


EXCELLENT 
Particulars free. 
1968 Broadway, 





WOMEN TO SEW. GOODS SENT PREPAID TO 
your loor: plain sewing; steady work; no canvassing; 
send stamped envelope for prices paid. Universal (om- 
pany, Dept. 21, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED—MEN AND WOMEN AMBITIOUS TO 


POEMS 


POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. CASH 
paid for those available, Send one short poem today 
for free examination, Idyl Pub. Co., 189 N. Clark 
Street, Suite 214, Chicago, 








OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
stroyed. Roots eliminated. Painless and harmless. 
Guaranteed. No burning chemicals. Postpaid, $1.10, 
plain wrapper. Nu-Art Laboratories, Dept. 980-F, 
South Orange, N. J. 


BEAUTY CULTURE TAUGHT THOROUGHLY AND 
practically by mail in your spare time. Manicuring, 
massage, hair-dressing, facial, scalp treatments, etc. 
Full course $20.00 on easy payments. Money _ re- 
funded if unsatisfactory. Graduates earning $60.00 
upward weekly. Paris Institute of Beauty Culture, 
Dept. “G’’, 911 Garden Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


$35.00 PROFIT NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by government institutions. Cata- 
log free. Atlas Moving Picture Company, 469 Morton 
Bldg., Chicago. 





PERMANENTLY DE- 














MISCELLANEOUS 


TELL THE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have of interest to them, You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an acvertisement in the 








make money writing Stories and Photeplays, Send for classified section. 83% of the advertisers using this 
wonderful Free Book that tells how, Authors’ Press, section during the past year have repeated. The sec- 
Dept, 123, Auburn, N,. Y, tion is read and brings results, 

35 WEEK, WOMEN WANTED, BECOME DRESS WANTED TO BUY 


Designers, Learn while earning. 


Sample lessons free, 
Franklin Institute, Dept, , 


N-507, Rochester, 





WANTED: GIRLS TO WHOM IT WOULD BE 
worth $5.00 to learn the business of manicuring, sham- 
pooing, facial and scalp treatments at home. during 
spare time. Satisfaction guaranteed. Information 
free, Write Elmwood Beauty Shoppe, 465 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y. 





YOU CAN RAISE CASH QUICKLY BY MAILING 
us your discarded Jewelry, Gold Crowns, and Bridges, 
Watches, Diamonds, Silver, Platinum. Highest prices 
paid. We pay $1.00 to $25.00 per set for Old False 
Teeth (broken or not). Money sent promptly by re- 
turn mail. Packages held 4 to 12 days and returned 
at our expense if our offer is refused. We have satis- 
fied thousands of customers, United States Smelting 
Works. (The Old Reliab'e), Dept. 27, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SPOT CASH. 32.82 4%.084 

© broken jewelry, diamonds, 
watches, old gold, silver, platinum, war bonds, war stamps, 
unused postage, etc. Cash by return mail. Goods returned in 10 
days if you're not satisfied. 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING co. 
204 Lennox Bidg. LEVELAND, OHIO 


NAVIGATION 
Taught by Mail 


Hundreds of Ship Officers 
needed in Merchant Marine 
and Navy. Salaries up to 
$412 monthly and living ex- 
penses. You can qualify 
through Captain Warren 
Sheppard's Home Study 
Course on Ocean and Coast 
Navigation. Chance of a life- 
time to see the worldasas'\ip's 
officer at a big salary. Write for free book ‘*Your Future Ison the Seven Seas.'’ 
WORLD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, Dept. P.9-21, Fuller Building, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ST; continue to 


TAMMER 


Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tells how 
Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. 
Those who are — be ageene - Resident School 
may obtain our Standard Course for 

Your inquiry will be kept confidential. Home Study 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 76 Adelaide St., Detroit Mich. 




















By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required 
Self-Instraction Course for Advanced Pianists. Learn 
67 styles of Basa, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Oriental, Chime, Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings, 
Clever Breaks, Space Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Subiec “ta, 
including Far Playing. 110 pages of REAL Jazz, 25,000 
words. A Postal brings our FREE Spec ial Offer 


2478 ba Theatre Bidg. 
Waterman Piano School 7*7 5opp7hs Theuts Bite 
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Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ingagain, Easy, painless, harmless. Noscars. Booklet free. 
Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach Beauty Cultare. 
D. J. MAHLER, 199-X Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1 


DOYOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


CARTOONISTS ARE WELL PAID 
We willnot give youany grend peice if you 
answer thisad. Nor will we claim 

make you rich ina week. But it 

‘ou are anxious to develop your 
talent with a ful cart 

you can make money, send a co py 
of this pleture, with 6e in ee 
Portfolio of cartoons and sample cases 
plate, and let us explain. 


The AA L. Evans School of Cartooning 















850 Leader Bidg., Cieveiand, 0. 


STUDY AT HOME 

a an ie Legally 

success S siness 

ublie life. Greater cppor- 

ariele ies now than ever before. 

lk oe a leader. 

$3,000 to § 10,000 Annually 

Ye poguite you | step b sep. po can train athome 


re ti repare you for bar exami- 
oneyv retundes according to our Geszantes 
Bond if dissatisfie . conferred. 

Thousands of successful students enrolled. w 
cost. terme. We furnish all text material, including fourteen- 
volume > baw rary. Get our valuable 120-page ‘*Law Guide’’ 
and Mividence’” 2-™ REE. Send for them—NOW. 


LaSalle Extension be my Dept. 9302-L, Chicago 


Copy this Sketcl 


and let me see what 
with pa 1} Many cartoo 
trators earning $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained by m 
personal individual lessons by mai. 
Landon Picture Charts make 
original drawi ing, easy to Joqrm. Send 


sketch with 6c ines] or sample 
Picture 1 
ful sta fae Charlene idence eres, 
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THE LANDON SCHOOL 
507 Nationa) Gidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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hoping eyes. Then lowered his head with 
a flush of shame. 

Mrs. Anthon gasped, then she stiffened. 

“We'll pay it back, Mr. Atkinson— 
every cent of it.” 

Mother love was fighting for her child. 

“There it is, right down in the book— 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars— 
that’s what your son stole.” Atkinson 
gave notice that he was waiting. 

Hard faced, Dr. Anthon sat down at his 
desk and wrote with an unsteady hand. 
He drew two checks. One he handed to 
Atkinson. 

“For his mother’s sake I hope that you 
will accept this—and say nothing.” 

Atkinson went with his money. When 
the door had closed behind him Anthon 
turned to Jim. 

“It was my fondest hope that I would 
have a son to take up my work, as I took 
up my father’s. You have disgraced an 
honorable name—my son a thief! You 
will take the first train out of town and 
never let me see you again as long as you 
live.” 

Anthon handed Jim a check for a hundred 
dollars and turning, picked up his medicine 
bag and started on a call. 

Jim stood dumb. His mother rushed at 
Anthon. 

“Give him back to me—he’s mine— 
mine. Oh you will, you must. I'll keep 
him close to me—I’ll guard him always.” 

Anthon’s eyes went wet, but he shut his 
jaws with a snap. He went to the door 
bag in hand. He paused and turned to 
Jim. 

‘*Be sure you are not here when I come 
back.” 

Jim touched his mother 
father had gone. 

“T’ll come back, mother—I’ ll make good 
and come back to you.” 

That night Mrs. Anthon lost Jim, and 
that night in another of the inevitable 
workings of fate she lost Kate. Harry 
Andrews, enamoured of the girl, brought her 
home. The romance developed swiftly 
and there was a wedding. When it was 
over and the gay party had gone, leaving 
behind the silent house, flower laden and 
rice strewn, Mrs. Anthon clutched Emily 
to her breast and broke into sobs. 

“They are all gone but you, Emily. 
won’t ever leave me, will you?” 

And Emily earnestly shook her head and 
cried. 

‘‘No—never, mamma.” 

But Emily grew to young womanhood. 
Down in New York were her sister Kate, 
her brother Tom, now a lawyer of promise 
and growing prosperity, and Frank, estab- 
lished in art. 

So when Sister Kate invited Emily east 
for a visit there was no refusing. Emily, 
as beautiful as an allegory of Springtime, 
went to the station accompanied by her 
mother. Mrs. Anthon was weeping bit- 
terly, clinging to the girl with the desperate 
fear of parting. 

“T’'ll be back in just a few little weeks, 
Honey-Mother.” 

“All the children said that—and none of 
them ever came back.”” Mrs. Anthon was 
sobbing 

“But I am never going to marry—and 
even if I should be such a fool, I'll make 
the wretch live next door.’”’ Emily de- 
livered her lightly given promise with a toss 
of the head and girlish assurance. Only 
the young can be so sure. 

** All aboard,” called the porter and Emily 
stepped into the Pullman. She was at the 
window waving goodbye to her mother, 
pulled out. Mrs. Anthon 
choked back the tears and smiled as she 
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flung a farewell after her. The mother 
lingered at the station until she was sure 
that the train was safely over the draw- 
bridge. She never ceased to fear. That 
bridge had cost her a beloved son. 

On the train fate and destiny were 
at work. In the waiting line of hungry 
passengers at the dining car Emily coinci- 
dentally met Molly McLeod, a chum of 
boarding school days. There were gurgles, 
kisses and chatter, then an introduction to 
Molly's brother Stephen, a handsome 
youth, bound for New York and a career. 
He had no thoughts for New York as his 
eyes fell on Emily. 

Busy in his big office in New York, 
Brother Tom was in conference with his 
friend and client, Senator Raeburn. Hur- 
riedly Tom turned over his desk calendar 
seeking the date of a decision. He came 
across a forgotten entry to remind him of 
his mother’s birthday. Tom paused, stung 
with repentance. He seized the phone and 
called his sister, Kate. 


“Did you send mother a_ birthday 
present?” 
“No! Well I forgot it, too. Rush out 


and get something and make up a good 
excuse and send it off.” 

Tom turned to Raeburn apologetically. 

“This deadly grind—I haven’t been 
home in years.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
Raeburn was the height of reproachful 
dignity. ‘‘Now if either of my parents 
were living I'd " 

Tom waved his hand. 
bad as the rest of us.” 

‘*Yes, I suppose so,’’ Raeburn confessed. 

“Little Sister’? Emily and her young 
friend Stephen McLeod became a puzzle 
and a problem to her New York relatives. 

“If we don’t get them apart soon, Emily 
will never go back to mother,” Kate sighed. 
Which fired Tom with an idea. 

‘“‘Raeburn is looking for a young man to 
go to France with him. His secretary is 
getting married or something.”’ 

Stephen McLeod, violently in love and 
anxious for a career and money, jumped at 
the chance. Emily was precipitated into 
tears. She had a mental picture of Paris 
and the gay life that gave her terrified 
anticipations. 

Back at home in Carthage Mrs. Anthon 
sat daily for hours, wondering and wishing, 
turning over and over the photographs of 
her nestlings, now gone out in the world, 
yearning for them with the keenness of her 
mother love. 

Just when her New York brothers and 
sisters were making ready to send Emily 
back to Carthage and her mother, as 
Stephen’s sailing date approached, the 
young folks appeared at a family gathering 
at Tom’s home with an announcement. 

*‘T just couldn’t have Stephen go away 
to that wicked Paris without me,’’ Emily 
stated by way of preliminary. 

“And, and so ” She held up her 
ring finger. ‘‘So we are married.”’ 

Tom blazed up angrily. 

“Poor mother—what about her?” 

That did not disturb Emily—thoughtful 
Emily. 

“I sent them a wire—and just as soon as 
we get back from Paris—.”’ 

Tom recoiled. 

“You sent a wire—ten words!”’ 

And all of Tom's unhappy anticipations 
about the receipt of the wire were justified. 

With his hand shaking and grim fore- 
bodings in his mind, Dr. Anthon received 
the messenger and signed the book. Slowly 
he went to his wife’s room with the tele- 
gram in his hand. 

““A wire for you, mother.”’ 





“You'd be as 
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A look of terror came into Mrs. Anthon’s | 


eyes. 
news, Mrs. Anthon knew. 
the bad that came by wire. 

“You read it for me, Horace.” 

The blow fell crushingly on them. 
Anthon tenderly put his arm about his 
wife’s shoulders. 

“Didn't our mothers take on terribly 
when we were married?” he said. ‘So I 
guess we can’t blame Emily.” 

““Oh—I don’t blame her—I just—I just 
want her.”’ 

When the Anthons sat at table that 
evening the room seemed strangely still. 
Anthon looked across at his wife. 

“We are just where we started, Mother— 
just you and me.” He tried to smile, but 
his lips quivered. 

Late one night Mrs. Anthon startled at a 
tapping at her door. Anthon was out on 


It was always 





a call. A moment later Jim, the outcast, 
stepped into the room. The mother’s 
heart leaped. Jim came to her bedside 


and she gathered him in her arms. He was 
roughly dressed and unshaven—but he was 
her Jim. 

“Tam making good, Mother. Iam cattle 
ranching in the west. I have got my 
chance, but they are pushing me hard. If 
I can get two thousand dollars for a little 
while I can pull through and I’ll be fixed.” 

There was no questioning his mother’s 
eyes. She had the ultimate implicit faith 
and hope of motherhood. At her direction 
he brought her a big pin cushion that 
reposed on her dresser. Deftly she ripped 
it open and poured a heap of jewelry on 
the bed. 

“It’s the miser’s hoard, Jim—I knew it 
would come in handy some day. Take it 
and sell it—do anything with it that you 
can—lI do so want to help you.” 

Jim kissed his mother and went out into 
the night again. 

Tom Anthon was brought up with a start 
and a stab of pain that day when a letter 
came from his mother. 

“Now that I am able to sit up again, I 
am writing to you first off,’’ it started. 
His mother had been ill and he had not 
even noticed that her weekly letters had 
not been coming! 


Stricken with remorse, Tom called his | 
secretary, looked at his busy calendar in| 


despair, and dictated a wire. 

“Your letter filled me with heartbreak. 
Am taking Twentieth Century Limited 
this afternoon. Reach home in time for 
dinner tomorrow night.” 

““Now,” he said to his secretary, ‘‘we 
will do five days’ work in five hours.”’ 

Tom’s telegram was like a touch of miracle 
to the convalescing mother. Against the 
protests of Anthon she arose and went to 
the kitchen, beginning vast preparations 
for Tom’s homecoming dinner. She had 
new life and strength. The old house was 
a-stir again. 

Then came the most cruel blow of all. 

The dinner hour was approaching. The 
table was set and another telegram came: 

“Called to Washington on important 
state matter, detained indefinitely, will 
try again soon. Dearest love. 

TOM” 

Mrs. Anthon stumbled off upstairs to 
her room. Her heart was gone. 

Back in New York Emily and Stephen 
were due, in the wake of the returning 
Senator Raeburn. Kate, on the way to 
the docks to meet them, stopped at Frank’s 
studio to take him along. Absorbed in 
his work, Frank demurred. While they 
were talking in came Emily and her hus- 
band. The steamer had docked two hours 
early. 


The mail was fast enough for good | 
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WURLITZER will 
send you any in- 
strument with com- 
plete outfit for a 
week’s Free Trial 
in your own home. 
No obligation to 
buy. Return the in- 
strument at our ex- 
pense at the end of 
the week, if you 
decide not to keep 
it. Trial won’t cost 
you a penny. 


Monthly 
Payments 


A few cents a day will 
pay for instrument and 
complete outfit. 


Complete 
Outfit 


You get with the instru- 
ment everything that 
you need — velvet and 
plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, 
all accessories, extra 
parts, self instructor, 
music, etc. — all at 
t direct cost, practi- 
cally for the cost of 
instrument alone. 


Wurlitzer has made 
the finest musical 
instruments more 
than 200 years. 


All instruments in- 

cluding Pianos and 

Victrolas, are_em- 

braced in the Wur- 
_ litzer plan. 


Send 
for 


New 
Book 


» Everyknown 

instrument 
i Billustrated 
with prices 
monthly payments an 
free trial blank. Book 
is absolutely free. Send 
the coupon now. 


The RudolphWurlitzerCo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. 








THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
Dept. 1726 117 East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
329S.Wabash Ave. Chicago, lll; 120W. 42ndSt., NewYork,N.Y_ 
Send me P nant new catalog with illustrations in color 


and full description of the Wurlitzer Complete Outfits 
and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 
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Burglars Don’t Seek 
The Limelight 
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ARKNESS is their stock in trade. ‘They work 
bv stealth— unheard and unseen—~ their move- 
ments cloaked in secrecy. It’s honest tolks that seek 


the light. They are the only ones who can risk it. 





















It’s the same way in business. The manufacturer 
who is not sure of his goods does not dare to adver- 





tise. Advertising would hasten the end of his busi- 
ness career— put him to a test he could not meet. 


The manufacturer who advertises, deliberately 
invites your inspection. He tells you about his prod- 
uct and then lets it stand on its own merits. You 
can depend on him. He knows his product is good. 


That’s one reason why it pays you to read the 
advertisements. It is through advertising that you 
are able to keep in touch with the good things that 
progressive business men are spending their money 
to introduce and to keep before you. 





Advertisements are interesting, instructive and 
profitable. They throw a powerful light on the very 
things that concern you most. Read them. 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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“You'll get to Carthage just in time to 
have Christmas dinner with the old folks.” 
Frank said it in his matter of fact way. 
He had no idea other than that Stephen 
and Emily were going to Carthage. 

“Why!” Emily was taken back by his 
assumption. “Stephen and I have’ to go 
to Washington with Senator Raeburn this 
afternoon.” 

Then Emily whirled on Frank. 

“You are always trying to send me home. 
Why, you haven’t been home in years!” 

The weeks rolled by and spring came 
again. Then one exciting day the local 
daily papper tossed on the Anthons’ 
door-step contained a headline: 


CARTHAGE MAN HIGHLY 
HONORED. 
President Appoints Thomas 
Anthon Attorney-General 
of United States. 


“I always said my son was a wonder,” 
said Dr. Anthon, beaming on his wife. 
““My son—my son,” the mother 

mured., 

“But it’s a pity your son couldn't hi ive 
telegraphed before we read it in the paper. 
Anthon was bitter again. 

“The attorney-general is too busy to be 
sending telegrams to old fogies like us. 
Mrs. Anthon was defending and excusing 
her children as of old and always. 


The Old Nest 


ARRATED, by permission, 
Goldwyn _picturization of 
Hughes’ story of the same name. 
by Rupert Hughes. 
Barker with the following cast: 
Dr. Horace Anthon..... Dwight Crittenden 
Mrs. Anthon 


mur- 








from the 
Rupert 


Tom t age | _ Pe arere Johnny Jones 
) | es Richard Tucker 

,* t age | es Buddy Messenger 
PE a eue-e nee earns Cullen Landis 
Kate, LS Lucille Ricksen 
|. Rr ir ce Louise Lovely 


Frank, | 28 | SSSENe Peer Robert Devilbiss 


io | eee J. Parks Jones 
— | OD Billie Cotton 
Emily, ‘— Spe Helene Chadwick 
Uncle Ned.................Nick Cogley 
ec narn'g bina ae Fanny Stockbridge 


Stephen McLeod.......Theodore von Eltz 
Molly McLeod............ Molly Malone 
Harry Andrews Lefty Flynn 








The telephone rang. Mrs. Guthrie, the 
chronic patient, was calling Mrs. Anthon. 
She had read the paper, too. Mrs. Anthon 
answered with pride. 

“Yes, yes 

“Funny you didn’t tell me anything 
about it. Mrs. Guthrie was being a cat. 
The maliciousness told on Mrs. Anthon, 
but she unfailingly sprang to the defense. 

‘Well, of course we’ve known about it 
a long while, but the president asked Tom 
to let the announcement come from the 
White House. So we kept quiet.” 

‘**Mother, mother. ”’ Anthon’ was 
shocked, but he grinned. 

Mrs. Anthon went back to her chair. 
She was feeling as useless and cast away as 
an - broomhandle in the world’s back- 

yar 

The suffering, hurt old mother was in the 
throes of a nightmare, reliving again the 
horror of the wreck that killed Arthur, 
when the doorbell startled her with its 
chirr. 

‘‘Somebody calling the doctor—too bad 
they can’t let him sleep,” she murmured. 

There was a hurrying on the steps and her 
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“ They took me 


a month! And me! A member of the firm! 

“Remember how we used to talk about 
it—dream about it? It seemed almost too 
much to even hope for. 

‘Remember the night I filled out that 
coupon and sent it to Scranton? We made 
a wish that night, and it has come true. 

“One of the vice-presidents told me today 
that the first time he really knew I was 
around the place was when the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools wrote him 
a letter, telling him I enrolled and had 
received a mark of 93 for my first lesson. 

“IT didn’t know it, then, but they were 
sizing me up. The reason I was promoted 
so rapidly after that was because my studies 
were always fitting me for the job ahead. 

“T haven’t missed the spare time I spent 
in studying at home. The lessons were all 
so easy to understand—so practical—so 
helpful in my every-day life. 

“Where would I be today if I hadn’t sent 
in that coupon? Back in the same old job 
at the same old salary, I guess—always 
afraid of being dropped whenever business 
slacked up. 

“The folks at the I. C. S. are right, Mary. 
The trained man always wins!” 

* * * + * + 


This is not an unusual case. It is just a 
typical example of the recognition that is 
given I. C. S. students every day. 

Employers need trained men—men who 
are preparing themselves for positions of 
greater responsibility. For such men there 
is no salary limit. 

Your employer is constantly appraising 
you and every other man in the organiza- 
tion. Not only for the work that you do 
today but as to how you will stack up in a 
bigger job. 


Parents, let your children play 
in the school band or orchestra. 
Get them Conns, the easiest 


blowing instruments made. 

SN Used in the world’s greatest 

# musical organizations. Send for 
REE BOOK and details of 


free trial offer. 


C. G. Conn, Ltd. 


928 Conn Blidg., Elkhart. Ind. 
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into sles firm today!” 


“I’m to be manager of the Eastern Di- 
vision and my salary has been raised $300. 
“Think of it, Mary—three hundred more 


No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you. No matter what your handi- 
caps or how small your means, we have a 
plan to meet your circumstances. No mat- 
ter how limited your previous education, 
the simply-written, wonderfully-illustrated 
I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. No 
matter what career you may choose, some 
one of the 300 I. C. S. Courses will surely 
suit your needs, 


All that we ask is this: 


Without cost, without obligating vyour- 
self in any way, put it up to us to prove 
how we can help you secure the position 
you want in the work you like best. Just 
mark and mail this coupon. Today is best. 
one Ce ae a EZ TEAR OUT NERG Ge caw oe == 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

BOX 6542 SCRANTON, PA. 
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What $1.25 
Will Bring You 


More than a thousand pictures 
of photoplayers and _ illustra- 
tions of their work and pastime. 


Scores of interesting articles 
about the people you see on 
the screen. 


Splendidly written short stories, some 
of which you will see acted at your 
moving picture theater. 


The truth and nothing but the truth, 
about motion pictures, the stars, and 
the industry. 


You have read this issue of Photoplay so there 
is no necessity for telling you that it is one of 
the most superbly illustrated, the best written 
and most attractively printed magazines pub- 
lished today—and alone in its field of motion 
pictures. 


Send a money order or check 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 7-J, 350 North Clark Street, Chicago 


and receive the October, 1921, issue 
and five issues thereafter. 
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The Old Nest 


(Concluded) 


door was flung open. Mrs. Anthon sat up 
in bed. Tom rushed into the room and 
flung his arms about her. 

‘“‘Mother—I have a tremendous surprise 
for you.”’” His voice was like a boy’s. 

Mother knew what Tom had to say, but 
like the mother she always had been she 
pretended a wild curiosity. 

“I’ve been appointed attorney-general of 
the United States. I hurried home to be 
the first to tell you.” 

A shade of doubt came into Tom's eyes. 
He stood back from his mother to look at 
her. 

“The news leaked out—but you hadn't 
heard?” 

“No, darling baby.”’ 

Mother lied again—for her son. ‘I 
hadn't heard a word of it until this blessed 
moment.” 

Tom rushed to his mother and kissed the 
tears of joy from her eyes. 

“Oh, I’m glad of that—and I have 
brought the whole family home for the 
celebration.’’ Tom turned and shouted. 

They came trooping in through the open 
door, where they had stood in waiting for 
the summons,—Kate and Emily and Frank 
and Stephen, and Jim—then Dr. Anthon. 

Jim was the picture of a_ successful 
ranchman. He went up to his mother’s 
bed and spread out the jewelry he had 
borrowed. 

“You see, Mother, I’ve made good at 
last.” 

“I knew you would.”’ The mother 
hardly glanced at the jewelry. She was 
thinking of Jim and his estrangement 
from his father. She called Anthon. 
The father came forward, hesitated a 
moment, then put his arm on Jim's 
shoulder. 

““Well—my son.”” And that was all he 
needed to say. 

Mrs. Anthon raised her face to Heaven 
in gratitude. 


Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 74) 


A. W., RHopE IsLAND.—The custom of 
bottling tears is practiced in Persia, but 
fortunately not in this country. Fancy 
bottling all the tears shed by Lillian Gish in 
“Way Down East”! I have no record of 
Mary Pickford in ‘‘Enoch Arden.” How- 
ever, Lillian Gish and Wallace Reid filmed 
it for Mutual some years ago, while Linda 
Arvidson and Wilfred Lucas did it for 
Biograph. D. W. Griffith directed both, I 
believe. ‘‘The Mother Heart” is Shirley 
Mason’s latest picture. Larry Semon is 
thirty. Richard Travers in ‘‘The White 
Moll” with Pearl White. 

HENRIETTA, DeEtTROIT.—Who fixes that 
star’s hair? Well, do you mean her hair- 
dresser or her druggist? Corinne Griffith 
is not the wife or the sister of D. W. Griffith. 
They are not related at all. Corinne’s 
latest appearance is in a Vitagraph picture 
in which Catherine Calvert also appears. 
Jack Pickford’s real name? Why, John, 
I suppose, though I’ve never heard any- 
body call him that. He was the husband 
of the late Olive Thomas. Mary’s pictures, 
“Through the Back Door” and “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy” were made under Jack’s 
direction in cooperation with Al Green. 


T. H., BALTrMorE.—I have never heard 
of an Anetta Harner in pictures. She may 
have done extra work, and in that case we 
would have no record of her appearance. 
Iamsorry. If I ever hear of her I'll let you 
know. 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


A. Nrx1, Kose, JAPAN.—Your letters do 
not trouble me. On the contrary, you are 
quite correct when you say that I have 
sympathy and kindness in my mind—as far 
as you are concerned. Sorry I couldn’t 
answer sooner but you should see how much 
work I have todo. In the large theaters in 
New York and other American cities, the 
program changes once a week. In the 
smaller houses, twice a week and sometimes 
every day. Peggy O’Dare is married now, 
and not playing in pictures. Possibly a 
letter addressed to her at Universal City 
would be forwarded to her. Eddie Polo is 
married and has a grown-up daughter, Miss 
Malveena, who sometimes appears in 
Universal films. 

Dorotuy.—I read somewhere about a 
thing called the radio-micrometer. It is 
said to be so sensitive that it will respond 
if anyone near it blushes. Not much 
chance of trying it out, is there? I would 
like to see one of those good old-fashioned 
girls who sti!l can blush without assistance 
from her makeup box. Priscilla Dean’s 
latest pictures are ‘‘Outside the Law,” 
“Reputation” and ‘‘Conflict.”” Here is the 
cast of “Reputation”: Fay McMillan, 
Laura Figlan, Pauline Stevens — Priscilla 
Dean; Pauline Stevens, the child — May 
Giraci; Morty Edwards—Harry Van Meter; 
Dan Frawley—Harry Carter; Jimmy Dorn— 
Niles Welch; Max Grossman — William 
Welsh; Karl—Spottiswoode Aitken. 





Mrs. R. C. L.—Happiness is what you 
make it, not where you take it. Otherwise, 
your letter was correct. Elaine Hammer- 
stein is still single. Buster Keaton ‘ts 
married to Natalie Talmadge, and Dorothy 
Gish isn’t divorced. 

R. Dorotuy, PHILADELPHIA.—I don't 
believe in ‘‘Early to bed and early to rise.” 
But, then, I have never tried it. 1 gener- 
ally find that when I get up very early in 
the morning, I feel extraordinarily arrogant 
in the forenoon—and go to sleep in the 
afternoon. That doesn’t please me, or my 





stenographer. You want more males in the 
rotogravure section. I confess I prefer the 
ladies. 

Doris, DretTroit.—You should have a 


good calling-down, for you're upstage. If 
all the actors you say sassy things about 
were as upstage as you they’d hate them- 
selves. Frank Thomas in ‘Nearly Mar- 
ried,” with Madge Kennedy. Miss Ken- 
nedy is resting this summer but will go on 
tour with her play, “Cornered,” in the fall. 
Frank Morgan was the husband, and John 
Cumberland the friend, in ‘Baby Mine.” 


Epirh M. Morris, CAMDEN, N. J.— 
Thank you for your blurb about me. You 
needn't apologize to Delight [-vans because 
you wrote it in vers libre. She can’t possibly 
answer for all the free poets. However, 
your verses were charming—because they 
were about me; and I think you will be put 
on the list of Favored Correspondents. 
(You see how easy it is to get around me.) 


Oxr1 TJONG YONG, JAVA.—Only too glad 
to oblige you. Jack Dempsey retained his 
title as world’s heavyweight champion 
against the French challenger, Georges 
Carpentier, July 2, 1921. Winifred Allen 
in “‘The Woman and the Law.” Ramsey 
Wallace was the leading man, and Jack 
Connors was little Jackie. Helen Holmes 
is not working at present. Ruth Roland is 
not married. Pearl White’s husband is 
Wallace McCutcheon, who has often played 
opposite her on the screen. 


GRACE B., CEDAR Rapips, lowa.—So you 
don’t know how to express your admiration 
for Jim Kirkwood. Why not write to him 
about it? Your school teacher, who rarely 
goes to pictures, says James Kirkwood is 
her favorite actor? He’s one of mine, too. 
He is to be a Paramount star soon. He 
certainly deserves stardom as much as any- 
body, and I wonder that. producers have not 
realized this before. 


A. C., Omana.—Short and Sweet and 
cousins. Really—Antrim is thus related to 
Blanche. Miss Sweet is now in Hollywood. 
She returned from Europe some months ago. 
I do not know when she will make more 
pictures, as she has been quite ill and is only 
just recovering her strength. She's not 
married. Neither is Antrim. He is one of 
the leading characters in Vitagraph’s “The 
Son of Wallingford.” 

D. YoRKE JARRETT, ENGLAND.—Many 
thanks for the very kind letters. I appre- 
ciate your interest. Pauline Frederick is, I 
believe, an only child. She resides with 
her mother, Mrs. Lotta Frederick, in 
Beverly Hills, California. There are pictures 
of her home in this issue, rotogravure. 
I have norecord of Mahlon Hamilton's screen 
appearance with Miss Frederick. Hamil- 
ton is married. Write again; always glad. 

Lota.—I have great fun reading your 
letters, which are sometimes intentionally 
amusing and often otherwise. So both 
Lillian and Dorothy Gish sent you personal 
letters. Yes, indeed, I'll let you know when 
1 hear that Lillian is engaged. She has 
never been married. 





PRIVATE HoMER L. D., CuBA.—You wish 
to know if any director needs a signal man 
who knows the semaphore code when direct- 
ing mob scenes on location. Asa rule, the 
directors do all the wig-wagging necessary— 
and then some. 

Eva May.—The ‘Girl on the Cover”’ of 
the July PHoOTOPLAY was Gloria Swanson. 
Bebe Daniels is the senorita gracing the 
August issue. Write again—for a thirteen- 
year-old you are exceedingly sensible. 

Mae M., Frisco.—You enclose a poem, 
asking me how I like it—‘‘that is, if it is a 
poem.’ That’s the question, Mae—would 
you call ita poem? However, to our stint: 
Charles Ray is married, and Albert Ray is 
his cousin. Mrs. Charlie wasa Miss Grant. 
Mrs. Albert was Roxanna McGowan. 

TERENCE C.—If you get your complexion 
from your father, he must have been a 
druggist. Thank you for your picture, 
which you colored so vividly. Here’s the 
cast of ‘‘ Pleasure-Seekers”: Mary Winchell 
Elaine Hammerstein; Craig Winchell— 
Webster Campbell; John Winchell—Frank 
Currier; Rev. Richard Snowden—James A. 
Furey; Clara Marshall—Marguerite Clay- 
ton. Yes—the same Marguerite Clayton 
who used to be with Essanay. 














Miss BILLIE.—I can’t write “awfully 
cleverly” toorder. It’s always an accident, 
honestly. You say you would promise to 
send me some fudge, but you know I must 
get tired of having girls promise me candy 
and then never getting it. What an in- 
genious excuse! Corinne Griffith and 
Webster Campbell are married. Vincent 
Coleman opposite Constance Talmadge in 
‘*Good References” and Constance Binney 
in ‘‘The Magic Cup.” I have no recent 
address for Francis Feeney; you might write 
to him care Universal. 
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What Do You 
Owe Your Wife? 


Do you remember the promises 
you made when you wooed the girl 
who is now your wife? Have you for- 
gotten the scenes your fancy painted— 
that home of your own—a real yard for 
the kids—a maid to lighten the house- 
hold burdens—a tidy sum in the bank 
—a wonderful tripevery summer? She 
has not forgotten. She still hopes that 
you will make true these dreams. She 
still has faith in you. 


You don’t want to disappoint your wife 
and make her life a burden, do you? 
You want to put the light of happiness 
in her eyes. You have in you the power, 
the ability and surely the desire to 
make good your promises, and you can 
do it easily. If you could only realize how 
quickly success came to thousands of other 
husbands, how splendidly er | made true the 
dreams of courtship days, then nothing in 
the world could stop you from your success 
and happiness. 


After all is said and done, it is money 
and its right use that promotes con- 
tentment. Lack of money makes the cold 
realities of present day life a bitter trial and 
constant worry. It makes young wives old 
before their time—it brings bitterness into 
homes where happiness should rule. 


A BIG RAISE IN YOUR SALARY is pos- 
sible for you. Go after it. You can easily 
double your pay by the PROMOTION PLAN. 
It is nothing new and untried. The PRO- 
MOTION PLAN has helped thousands of men 
and women for the last quarter of a century. 
Mark the coupon for the job in which you are 
interested and we will send you our free book 
and copies of voluntary letters from some of 
our students who have made good in the line 
in which you want to succeed through the 
PROMOTION PLAN. Send coupon today. 
You owe it to your wife. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 6671 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, Ill, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept.G671 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on how the PROMO. 
TION PLAN will help me win promotion in the 
job checked. 
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Transformed from light socket into a 
pleasant. health giving administration by 
Renulife Violet Ray Generator—thous- 
ands of volts—without the slightest shock or un- 
leasant feeling: penetrates deep; saturates entire 
increasing circulation, adding oxygen to 

blood, promoting elimination. Send for book. 


fe VIOLET RAY 
e HIGH 


FREQUENCY 

GENERATOR 
You may now treat yourself at home. 35,000 in use. 
Decidedly beneficial results in cases of nerve dis- 
orders, faulty circulation, impoverished blood, etc. 
Learn the health benefits of this modern and scien- 
tific use of electricity. Full information in our book 
by return mail. 


GET . 
FREE \; 


VIOLET RAY 





Renulife Electric Co. 
2809 Marquette Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


In Canada 


Netting Bldg. 
Windsor, Ont. 





It is the 
original and 
only genuine 

preparation for 
growing and beau- 
tifying the eyebrows 
and —gives wo- 
manly beauty its crownin: 
charm. Absolutely pure— will 
not run—no wetting necessary. 
Natural, Brown or Dark. Price 50c 
and $1.00. At your dealer's or direct from 
LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 
29 Preston Place St. Louis, Mo. 


HOw TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER | 


EARNING $35 TO $125 A WEEK 














An interesting illustrated book- | 


let (free) on choosing a voca- 
tion, the exceptional opportu- 
nities Photography offers you 
and how to avail yourself of these advantages. 
MOTION PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equipment. 
Day or pening Classes, Easy terms. Cameras and Materials fur- 


= free ma ig gichool of Recognized Superiority. Call or write 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY | 
141 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK OR 505 State Street, BROOKLYN 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Kar Drums, I 

wear them day and night. 

They are perfectly comfort- 

able. No one sees them. Write 

me and I will tell you a true 

story, how I got deaf and how cated 

I make you hear. Address “fe Nee foe” 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum ag Inc. ) 

50 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 
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A. H. E., GAINESVILLE, FLA.—You think 
PHOTOPLAY is the best magazine you ever 
read. Well, I know it’s the best magazine 
I ever worked on. That is, if you call this 
work. Shirley Mason’s real name was 
Leonie Flugrath. Viola Dana is the widow 
of John Collins. She’s Shirley’s sister. 

Dot.—The fair-minded man is the man 
who sometimes admits the umpire’s decision 
against the home teamisright. I saw Babe 
Ruth run home the other day. I think a 
good story and a good director would make 
a good movie star of The Bambino. J. 
Warren Kerrigan in ‘The Joyous Liar.” 
You discovered J. Warren a little late, my 
child; he was a screen star for some years, 
but right now doesn’t seem to be doing 
much. Thomas Meighan is six feet tall and 
weighs 190. 

Evizapeta W. Wittey.—The Editor en- 
joyed your letter, and so, when it was 
passed on to me, did I. You say you almost 
wish your small niece had never read 
PHOTOPLAY, she asks so many questions 
about her favorites. Bebe Daniels pro- 
nounces her name Bee-bee, with the accent 
on the first bee. She wouldn't object too 
strenuously if you call her Babe or even 
Beeb, but I’ve an idea she prefers Bebe. 
Miss Daniels is not married. 





H. O., DeNverR.—You say you think I 
don’t like you any more because you didn’t 
send me another box of your home-made 
candy. My dear Harriet—your not sending 
‘another box of your home-made candy 
made me like you all the more. Rudolph 
| Vahantion is with Metro, but he has just 
been borrowed by Paramount to perform 
the leading role in George Melford’s pro- 
duction, ‘‘ The Sheik.’ Valentino and Alice 
| Terry were the lovers in “‘The Four Horse- 
|}men of the Apocalypse’ and ‘‘The Con- 
quering Power,’ both Rex Ingram produc- 
tions for Metro. 


R. Z., MAyAGuez, P. R.—Your Latin 
and your French floored me. All the Latin 
I know is “Amo, amas, amat,’’ so I don’t 
know whether you were telling me I was 
terrible or wonderful. Of course I know 
which I am, but I didn’t know that you 
knew. Creighton Hale is, I think, under 
contract to D. W. Griffith. At any rate he 
appeared in Griffith’s “‘The Idol Dancer 
with Clarine Seymour and Richard Barthel- 
mess, in “‘Way Down East,” and is now 
working in ‘‘The Two Orphans.”’ Hale 
played opposite Mollie King in “Her 
Majesty.”” Geraldine Farrar was born in 
| Melrose, Mass. Bebe Daniels will probably 
send you a picture if you address her care 
Lasky studios, Hollywood, California. 

CHARLEs E. Quick, SCRANTON.—James 
Morrison played opposite Jean Paige in 
“Black Beauty.’ Miss Paige is now Mrs. 
Albert E. Smith, and is making a new 
picture, ‘‘The Prodigal Judge.’”” Much of 
James Morrison’s early screen work was 
with Vitagraph. Have no record of him 
being with the Wharton studios at Ithaca. 
During the war he was in the officers’ train- 
ing camp, but did not get to France, and 
was not with the Red Cross in Italy. There 
must be another James s Morrison. 

ESTHER L. I ScH HENECTADY.—Don't you 
take life a little too se riously? Cheer up, 
as Shakespeare has so often said—it may 
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/not all be true. Norma Talmadge is 26, 
| Natalie 24, and Constance 22. Mahlon 
| Hamilton is married, but his wife is not in 
| pictures. They have no children—neither 
have the Talmadge sisters. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 
Questions and Answers 
(Continued) 


M. M. C.—You were bored to tears 
writing to me? Well, all I can say is that 
my yawn, as [ pound out my reply, is so 
huge that it threatens to swallow my corona- 
perfecto, and only my more gentlemanly 
qualities restrain me from telling you what 
I think of you. Agnes Ayres is not married 
or engaged. She is now in California 
making her first stellar picture for Para- 
mount. Agnes was made a star by popular 
demand. I was one of the demanders. 

J. E. B., Cutcaco.—Lon Chaney is not 
really a cripple, although he did look it in 
“The Penalty,” as the legless man. He 
played with Priscilla Dean in ‘Outside the 
Law.”’. Mary Pickford, not Marguerite 
Clark, is making “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
playing both the child and “ Dearest,”’ his 
mother. 

Mary I. O., OREGoN.—‘‘ Who is Madame 

Glyn?” She is an English writer—** Three 
Weeks”’ is her chief claim to literary fame. 
Elinor is the widow of Mr. Clayton Glyn. 
Her two daughters, Margot and Juliet, were 
married not so long ago, in London, to 
titled Englishmen. Madame Glyn is now 
writing original stories for Gloria Swanson 
at the Lasky studios in Hollywood: the first 
of them is “‘The Great Moment,” already 
released. 


Jessie, ILL.—Mary 
with Roscoe 
Marry? 


Thurman is playing 
Arbuckle in “Should a Man 
so you may address her at the 
Lasky Studio, Hollywood. Mary isn't 
married. Her hair is red and bobbed and 
banged, and it’s very becoming to Mary. 
If Harry Carey ever lived in Argyle, Wis- 
consin, he never confided in us. William 
Fairbanks is not related to Doug. The 
latter was born in 1883. 

ARTHUR K., INDEPENDENCE.—You wish 
to know how to pronounce John Pialoglo. 
What pleasant weather we are having—a 
little too warm, though, don’t you think? 
Quite so. What? Oh, it’s Pe—alo-glo, with 
accent on the second syllable, I think. I 
can’t help wishing that our Constance had 
married a man named Smith. 

EpirH M. P., PENNSYLVANIA. — The 
reason some gentlemen I know didn’t go to 
the Big Fight was because they got enough 
of it at home—they said. ‘‘The Unfold- 
ment,’’ Florence Lawrence's return picture, 
has not yet been released. ‘“‘Home Stuff”’ 
starred Viola Dana; ‘‘ The Last Card,”’ May 
Allison. Milton Sills is married. He has a 
daughter, Dorothy. 

C. T., OKLAHOMA.—I am going to send 
for that cast andjwill publish it under your 
initials next month. Constance Talmadge 
is married to John Pialoglo, who was born 
in Greece, but who has been living in New 
York City for some time. He is a tobacco 
merchant; which is quite a profitable thing 
to be. Pearl White is not married. Helene 
Chadwick, Goldwyn. Hazel Daly is Tom 
Moore’s leading woman in his new picture. 
Eddie Polo, Universal. Peggy O’Dare, his 
former leading woman, married and retired 
from the screen. I will let you know when 
and if she comes back. 


OLIvET.—Elaine Hammerstein is her real 
name. She is the granddaughter of Oscar 
Hammerstein, who occupied a prominent 
place in the ‘American theater. Elaine is 
not married, works in Fort Lee, and lives in 
Manhattan. Henny Porten played Anne 
Boleyn in ‘ Deception."”” Edna Mayo has 
apparently retired from the screen. She 
has not made a picture for several years. 
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Questions and Answers 
( Concluded) 


C. T., OKLAHOMA.—I am going to send 
for that cast and will publish it under your 
initials next month. Constanee Talmadge 
is married to John Pialoglo, who was born 
in Greece, but who has been living in New 
York City for some time. He is a tobacco 
merchant, which is quite a profitable thing 
to be. Pearl White is married. Helene 
Chadwick, Goldwyn. Hazel Daly is Tom 
Moore’s leading woman in his new picture. 
Eddie Polo, Universal. Peggy O’Dare, his} 
former leading woman, married and retired | 
from the screen. I will let you know when ; 
and if she comes back. 





JuANnITA. —Edward Langford opposite | 
Elaine Hammerstein in ‘‘The Shadow of | 
Rosalie Byrnes.”” Address him care Whit- 
man Bennett Studios, Yonkers, N.Y. He 
was born in 1890 and I wouldn’t be sur- | 
prised if he answered your letter. 


BILL1E.—Here’s a poser! Why is Tom 
Meighan such a wonderful lover? Referred 
to Mr. Meighan for answer. Tom’s brother- 
in-law, Cyril Ring, is to be in a picture for | 
Famous Players, | understand. Mrs. Meig- | 
kan was Frances Ring before her marriage. | 


N. H., N. Y.—So you saw Tom Mix in 
person. He’s a great guy. I saw a lot of 
Tom while he was in New York. Did you 
see his horse, Tony? That nice little blonde 
whom you saw with Tom was his wife, | 
Victoria Forde, and the older lady was 
Eugenie Forde, Tom’s mother-in-law in 





name only. Victoria’s mother is not a 
comic section mamma by marriage. Every- | 
body likes her. Write again. 

BricHt Eyes, Puita.—What kind of | 
eyes has Mary Miles Minter? Very soulful 
eyes, I’m sure. But if you mean their 
color, I'll gladly answer blue. Katherine 
MacDonald is her real name. Mary 
MacLaren is really Mary MacDonald. 


Juanita Hansen has been ill, but I believe 
she will soon return to the screen. A few 
great men I could name are Aristotle, 
Huxley, Solomon, Newton, and Ben Turpin. 
The most famous of these is undoubtedly 
Ben. He has been made a star by Mack 
Sennett. I have often envied Mr. Turpin 
his wide vision. There is a Mrs. Turpin. 
Katherine MacDonald hails from Pitts- | 
burgh. 








DoL__y D., PASADENA.—Service not 
servitude. I am the servant of all you 
people, but I am not humble. It takes a 
strong disposition to withstand all the rocks 
and roses I get every month. Bert Lytell 
was born in 1885; Wm. Scott in 1893. | 
Scott is going to marry Gladys Brockwell, 
if he hasn’t already. 


is 


Miss M. D., LouisviLLE.—You say you | 
did a Jot of fishing this summer. I suppose | 
the fish were so greedy that you had to hide 
behind a tree to bait your hook. Nazimova | 
weighs 125 lbs., although she doesn’t look it. 
She has not yet announced her future plans. 
Her last picture for Metro was “Camille,”’ | 
in which Rudolph Valentino played Ar- 
mand. Alla was born in 1879, but don’t tell 
a soul. 


F. K., GENEVA, Ont0o.—David Graham 
Phillips did not appear in ‘‘The Hungry 
Heart,’”’ which starred Pauline Frederick. 
David Graham Phillips has been dead for 
some time. Howard Hall appeared opposite 
Polly in that picture which was released in 
November, 1917. Norma Talmadge in 
“Regeneration Isle,’”’ “The Sign on the 
Door,” which is fictionized in the August 
issue of PHOTOPLAY, and ‘“‘Smilin’ Through,”’ 
an adaptation of Jane Cowl’s play. 
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2 (=e) ARegular Gibson Good Time” 


7 
EN 9 There is fun every minute if you play a GIBSON. 
Yes, you can learn to play at home in spare time with- 
| out previous musical knowledge—and you will enjoy 















every minute for there is no drudgery about learn- 
ing to play a Gibson. In a short time you will be 
playing whatever your music taste dictates, 
from popular ‘‘jazz” to the world’s best music 
—-and from the outset there will be opened 
up to you the music joys and the “regular 
Gibson good times’’ known to every Gibsonite. 


" Easy to Play 
Easy to Pay 
Instruments 


The ultimate in instrument construction — guaranteed for life. 
Exclusive Gibson features such as Stradivarius arching and gradua- 
tion, tilted neck, adjustable bridge, reinforced, non-warpable neck, 
elevated guard-plate, extension string holder, etc., tone of unexcelled 
. quality, great volume, superb violin finish. America’s leading 
artists prefer Gibson instruments — and what a variety of instru- 

A 
uve 
| | ome 
SSS 


ments to choose from. Each exquisite in design, finish and tone. 
Select your Gibson now, in a few months at the longest, you can be doin 
solo and ensemble playing to the delight of your friends and yourse] 


$10.00 Down; $5.00 a 








\ ee Gibson Mandolin-Guitar Co. 

ot lore SR : : 

a fe} 7 TA 469 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

~~ | Month Buys a Gibson es a obligation, 
\ . Bern me 4 =e 4 

/}\ | On these liberal terms you may select catalog, free Weatine—alao informe: 


tion about your book **The Mandolin 
Orchestra’ ’anc instrument checked. 


If teacher check here [ ] 


the instrument 
carrying case. 
instruction book, 


ou want with a fine 
e will send it with 


pitch pipe, music 


stand and booklet “How to Practice.” [] Mandolin [1] Mandolin-Banjo 
Men and Wowen, we help cell? Texthory f you have an old instrument we'll make L] Mandola [ ] Mando-Cello 
protected. Stock furnished. We pay ad- & liberal allowance on a Gibson. Write {| Guitar ] Tenor -Banjo 


today for 112-page illustrated catalog, 
goods when sold; return goods not sold, Gibson book, Free Trial Offer and in or- 
WRITE TODAY. mation about the instrument you prefer. 


GIBSON MANDOLIN-GUITAR COMPANY 


porcine Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. a 
A RAILWAY 
UL TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


vertising. You make the profit. You pay for 


1} Cello-Banjo [ } Guitar-Banjo 
L ] Harp-Guitar [ ] Mando-Bass 


I ciinncits stnnansimenaende 

















Many opportunities for 
trained men to earn up to 
$250 a month, expenses 
paid. Fascinating work; 
travel if desired. Meet 
big railway officials. Pre- 


pare in 3 mos. spare time home 
study. Position Guaranteed at 


$110 a month, ex- 
rl 













DIAMONDS 


For a Few Cents a Day 


Diamond bargains—128 pages of them. The greatest Diamond book 
ever published sent free f. r your name and address. Your choice of 
millions of dollars worth of diamonds sent upon request. No money 

wn. Terms as low a» afew centsa day. 8 percent 
in value guaranteed. Extra 6 per cent bonus may 


penses paid or money 

back. Send for Booklet D289 
Standard Business 
Training Institute 















yorsty increase ~ | 
e earned. 
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Write Today {vivaibas: Write NOW ts bert Hue || %, Buffalo,N. Y. : 
LJ.M.LYON & CO. 1 Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y.}| ee 
| 10 Buys ~ Engel _ 
Kase Oy Be ae Art Corners 







| Millions 


Billions iSS-No Paste Neepep 


Ra) 
é ethem to mount all kodak 
> pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 






** WAVERS 


Produce a natural, beautiful ripple wave 
that remains in the straightest hair a 









week or more, even in damp weather or = Sete, fe Sesare. Round, Coe’, cy and Boost 
when perspiring. Stop burning hair or he epee on serene of pictures, then wet and stick, 
twisting with curlers, Ask your dealer K- gS etd te lo muss, no fuss. At phote 
or send $2 for set of 6 mailed with full directions. WATER- supply, d os no substitutes; 


y, drug stat’y stores. Aecept 
there is nothing as + 0c brings full pkg. and samples 
from ENGEL MGF. CO., Dept. 70). 4711 North Clark St.. CHICAGO 


ZS TT TWO} 


GIVEN TO YOU | 
as a LARKIN 9984379 SAVING 


Picture this beautiful big Rocker in your 
living-room! By buying soaps, pure foods, 
toilet preparations and other every-day house- 
hold supplies direct from Larkin Factories or 
through a Larkin Club, you can obtain this 
inviting Rocker or other Premiums. 


New Larkin Catalog FREE 


Over 1700 high-grade Larkin Premiums and 900 famous 
Larkin Products—everything for homes and home-lovers, 
all fully guaranteed—are illustrated in this big free book. 
It tells you how to make the family income go farther. 


MAID WAVER CO., A-117 W, 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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DANO LYLE WU 






| MAIL COUPON TODAY sam 
Letkitt Cote Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 


The season’s low price level is reached i Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 78 


AZZ. 





in our Fall Catalog. Hundreds of for- _—— 
mer offers reduced. Hundreds of new [noe cc cccccttee ttre tect eett erste et ee ee eee eens 
offers at attractive prices. ain ueitin niet aiibiiaiets sigs Coadiiaed , 
— 
SMETANA I a hole bale nll ire 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 





All Mellin’s Food 
babies are conspicuous 
by their fine, robust 
appearance and happy 


dispositions. 


Write now and ask us to mail you 
a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


a te 


— | Winfield S.Cowan,3*$~Harlem,Mont| a) 





























L Dorrperes Beauty 


** Absence Can Not 
Hearts Divide’ 


Dompelay 


Just Two 








She seems the only one in the world to him. Her lovely color 
enchants him—her beauty captivates. Best of all, she will always seem 
young and girlish to him, for she has the secret of instant and per- 
manent beauty. She uses a complete “ Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pom- 
peian DAY Cream (vanishing). 
It softens the skin and holds the 
powder. Then apply Pompeian 
BEAUTY Powder. It makes the 
skin beautifully fair and adds the 
charm of delicate fragrance. Now 
a touch of Pompeian BLOOM 
for youthful color. Do you know 
that a bit of color in the cheeks 
makes the eyes sparkle with a 
new beauty? Presto! The face is 
beautified and youth-i-fied in an 
instant! (Above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or togeth- 
er. At all druggists, 60c each.) 

TRY NEW POWDER 
SHADES. The correct powder 


shade is more important than 
the color of dress you wear. Our 
new NATURELLE shade is a 
more delicate tone than our Flesh 
shade, and blends exquisitely with 
a medium complexion. Our new 
RACHEL shade is a rich cream 
tone for brunettes. See offer on 
coupon. 

Pompeian BEAUTY Powder— 
naturelle, rachel, flesh, white. 
Pompeian BLOOM— light, dark, 
medium. Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream (60c), for oily skins; Pom- 
peian NIGHT Cream (50c), for 
dry skins; Pompeian FRA- 
GRANCE (30c), a talcum with a 
real perfume odor. 


Marguerite Clark Art Panel—5 Samples Sent With It 


**Absence Can Not Hearts Divide.”” In dainty colors. Size, 
28x 7's inches. Price, 10c. Samples of Pompeian Day Cream, 
Powder and Bloom, Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum pow- 
der) sent with the Art Panel. With these samples you can make 
many interesting beauty experiments. Please tear off coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN CO., 2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also Made in Canada 


Beauty 
Powder 






Omptian 
ay Cream 


vonisning 























These three for 


7 “jf 
Instant Beauty 


GUARANTEE 


The name Pompeian on any package is your 
guarantee of quality and safety. Should you 
not be completely satisfied, the purchase price 
will be gladly refunded by The Pompeian Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


TEAR OFF NOW 


To mail or for Pompeian shopping-hint in purse. 
ou 


----_-_--—— 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY 





2131 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for the 1921 Marguerite Clark 
Panel. Also please send the 5 samples. 












Address 








City State. 


[ 
l 
[ 
| Name 
| 
I 
| 
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Naturelle shade powder sent unless you write another below 














© H. H. Co, eeeee0 


SL es Prttiiri esa 


HE secret of trim, lustrous ankles with many well- 
dressed women is not a matter of what they pay 
for their hose, but what kind they get. 


More and more, women are discovering that Holeproof 
Hosiery offers all the style, sheerness and lustrous beauty 
that fashion demands, in combination with a fine-spun 
strength that gives extraordinarily long service. 


Leading stores are now showing the newest ideas in regu- 
lar and fancy styles in Silk, Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, 
Wool Mixtures and Lisles, for men, women and children 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 


[folepreet 
fyasiery 








